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At the time my book " A Sommor Tour in Russia " came 
ont in print, an anonymous letter reached me through ray 
publishers. 

It was the merest scrawl. It said ; 

" I hope Spain will he the next work you write." 

And the work on Spain is now written. 

This is not the first time my half-formed resolution has 
been determined by the promptings of an unknown and hene- 
volent, or known and insignificant, counsellor. Nor am I the 
only human being influenced by similar suggestions. The 
mere germ of a thought springs np in our brain ; it acquires 
growth and development ; it becomes the subject of long and 
anxious deliberations ; till decision hangs on so nice a balance 
that any feather's weight may sink the scale. 

Long residence in Spain at various intervals during fifteen 
years (1865-1879) had made me familiar with almoat every 
part of the Iberian Peninsula. Spain was thrown open before 
me as a vast theatre, all alive with the performance of a play 
of which the whole nation constituted the dramatis persona:, 
and of which I, with others of my calling, filled the pit and 
galleries. 

" If I have learnt nothing about the country," I reasoned ; 
"if I have gained no insight into the people's character, it 
was certainly not from lack of good opportunities. Why 
should I not turn to some purpose such knowledge as I may 
have acquired ? " So I reasoned : the anonymous letter came, 
and my mind was made up. 

There is little fear of Spain ever being a subject destitute 
of interest for English readers. 

It has been observed, I hardly remember when or by 
■whom, "that there can never be any real progress for Earopsj 
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till b1i6 Btancis on better legs." Whatever thought may grow- 
up iu the head — which is Germany ; whatever impube may 
come from the heart — Franco ; on whatever action the arms — 
England and Rnssia, may bo bent, there will never be 
harmony in the system, till tlie vital principle has reached 
those nether extremities — those three Southern Peninsnlas — 
by the aid of which the tour of the globe was first ac- 
complished. 

We will say nothing here about Greece or Italy. There 
were in those two conntries fallen nations which have lately 
been roused into new oxist<!Qce, but which had sunk too 
deeply to be able soon to rise to a greatness comraeusnrate 
either with their own conceit, or with their neighbours' expec- 
tations and wishes. In their case there were death and revival ; 
a long night of foreign bondage; a pale dawn of bravely 
asserted, but not thoroughly achieved independence. Europe 
had deposed them ; Europe has restored them. They have as 
yet no solf-won life of their own. 

But Spain is self-standing by the mere fact of her geo- 
graphical position. There is no instance of her ever altogether 
losing the mastery over her own destinies, or of her not 
striving to regain what was lost by her own strenuous 
exertions, even against all odds and under the most sinister 
circumstances. If her period of decline came so soon ; if she 
has sunk now to so low a level, it was her own fault. Alone 
ahe did it. 

Even since the days of Phihp II. — that king who " with 
all his faults was very Spanish " — Spain was undone by her 
noblest instincts ; by her virtues exaggerated into vices ; by a 
loyalty degenerating into servility ; by a religion roused into 
fanaticism ; by an adventurous spirit maddened into Quixotism; 
by a chivalrous valour begetting a blind worship of militarism; 
above all things, by that superlative conceit which made her 
unable to distinguish between defensive and offensive pride. 
It was by a too sure assertion of her titles to the highest rank 
that Spain sank to the very lowest. 

The day of disenchantment came at last. The French 
invasion made Spain fully aware of her faults ; it laid open 
before her the abyss of abjection into which she was plunged; 
and then, by a reaction worthy of her ancient days, she stood 
up to help herself with that daring to which heaven and earth 
never fail to bring help. With Englmid at her back, she re- 
oonqaered her independence and aspired to freedom. But 
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then, onfortanately, by a nafcaral bat fatal reyulaion of feel- 
ings, ahe no longer looked to horsolf for a reconstruction o£ 
her social order, or for a reawakening of her iDtellectual 
energiea. She borrowed ideas and iiistitutiona from her 
neighbours. With all her hatred of the French, she french- 
ified herself from head to foot. She echoed the French cries 
for Revelation, Constitution, Democracy. The result was half 
a oeutary of alternate anarchy and tyranny ; a new Ministry 
every three months ; a revision of the Constitution every 
three years ; the rehearsal in a few months of all those mad 
pranks which have made the last ninety years of French 
history a time of the sablime interwoven with the ridiculous. 

With this difference, however, that in France it was by a 
foreign sword that the social knot, when hopelessly tangled, 
was twice cut (in 1S14 and 1870), whereas in Spain no deus e» 
machind ever came from abroad ; and order was invariably 
brought back by some native "saviour of society." Spain 
only EQCcambed to Napoleons of her own breeding. Though a 
mere tyro, and not a promising one, in the political school, 
Spain excelled her French mistress in militarism. A primun^ 
ciamiento may be looked upon as a " thing of Spain " par 
excellence. 

It is not impossible that this very militarism, which was 
for many years Spain's greatest bane, may have been the 
lance of Achilles healing the wonuds itself inflicted. We may 
hope to have seen the last of Spanish fronundainientos in 
1874, when Alfonso II. was carried to the throne on the 
Bc^diers' bucklers. 

Since then Spain has been for seven years under the same 
Sovereign ; and it was for four years under the same Cabinet. 
The country has gone through a period of halcyon days ; its 
annals have been comparatively silent, as are those of all 
happy, peaceful, well-ordered communities. Spain is growing 
rich ; extending her trade, reviving her traffic ; sounding tho 
depth of that bottomless pit of her debt. She is at work, and 
enjoying the fruit of her work. 

Has Spain really turned over a new leaf? 

This is a question to which nothing but the most intimate 
knowledge of the country and people can furnish an answer. 
To such knowledge I should be only too glad if my writings 
could contribute to any extent. It is not my purpose to write 
the history of the last fifty, or even the last fifteen years of 
Spanish revolutions. There ia no patriot among the Spaniards 
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themselves that would not shrink from such & task in dismay 
and shame ; dismay at the difficulty, shame at the loathsome- 
ness of the theme. It is one of those subjects about which 
"the least said the soonest mended ;" from which it would 
equally he impossible to derive amusement or instruction. 

My only object is to give sketches of the country ; to blend 
the description of localities with remarks on national peculi- 
arities; to bring men and things of Spain before English 
readers. There is nothing appertaining to that country that 
may properly be considered extraneous to my subject ; nothing, 
perhaps, excepting Spanish politics ; and oven these only in so 
far as it may be possible to dissociate the life of any country 
from its history, cause from effect, the past from tho present. 

It would hardly be natural to expect that I should go with 
my memory over spots associated with recent events, and 
es^wcially with occarrencea of which I had myself been a 
witness, without allowing myself a passing allusion to them, 
and in some instances even dwelling upon them, as long as 
they may he expected to give the localities a peculiar interest, 
and set them forth ia distinct prominence and relief. 

Uero and there some page of Spanish contemporary 
history ; a few short remarks upon Spanish politics and poli- 
ticians, may unavoidably occur. But this was not intended 
OS a hietorical or political work. It is merely a traveller's 
book : a companion to those who wish to go abroad ; a pastime 
to those who prefer staying at home. 
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PARIS TO MADRID. 

Spanish trareliing — Ancient and modem — On the aaddlo — By stage- 
coach — By rail — The frontier — rirst glimpse into Spaia — The 
country — The people — The Basques — The plain of Caatile — 
Delights of a Spanish custom-houae — Old gowns and new. 

hi the year of grace 1865, the journey from Paris to 
Madrid, over a distance of 1,450 kilometres, or 96G 
English miles, could be accomplished in thirty-six 
hours. In older times, yet within living man's recollec- 
tion, it was a feat not to be forgotten, and rather to 
be boasted of for a lifetime. 

You began by making your last will and testament, 

and depositing it in the hands of a trusty notary ; 

then you came down, in five days and five nights, by 

the rumbling diligence to the Pyrenean frontier, when 

I the grand and truly epic part of your expedition properly 
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Stage-coachea and post-chaises were indeed not 
unknown south of the Pyrenees, but men who had 
profited by French experience, and had heard some- 
thing of Peninsular life, not unwisely" looked upon the 
barrier of those mountains as the final boundary of 
the European world upon wheels. They entered Spain 
as they would have landed in Africa, and if they had 
put sufficient money in their purses, they hired or, 
better, purchased mules and horses, and with a whole 
crfravan of men and beasts — not forgetting bread and 
wine, powder and lead — they rode over the plain of 
Castile as they would have done across the Libyan 
desert, relying on their o^vn means of subsistence and 
defence, and giving their own tent the preference over 
the dingy posada. 

All this, which, with plenty of time and money at 
command, was undoubtedly the pleasantest way of 
travelling in Spain, was by this time and for ever at 
an end. Sinco August, 1864, the railway had been, 
open from the French to the Spanish capital, and 
the triumph of our " iron age " had equally been 
achieved throughout the length of the Peninsula, the 
various lines spreading out from the common centre 
of Madrid into several directions like the spokes of a 
wheel. 

This must be accounted progress, but in matters 
of social advancement it is always important to dis- 
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tinguish what is relative from what is absolute. A 
horse and a donkey can both walk and trot, but how- 
ever much the two quadrupeds may be made to mend 
their paces, the inferior brute will never attain the speed 
of the nobler animal. As from the time that saddles 
and pillions fell out of fiishion there were roads and 
roads, coaches and coaches, so there are now railways 
and railways. The Englishman who posted from any 
part of his own island to London and Dover at 
the rate of ten and even twelve miles an hour, soon 
found his speed reduced to a poor couple of leagues 
upon crossing tho Channel ; and even that lumbering 
French diligence which greeted him at Calais, with its 
unwieldy trappings, quaint gear, elephantine team, and 
Noah's ark coupe, intcneur, and rotonde, was some- 
thing that became worse and worse at every stage, as 
he either advanced into the Southern Departments of 
France, or ventured across the borders over the Rhine, 
the Alps, or the Pyrenees. 

Those five or six poor miles became four or three and 
even two. On very steep roads the power of horse- 
flesh was eked out by relays of auxiliary bullocks. The 
regularity and punctuality on which pedantic France 
.-md pragmatic Germany prided themselves, almost to 
the traveller's discomfort, became things unknown in 
more southern latitudes, till in Spain, as in Italy, it was 
often extremely difficult to know at what hour any 
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given vehicle would start, always impossible to gueas at 
what hour it would arrive. 

The same proportions are maintained in our age, 
when steam and iron have superseded blood and muscle. 

We left Paris for Madrid at 8.15 by the evening — 
the only "through" — train, and reached Bordeaux at 
7.5 in the morning; a very creditable stage of 578 
kilomfetres, averaging 52 kilometres or 36 miles hourly. 
We left Bordeaux at 8 a.m. and arrived at the frontier 
of the Bidassoa at 1.45 p.m., accompliahing 236 kUo- 
mfttros in 6h. 45m., so that the hourly rate, even in 
Franco, had fallen from 52 to 39 kilometres, or from 
36 to 29 miles. Finally, from the Spanish frontier at 
Iran, leaving at 2,50 p.m., we travelled to Madrid in 
18 hours, over a distance of 635 kilometres or 394 
miles ; that is, at the rate of 21 miles an hour — allow- 
ing for a Spanish express about half the speed that a 
similar train usually averages in England, and keeping 
up about the same difference that existed between the 
rCHpoctivc countricH in the palmy days of stage-coaches. 

TIio Spaniards, besides, true to their old traditions, 
(tconi to bo tied up to hours. Their trains, like their 
mail-coaches, always allow " lots of time " for the 
benefit of belated travellers ; they start and arrive at 
"no particular time." Our train, which was due at 
Madrid at 8.3 in the morning, was not in before 10.40 
hy tlieir own clock at the station ; and that for no 
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reason in the world that we could diacover, except the 
snail's pace we crept on at, now and then, and the un- 
conscionable length of the stoppages at stations where 
the guard bad no apparent business besides lighting hia 
cigarette and enjojring a quiet chat with the hennit 
station-master. On we plodded uphill and downhill 
as if drawn by ahort-ftinded and broken-kneed engines, 
the very dogs rushing out of their kennels at some of 
the petty villages on the line, running along and barking 
at us, in front and rear and on both sides, and doubling 
round and round us as if we were some vile old ixitache 
with which they could run races at will. 

The tediouanesa of the journey is not relieved by 
any remarkable beauty on the road. The first step 
into Spain seems, indeed, to usher you into a land of 
Eden ; but as you advance, the country ia all dreariness 
£rom end to end. 

We came through the fiat raonotonoua extent of the 
Landes from Bordeaux to Bayonne ; we rushed into a 
number of short tunnels close to that last-named city ; 
we caught the first glimpses of the lower spurs of the 
Pyrenees ; we looked up at the beautiful valley of the 
emooth-fiowing Adour, and advanced through the green 
pastures, lighted up by the warm southern sun, on to 
Biarritz, in sight of the calm Bay of Biscay, on to 
St. Jean de Luz and Hendaye. 

We were here at the last outposts of France, facing 
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the first SpaniBh custom-house officers at Irun, across 
the estuary of the small Eubicon-like stream of the 
Bidassoa ; that little Rubicon with its grim dilapidated 
old fortiilice of Fueuterrabia toweriug ou the steep bank 
on the Spanish side, and the " Isle of the Conference " 
lying low at the water's edge, " like a dirty pocket- 
handkerchief," as somebody observed ; a accne of un- 
dying historical interest, from the days of Francis I. to 
those of Soult and Wellington — the theatre no less of 
Warlike exploits than of treaties and alliances, the 
pomps and pageantries by which two nations, parted 
by mutual implacable animosity, strove to hit upon 
schemes of peace and amity, which only led to graver 
compUcations, and brought about more dangerous and 
disastrous collisions. 

AH the way across the line, and through the Basque 
provinces of Guipuzcoa, Biscay, and Alava, by St. 
Sebastian, Toloza, and Vittoria, our way lay through the 
gorges of verdant mountains, along the depression 
between the Pyrenees and the Cantabrian chain — a way 
wrought through Alpine difficulties by consummate 
engineering skill, the achievement of art enhancing at 
every step the sublimity of natural beauty. 

It was Sunday, in the afternoon, and the population 
of the towns, in their Sunday best, mustered in no very 
dense crowds at the stations ; a mixture of costume in 
which the European chimney-potj the meagre French 
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paletot, greatly, alas! outnumbered the more picturesque 
Basque slouching red cap— the boina, as they call it — 
the ample cloak, or capa, the majita, or blanket, and 
the black mantilla, the ladies' head-gear of old Spain. 

These happy Basque9, a finely-built, well-favoured 
moimtain race, returned our gaze in all earnestness and 
with serene composure, happy in their Sabbath rest, 
quite at home in that idleness which best suits and 
becomes them. 

Ours was a short, and by no means a crowded 
train : we had left thousands of fugitives from Madrid, 
still lingering at Biarritz, at St. Jean, and the other 
places on that coast, loth yet to go back to their 
cholera-haunted streets. For no less than 80,000 in- 
habitants, we were told, had fled from Madrid, and 
most of the remaining ones had barricaded themselves 
in their houses, and put the world in quarantine. Of 
those passengers who had crossed the border with us, 
the greater part were left at the various stations on the 
road; and when the train reached Madrid, my only 
fellow-travellers in the luggage-room were English ; 
one a brave lady who feared nothing and who travelled 
under my escort, or under whose escort I travelled ; the 
other a gentleman from Natal, taking Madrid as a first 
stage on his roundabout way to Scotland, where he was 
going to look for a wife. 

So great was the dreatl with which the Asiatic 
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scourge still struck the hearts of this brave yet life- 
loving southern race 1 

It was deep night when we emerged from the 
mountain pass, and entered old Castile at Miranda, 
where supper awaited us at the station — rather in- 
different fare, and worse wine, although the refreshment 
room there, as all along the line, was in French hands. 

From that hour, 9 p.m., till daybreak, we 
toiled across that dreary land of Castile, the most 
bleak and inhospitable of inhabited regions, hardly 
obtaining by moonlight glimpses of Burgos, Palencia, 
Valladolid, and other notable towns on our route. We 
had rain and a sprinkling of snow as we creased 
the barren stony ridges between Avila and Escorial, on 
the skirts of the Guadarrama ridge. We were at 
Escorial after 9 a,m., and, as I said, arrived at 
Madrid two hours later. 

Long and sorrowful were the trials of our patience 
at the Madrid custom-house. 

The contents of a box belonging to the lady who 
travelled in my company were overhaiiled by half a 
score of carahincros, or custom-house guards, who, in 
the scarcity of passengers, had leisure to turn all their 
attention to us, and who objected to one of the lady's 
silk dresses as " new." 

The lady pleaded guilty to the good condition of 
her garment, but contended that it had been pat on 
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and worn ; but the douanier, laying the written law 
before her eyes, urged that the dress bore no visible 
mark of having been at all in use. It looked as good 
as new and must needs be considered and paid for 
as new. The discussion about the subject was long 
and wearigome, though it was carried on with perfect 
temper and with the utmost politeness on both sides. 
Old experienced gangers were called up in consultation. 
My male fellow traveller and myself, as in knightly 
duty bound, took up the cudgels for the sex. But it 
was all in vain. The lady had either to give up her 
dress or to redeem it by a duty or fine of 150 reals 
(about a guinea and a half). The money was forth- 
coming; the dress was delivered up, and we were 
allowed to depart in peace after the loss of abont an 
hour's time; a precious hour's time, let me tell you, 
which was like a year to poor creatures who had been 
tossed abont in railway carriages for the space of what 
was to be thirty-six hours, but stretched out to something 
very like forty hours. 

The moral for ladies is : Never attempt to enter 
Spain with silk dresses in your boxes ; not, at least, 
until they are so soiled and crumpled that your very 
ladies'-maids would not have them. To cleanliness 
and neatness of packing no mercy will be shown ; 
for such things, it would seem, are beyond the good 
Spaniard's comprehension. 
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Madrid and the claolora— Abaeneo of the Court— The O'Donnell 
{jovoramout— Spaniah parties — Spanish politics — Tlio Queen 
nt La (iranja — Hot character — Narvaez aiid O'Donnell— Tho 
Qiioen at El Pardo — The Camarilla— Father Claret and the 
Bleeding Nun — Cleriealism and Liberalism — Bad weather- 
Gloomy forebodiuga — The Qaoon's return. 



Madbid used at all times to be designated as " a 
Court in the midst of a desert." It might safely, at 
the time of our arrival, bear the name of a desert 
in a desert. There was "nobody in town," although 
wo Were in mid November, and the season usually sets 
in before All-Hallo\Y8. The Queen's palace and those 
of the grandees exhibited nothing but long rows of 
blank shutters. We bad the pick and choice of any 
apartments at the hotels. And the board and lodging 
houses about the Puerta del Sol had largo placards 
of " Se Alquila " (to let) on each of the balconies, giving 
them the look of London tenements with a sale within 
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The very beggars had disappeared, being probably 
off to the watering-places with their benefactors, 
and the remaining few appealed to us on the special plea 
that "now the Christians were out of town, it was 
for us to help them or they perished." 

Yet the cholera waa over, or nearly so. But 
not the dread of it. The new cases hardly averaged 
a Bcore in twenty-four hours, and the actual deaths 
might be told on a man's fingers. The authorities 
had even been deliberating on the expediency of 
singing a "TeDeum," to return thanks for the town's 
deliverance from the ravaging scourge, and the per- 
formance had only been put off in consideration of 
the rash confidence with which the mere announcement 
might inspire the thousands of fugitives stdl lingering 
on the Pyrenees and at the sea-shores, as it was 
feared that too sudden and too general an influx of 
fresh blood into the plague-stricken city might lend 
to a new outbreak of the disorder. 

The Asiatic malady, however, was not the only, 
nor yet the main, cause of uneasiness. 

On the morning after my arrival, I called at my 
banker's, then busy with his lawyer, to whom he 
introduced me. The lawyer was a Member of the 
Cortes, a well-known politician, in later times filling 
various important offices in the Government. He 
had a ti'ue Spanish face, intensely bilious, with hollow 
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eyes and sunken cheeks, narrow at the temples; a 
high pointed brow, indicative of sharpness, tempered 
by a great development of the upper organs of 
veneration and self-esteem ; all noble liiBtincta, yet 
apt to run into the extremes of bigotry and fanaticism. 
Upon hearing my name and errand, this gentleman 
clasped his hands together and raised them to heaven 
with a somewhat pantomimic effusion, exclaiming; 
" Dios mio ! what dire political tempests are preparing 
to burst on this devoted land, that the Loudon Jupiter 
should send us one of his stormy petrels ? " 

I was not sure whether the man was jesting or 
in earnest : but it was not long ere I perceived 
that a vague dread of impending evil was almost a 
normal state of men's minds in Spain at the time. 
If you glanced at the papers, if you listened to your 
friend's talk, you would hardly go to bed at night; 
for the great crisis, El Cataclisrao, was inevitable, and 
you hardly knew what awakening awaited you in 
the morning. The chronic political disorders of the 
country, it was thought, were coming to a head, and 
no one would go surety that to-day or to-morrow might 
not bring about a catastrophe. 

Queen Isaliella II. was then on the throne of 
Spain. She was thirty-five years old, had succeeded 
her father in 1833, and had been declared to be of age 
and allowed to consider herself her own and her 
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country's mistress ten years later. At the head of her 
Government was now O'Donnell, a soldier who had 
been for several years disputing the supreme power 
with a rival soldier, Narvaez, and who had lately gained 
a permanent ascendency by his exploits in the Morocco 
War — a stupid war of which he, and a young officer. 
Prim, had woq the laurels, and of which the im- 
poverished but vainglorious nation was now painfully 
yet not grudgingly paying the expenses. 

The party on which O'Donnell relied for support 
bore the name of "Union Liberal" It had sprung 
£rom one of the military revolutions which had become 
almost daily occurrences, and profeaaed to have brought 
together all the shades of Progressist or Democratic 
opinions, that of Republicanism alone excepted ; and 
it had to contend against the Iloderados, the foUowera 
of Narvaez, who called themselves Conservatives, and 
were, if anything, reactionists ; so that the Moderation 
of the one party was about as genuine as the Liberalism 
of the other. 

We were on the eve of a general election, and 
meetings had been held in the capital. But the 
destinies of the country were not supposed by any 
sane man to depend ou the issue of popular suffrage, 
any more than they could be influenced by the result 
of parliamentary debates. There was no fair contest 
between a well-regulated Grovemment and a legal 
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aitived." What the Govennaeat nndentood bf 
"energy" was fiimply the detenninatioQ to insme a 
T»st majority by fraud or force. What the Opposition 
called "action" was merely reiratmientc, i.e. absten- 
tion from voting. The ruling party compelled the 
electors to vote in iheir favour, in their firm con- 
viction that the people could have no better representa- 
tives than their noble selves ; and their adversaries 
kept away from the polls to have a pretext to declare 
that nntioual representation was a delusion and a snare, 
and to claim the right to look for redress to the only 
nrgument that remained — that of secret conspiracy 
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or open revolt. With such a disposition of mind of 
the contending partiea, what could one look forward 
to but the " great cataclysm " ? 

The different phases of this party warfare had 
hitherto had no other consequence than a change of 
Ministry. It was a Narvaez turning out an O'Donnell ; 
an O'Donnell superseding a Narvaez. But now it 
seemed as if the current of public opinion was setting 
in a different direction. I was at a club one evening, 
where all the well-known leaders of political parties 
chanced to be brought together. " Look at us 1 " said 
one of them, speaking out loudly before a large com- 
pany. "Here we arc, Moderados, Exaltados, Pro- 
gresistas, y Compsania. There is not one principle 
in the whole world on which we do not disagree toto 
ado; and yet there is one point on which we are 
faUy and thoroughly of one mind, and that is — that 
there never can he rest or peace, or welfare in Spain, 
so long as Isabella II. is on the throne," 

The Queen whom these gentlemen seemed sure to 
turn out on such easy terms was, at that moment, 
lingering at her royal seat of La Granja de San 
Ildefonso, long after the time that her return to town 
had been formally announced ; a phenomenon that did 
not admit of a very ready explanation, for the sojourn 
of La Granja was little to the taste of Her Majesty, 
and it was with the greatest difE,culty that in other 
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years she could be prevailed upon to abide in that 
bleak spot through September. This year, the always 
early winter of that Alpine climate had been more 
severe than ever ; San Ildefonso's bare mountain ridges 
were covered with snow, and the wolves, starved out 
of their rocky solitudes, might be heard nightly 
serenading the Queen in her very bed-chamber. The 
grumbling of the Madrid shopkeepers, whose interests 
were supposed to be compromised by this prolongation 
of the Court's absence, were loud and general, and 
invidious comparisons were drawn between the be- 
haviour of the Spanish sovereign shrinking from 
dangers to which her people were exposed, and that 
of the Italian king, ^^an excommunicated king, de- 
nounced as a heretic, who had left the security of his 
own palace, and in most tempestuous weather had 
travelled several hundred miles of road, in some parts 
broken out by the floods, to console and sympathise 
with his suffering subjects.'' 

As the Queen enjoyed the reputation of a woman 
of strong nerve and good physical courage, her absence 
was attributed, not by any means to pusillanimity on 
her part, but simply to the influence of her advisers, 
who were supposed to have some secret designs in 
thus securing the person of the sovereign in their 
hands, and keeping her out of the public gaze. They 
had, it was conjectured, their own interest in utterly 
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alienatiug from her such sparka of respect and affection 
03 might still linger ia the hearts of her people, in 
exposing her to obloquy and insult, and so impresaiug 
her with the sense of her own unpopularity as to di-ive 
her to the desperate measure of an abdication ; when 
the supreme power would fall into their hands, and 
would continue there so long as the minority of the 
heir of the crown, the Infante Alfonso, now eight years 
old, necessitated a regency. The malice of her enemies 
had gone so far as to report, that when she heard 
that the cholera " reigned " at Madrid, she had said 
that there was then no necessity to hasten her return, 
aa the plague was " reigning " in her stead ; a eilly pun, 
not in character either with her wit or with her univer- 
sally acknowledged good-nature. Later in the season, 
serious alarms began to be spread about the Queen's 
health, and there may most likely have been some 
foundation for these rumours, as Her Majesty was 
expected to again become a mother about the middle 
of January; but the people, who seemed determined 
to believe nothing of what was natural, declared that 
"thoae who had vainly endeavoured to induce the 
Queen to abdicate were now bent on achieving their 
purpose by more unscrupulous means ; in fact, they 
were taking her off by slow poison." 

The absence of the Queen, whatever the cause, 
continued throughout November, and when she left La 
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Granja at the beginning of the following month, it was 
only to remove to the Pardo, a royal hunting-box and 
park, two hours distant. by carriage from Madrid. 

To explain Isabella's conduct at this juncture, it is 
necessary to know something of her character, and 
something, also, of the relations in which she stood to 
her Government and people. 

It would be useless to review the vices and mis- 
deeds which had for the last half-century rendered the 
Bourbon dynasty obnoxious in Spain. Queen Isabella 
— ^heiress of all the sins of her parents, sacrificed in all 
her natural instincts by a policy which was as short- 
sighted and stolid as it was execrable, united to a 
husband who was physically, intellectually, and morally 
the most contemptible of human beings — had, by her 
sufferings, and also by some xmdeniably generous 
impulses, gained the sympathies of the Spanish people, 
so as to find them indulgent to her juvenile indiscretions. 
She was, her subjects said, muy Espancla, that is, very 
patriotic ; she wore a mantilla, despised French bonnets 
and the French nation, was punctual at mass and the 
bull-fight, fond of pleasure, fond of display, and so 
hondadosa or charitable — indeed, so lavish in her 
charity, that she never looked whether it was gold, 
silver, or copper that she flung from her carriage- 
window among the poor. She had pluck, she had 
pride, she was good-natured and forgiving; and, for 
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the political blunders of her early years, her subjects 
were willing to throw the blame on her advisers, and 
especially on the influence of her mother, Queen 
Christina, whom they called La Mala (the evil one), 
while on Isabella herself they bestowed the half- 
endearing epithet of La Tonta (the fool). 

Intoxicated, however, by the air of popularity in 
which at first she lived, she forgot that the tastes and 
habits which some even great and good kings allow 
themselves with impunity, arc not so easily forgiven 
to a sovereign of that sex " whose honour is different 
from the honour of man." The Spaniards, a proud 
race, would fain have had reason to be proud of one 
who inherited the name as well as the throne of Isabel 
of Castile. So long as a sovereign was acknowledged 
by them, they could not be reconciled to a Queen 
keeping about her the eq^uivalent of what when a male 
reigned used to be called a mattresse en Hire. 

Without entering into particulars of too delicate a 
nature, I may well say that the Queen, now no longer 
80 very young, had lately exceeded all limits of dis- 
cretion ; so much so, indeed, that even the domestic 
event to which people looked forward about the middle 
of next January, was anything rather than a matter of 
congratulation to decent Spaniards. 

A prey to a variety of uneasy tliouglits, nettled at 
the unequivocal symptoms of her waning popularity, 
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laaliolla had left Hadnd, io no good humour with 
thnt capital, 'm the sammcr. The enthusiasm with 
which thct was receimxl in the country, especially in the 
ultw -monarchic and ultra-Catholic Basque provinces, 
Mihancixl hy routnist the sullen behaviour of the 
MrtdnleiV^s, aud iucreased their sovereign's ill-will 
towrti\ls thorn. 

Ad iiutuiMu drew near, and the cholera broke out in 
Miidrid, thy Qn<H'«, who was Iwth brave and benevolent, 
wimld havo inatantly hastened to the spot; and her 
dnvotiou to her people's sufferings might easily have 
bridjjiHl o\*tT the chiasm that was j-awning between 
iwvci'Pijtn and sultjoct. But the worthless set of priests, 
dootnrs, nuns, and Inclce^-s of all degrees who beset her 
pomoa, wore not as rwidy to face the Asiatic scourge as 
thoir niiBtrcM was. They over-persuaded her to tarry 
for the autumn months at St. Ildefonso, and her 
■ojourn there w««, by a variety of unworthy eon- 
trivances, pi-oloug\'d till it grx^w into a serious grievance 
mid nindo the bnMch irreparable. By the time the 
oliolt-ra abatetl, foaiy of another nature than that of the 
opidcmio had artfully boon instilled into the heart of 
tho Qui'cn. Tim poopln of Madrid had been represented 
to her M bitturly hostile to her person, as stubbornly 
dotcrmiuod to visit upon her her dereliction of duty by 
inaulta to bo olforod to her on her first appearance. 
And Bomo grounds for these alarms were found in the 
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fact that the Court carriages, on issuing from the royal 
mews for an airing, had repeatedly been hissed aud 
hooted by the populace. 

It was most unfortunate for the Queen, as an old 
Spaniard said to me, that from her earliest age she 
"halted on both feet." She was lame on the score 
of — gallantry, shall we say ? — aud on the score of 
bigotry. 

Brought up by her mother in the most godless 
ignorance, she received her religion from cowled knaves 
who wished to use her for their own purposes. As 
she grew in age, she fell deeper and deeper into the 
toils of her ghostly advisers, and there was hardly 
one of lier ever-clianging Cabinets which had not had 
to bear the odium of the retrogradist measures which 
the Queen's camarilla had forced upon them. 

Between O'DonncU and his royal mistress there 
had not been of late much love, for the Queen's pre- 
ference was for Narvaez, a man of iron, always in 
favour of strong measures, and safe never to come to 
a compromise with what is called "the spiiit of the 
age," especially if it in the least clashed with the 
pretensions of the clergy. O'Donnell had been in 
power from July, 1858, to March, 1863, nearly five 
years, the longest period any Cabinet had been able 
to maintain itself during the Queen's reigu. There had 
ensued a series of ministerial crises, at the end of 
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wliich O'Donnell was again prime minister, but he was 
less than ever acceptable to his sovereign, and he had 
bound himself by rash promises to a policy against 
which all the Queen's prejudices were arrayed. 

Amongst other things he had insisted on the 
removal of the camarilla from the palace. 

This camarilla consisted — besides the Queen's 
intimate favourite for the time being, who, however, 
in some recent instances was chosen among men of 
too humble a condition to meddle with State affairs — 
of Father Claret, the Queen's confessor; Dr. Corval, 
Marquis de St Gregorio, the Queen's physician ; an 
archbishop known as Father Cirilo ; the papal nuncio, 
when thei'e was one ; and other priests, monks, and 
nuns ; among the latter that Sor Patrocinio, the " Bleed- 
ing Nun," who had been convicted of flagrant imposture 
by Espartero many years ago, but in whose holiness 
and miraculous powers the infatuated Queen still be- 
lieved, and whose chemise, warm from the body, she 
borrowed and put on, it was said, as a soother and 
comforter in the throes of child-birth. 

O'Donnell, however, as despotic a ruler at heart 
OS Narvaez, was too tender-hearted or officious to insist 
upon the perpetual banishment of that priestly rabble. 
One by one the minions found their way back to La 
Granja, where the first thing they did was to plot 
against him ; and as the O'Donnell Government, after 
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five years' resistance) had come to the resolution of 
acknowledging the new kingdom of Italy, thereby 
acquiescing in Victor Emnianuera annexation of three- 
fourtha of the papal territory and in his claims to the 
rest, the Queen took upon herself to send Father Claret 
as her private agent to Rome, to throw all the responsi- 
hihty of that act on her minister, and to wash her 
hands as completely innocent of any policy that might 
eeem at variance with her inalterable devotion to the 
pope-king. 

The partiality of the Queen to the clerical party, 
especiaUy to those extreme fanatics who went by the 
name of Neo-Catolicos, naturally exposed her prime 
minister to the ill-will of his own party, and especially 
to that section of it who called themselves Liberals — 
for in 8pain, as in other Latin countries, Liberalism 
amounts to neither more nor less than anti-clericalism 
— and who now, declaring that " between an O'Donnell 
and a Narvacz there was not a pin to choose," were 
ralljdng round new party leaders, and began to think 
it expedient not only to be rid of the " incorrigible 
Queen," but also to make a clean sweep of her family ; 
some of them looking up to the Duke of Moutpensier, 
the husband of the Queen's sister, for a candidate to 
the throne ; some inclining to King Louis of Portugal, 
or to King Ferdinand, his father, and the realisation 
of a vague " Iberian " scheme for the fusion of the two 
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kingdoms ; others, fiually, to a prince of Savoy, or 
some member of any other royal family. 

Thus were the seeds already sown of that political 
agitation which was two years later to ripen into a 
political tempest. The parties were in presence, and 
the conflict was inevitable, but none of them was 
strong enough to triumph by fair legal opposition, 
none as yet sufficiently bold to resort to violent 
means. 

A variety of other causes contributed to add to the 
general discontent. O'Donnell, who had shown great 
ability in turning the martial ardour of the Spaniards to 
his purpose when he undertook the war of Morocco 
(1859-GO), followed it up in the following year by an 
expedition to Mexico, from the worst consequences of 
which he was saved by the wisdom and diacretion of the 
commander of his forces. General Prim. In the digtresa 
that the Queen's estrangement caused him, he now, like 
many other rulers, sought a remedy to internal difficulties 
in foreign complications, engaged in a contest \vith Peru, 
in which Chili and Bolivia soon joined — spreading the 
alarm through South America, and awakening the 
jealousy of the Northern Union — and in which the 
Spanish admiral, Pareja, after much threatening and 
blustering, and a wanton and resultless bombardment of 
Callao and Valparaiso, ended by losing the royal 
corvette Comdonga in an encounter with the Chilians, 
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and was so maddened by the sense of his defeat that he 
died by his own hand. 

All these senseless enterprises cost money, and they 
aggravated the burdens against which the people already 
murmured even in the most propitious seasons, but 
which, in that particular year, the inclemency of the 
■weather conspired to render intolerable. The rainy 
Beason had been unusually early, long, and severe 
throughout Spain, especially in the south, where all the 
towns were flooded, railway embankments and bridges 
had sunk, causing frequent and somewhat serious 
accidents, and retarding the arrival of the Audalusian 
mails for three or four days, the opening of the whole 
line to Seville having to be put off in consequence of 
these disasters. And the fury of the elements seemed 
■fay no means spent by the time the Queen came down to 
the Pardo, as her journey was accomplished at the 
beginning of December, under an incessant downpour of 
most tropical rain. 

It may seem mere silliness and superstition in men 
to connect atmospheric disturbances with social or 
political disorders, looking upon the latter as a natural 
uid infallible consequence of the former; but such is 
She tendency of the human mind in all countries, and 
the Spaniards of that epoch, who thought they saw 
the signs of the wrath of Heaven in that deluge of 
tain, were more than ever convinced that they were 
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Bearing the period of their long looked for political 
"cataclysm." 

After repeated postponements, the Queen was at last 
expected to make her solemn entrance into her capital 
on December 14. 




Different opiniona on tlia Sjianiah capital — Aaoiont and modem 
Mfldrid — Onimoua date of ita foundation — Madrid in the daya 
of Isabella XL — Plan of the city— Ita central place — Ita main 
streets — Character of the old town — Recent improvementa — Old 
and new quarters — Bitildings — Churehes — ■Promenades — The site 
of the city — Its environa — The sky — The climate — The people — 
Beligiona and theatrical performances — Backward civilisation — 
The clock in the Sun'a Gate. 

It is an inestimable advantage to Madrid, that a 
traveller comes to it with auch strong and deep-rooted 
prepossessions that he can hardly fail to be somewhat 
agreeably disappointed. One begins to live in it with 
that "little hatred" which, in the married state, was 
recommended as the forerunner of lasting affection, and 
one ends by leaving it with almost unconscious ejacula- 
tions of " Dear old Spain I Darling Madrid 1 " 

On the other hand the Spaniards, a superlative 
people, hardly know whether they more dearly love or 
more heartily detest their great city. Their king, 
Philip II., three centuries ago, decreed that Madrid 
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should be the "only Court," the permanent metropoUfi 
of his vast empire, and as that empire was at that time 
very nearly co-estensive with two continents, the 
Spaniards became accustomed to call it " La Corte del 
Mundo," or simply " La Corte," and got into the fon^ 
conceit that their capital was something unique, utf 
surpassed, and unrivalled in the world. 

Those, however, among them who have seen any- 
thing beyond the Pyrenees are too ready to declare that 
Madrid is one of the least interesting cities, situated in 
one of the most unfavourable spots, and subject to one 
of the moat trying climates upon earth. Whatever ela 
may be said of Madrid, however, its merits and demeriti 
may be summed up by characterising it as simplj 
" Spanish." 

What elsewhere is Catalonian, Aragonese, Castiliait 
or Andalusian, is here blended in one nondesciirt 
medley, collectively designated under the commo!| 
national appellation. Now, the main curiosity whicB 
attracts a stranger to this peninsula is bound up with 
Gothic and Moorish associations, and it is a suflicientlj 
sweeping condemnation of the " only Court " to s^ 
that it exliibits hardly a single trace of the Moor o| 
the Goth. 

Madrid is simply Spanish. It is the rcpreaentatiT* 
of that nation which, by its own cnergj' and by 4 
combination of fortuitous circumstances, was raised i 



one day, and for one day, to the highest pitch of 
power and greatness, and which afterwards worked 
out its own decline and fall ; losing all claims to 
the admiration, and almosb to the respect, of its 
neighboura. 

The vices of the Spanish people, as well as tlic 
foundation of Madrid, date from Philip's reign ; from 
the very middle of that century in which human 
genins and taste had attained the utmost meridian 
Bplendour in the south of Europe ; their development 
took place under the influence of that decline and 
corraption to which the Spanish people themselves 
most powerfully contributed. Spain ripened three 
centuries after Italy, and she sunk at once into that 
rottenness into which Italy had glided by imperceptible 
stagea. 

Hence is there nothing in Madrid that does not 
belong to the Decadence. There is hardly a building 
that is not commonplace and insignificant, if not 
positively hideous. Nothing worth seeing but the 
Museo, or picture gallery ; and in the gallery itself 
there is reason to regret that its treasures should 
have been in such keeping ; that Raphael's " Spasimo " 
and "Peria" should have been in the hands of re- 
storers, who have buried the artist's oil-colours under a 
coating of their own brick-dust. 

Great and useful works of improvement had, how- 
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ever, been untlertaken in Madrid under Queen Isabella, 
and accomplished in later years ; so that the capital, 
even in 1865, already exhibited marks of that growing 
luxury which constitutes the common necessary of our 
civilisation. One of the veterans of General Evans' 
English legion of 1833, who has been since that date 
a fixture and almost an institution in Madrid, and 
whose evergreen memory goes back to the gloomy days 
when Ferdinand was King, waxes quite eloquent xii^cn 
ho describea the town as it then was, " a labjrinth 
of monastic establishments ; a shapeless mass of grim 
blank walls, mewed-up nunnery windows, and barred 
iron-ahcetcd doors, giving the city the look of a 
dungeon, and cumbering with their enclosures the 
very Puerta del Sol ; one of the monasteries actually 
filling up the ground now occupied by the Grand Hdtel 
do Paris." 

Daylight broke at last upon the Madrid streete. 
Mendizabal, a Liberal minister during Queen Christina's 
nigency (1835), gifted with all the energy of a son 
of Israel, scared away the crows, and let sun and 
iiir into their nests. Sladrid reaped a tolerably la^ 
gharo of the benefits accruing to the whole kingdom 
from that statesman's suppression of religious cor- 
porations ; though she still, thirty years later, harboured 
• twenty-three nunneries, the cloisters of some of which 
I cndoBed space sufficient for a moderate-sized town. 
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Next to air and light, modem improvement 
brought into Madrid the unspeakable blessing of pure 
water. 

Those who have only seen Madrid with a washed 
face little imagine what a Sahara the town was in 
the " good old times," when a few antediluvian one- 
horse long-tailed watering-carts plied here and there 
the care of two men, one of whom sat on the 
coach-box holding the reins, while the other followed 
at the back of the lumbering leaking tank, pulling by 
a long rope, and shaking right and left the tail-like 
leathern hose, the scanty shower from which was 
barely sufficient to leave its trace in the dust. 

By the time we first saw Madrid, many of its streets 
and avenues were crossed day and night by incessant 
high-flying waterspouts, A gigantic work had been 
undertaken and carried into operation by Isabella II., 
■which was to bear her name, but which was, more 
lately, with that signal ingratitude which characterises 
all people, called the "Canal de Lozoya," and which 
brought to the city the freshness and moisture of the 
Guadarrama Mountains ; a gigantic work, yet by which 
the Queen had only supi^lied the city. But the same 
"benefit was to be extended to the suburbs and environs 
hy another even more colossal auxiliary enterprise — ^an 
immenae reservoir, whereby the arid and bare l;md 
round Madrid, within a radius of two miles, was soon 
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to bo converted into rich flower and vegetable gardens, 
rendering the town independent of the produce of the 
banlfs of the Tagus at Aranjuez, or of the more distant 
plain of irrigated Valencia. 

Madrid stands on a knoll or plateau, broken up 
into uneven ground at the top, from which slopes down 
on all sides a net of thoroughfares, most of them 
meeting at the Puerta del Sol, which is considered by 
the Spaniards the "centre of the world's centre." 
Four of these main streets, two on the east, two on the 
west, cross the town in all its length, converging at 
acute angles upon that centre, somewhat in the shape 
of a St. Andrew's cross. The two streets running 
westward, Calle de Alcala and Carrera de St, 
Geronimo, end at the promenade of the Prado ; the 
two leading eastward, Calle del Arenal and Calle 
Major, end at the Plaza de Oriente, on one side of 
which rises the Alcazar, or royal palace, a stately 
building, enjoying a prospect of the dry bed of the 
Manzanares — the tlryiog-ground of the Madrid laun- 
dresses — and a wide extent of the country beyond. 

Next to the want of free air and of the purifying 
and vivifying element, the necessity of expansion began 
to be felt throughout the pent-up city. Not much 
could be done towards widening, smoothing, and 
straightening the steep and close quarters of old 
Madrid ; but round the outlet of the main streets above- 
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named, from north to south, there runs what was once 
a ditch, hut which was drained, laid out, and planned 
hy King Charles III., and became a long promenade, 
generally known as the Prado, but assuming the varioua 
names of Salon del Prado, Paseo del Prado, de 
Eecoleto8, de Fuente Castellana, and Paseo de Atocha. 
On both sides of the promenade, but especially on the 
one opposite to the town, there arose lofty mansions and 
villas, the habitations chiefly crowding on the sloping 
ground in the rear and round the palace of the Marquis 
of Salamanca, a wealthy banker and atatearaan, whose 
wealth was in a great measure the result of building 
and contracting enterprise. 

The Salamanca harrio, or ward, extended from tho 
Alcala Gate at the outlet of the street of that name, to 
the end of the promenade at the Fuente Castellana, 
and its houses invaded the land far and near, driving 
the old bull-ring and other popular haunts from the 
spot. 

From the Alcala Gate to that of Atoclia, always 
facing the town, and outside the old circuit of its walla, 
you have, across the Prado, and rising in gentle 
undulation, the Baen Retiro — a royal park, now ceded 
to the public, on the outskirts of which, just across the 
Prado, is the historical monument of the Dos de Mayo 
(May 3), erected in remembrance of patriot heroes fallen 
in 1809 ; and next to it the world-renowned gallery of 
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pictures and the densely planted botanio garden. The 
Prado, and especially its continuation at Fuenta 
Castellana, lies low in a hollow, and is considered 
equally nnhealtliy in summer and winter. Preferencd 
is tUerefom given to the Retire, both as a place of 
fashionable resort and the ground for future habitation. 
The Madrid people have now their Rotten Row and 
Ladies' Mile in the Retiro. On a severed strip of the 
royal park, between its fence and the Prado, are the 
concert grounds of the Retiro gardens, and the dancing 
grounds of the Apollo gardens ; and in the rear of these, 
aa well as of the picture gallery and the botanic garden, 
there are rising, on both sides of a broad avenue, rows 
of tall houses, which, as more central and healthy, are 
in greater demand than those in tho barrio of 
Salamanca. 

The modern blocks of buildings, the neat and sober 
yet not too monotonous rows of windows of these new 
quarters, are a great relief to the eye saddened by the 
squalor and decay of old Madrid, sick of the dwarfish 
turrets, clumsy domes, and unsightly pinnacles which 
disfigure the fronts of many public buildings ; thoao 
outrageous churches, especially, rising in every variety 
of shocking bad taste — edifices in wigs and curl-papera, 
one might say — the worst specimens of the^'ococo and 
bai'oque, of the seicento which disgrace many of the 
Italian cities and Rome itself, but nowhere rouse 



such feeKnga of wrath and destructivenesa as in this 
city of unredeemed arcliiteetural ugliness. 

The extension of the town, wherever old barriers 
are thrown down and fresh ground opened to specu- 
lation, is a phenomenon by no means peculiar to Madrid. 
It is everywhere the result of the growth and sub- 
division of wealth, placing within the reach of vast 
classes of persons those comforts and luxuries which 
wealth can command, and giving society that impulse 
which best promotes the materia], if not the moral, well- 
being of the greatest number. 

The apparent wonder in the case of Madrid is that 
all this obvious development of its prosperity datea 
from the outbreak of those political disturbances which 
led to BO prolonged a chain of national disasters. But 
the fact is that it takes time — sometimes much time 
— before a nation feels the wounds inflicted by revo- 
lutions and civil wars. The most immediate effect of 
such calamities is " fairo rouler les dcua," as the French 
have it, or to throw the crown-pieces into circulation. 
A great deal of bustle and activity, of jobbery and 
robbery, is apt to attend warlike movements and 
political convulsions at their outbreak, and capitals 
and large cities are the spots to which fortunate con- 
tractors and shoddy speculators almost invariably 
betake themselves and their ill-gotten wealth. 

Your Spaniard is a grand hidalgo, well off in every 
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respect, endowed by Providence with almost boundless 
i^cultoral and mineral riches, and relying upon an 
indefinite supply of hired labour. He knows that he 
need not -work more than suits his own pleasure ; and 
he has at hand a host of eager neighbours, among 
whom he can at his choice fai'm out his broad acres 
and deep mines, sure at any time of an ample share 
of his own corn, oil, aud wiue, as well as of his quick- 
silver, coal, iron and copper ores. He is the landlord 
of Europe ; other people are his journeymen, only too 
happy to get his wages, or even to toil in the bare 
hope of getting them. Nine-tenths of the improve- 
ments by which Madrid has ever been or is being 
embellished, are the results of foreign enterprise and 
ingennity. The stately blocks of houses round the 
Puerta del Sol were erected by French builders. The 
tramways which are now traversing the city in every 
direction, and from end to end, have been laid by 
English engineers. From England also came the arcliea 
and pillars of the two great Crystal Palace-like town 
markets in the Calle de Toledo and Plaza de la 
Ccbada, as well as the huge iron stanchions supporting 
the gigantic viaduct which joins the northern to the 
southern districts of Madrid, spanning the deep valley 
or gully which rendered so arduous the communication 
between the main bulk of the city and its outlying 
low and crowded suburbs — a splendid thorouglifarc. 




emulating, if not surpassing, the Holborn achievement, 
and bearing a comparison with the row of magnificent 
granite arches, riding from hill-side to hill-side, across 
Lausanne. 

" Madrid, che signoreggia in nn deserto " (Madrid, 
which lords it over a desert), never looked to greater 
advantage than at the winter season in which Queen 
Isabella came back to it after her ^lotia-ctei vUleygiatura. 
The rains, which had flooded the southern provinces, 
had only fertilised and revived the parched-up, wind- 
blown plains of New Castile, at the same time that 
they swept away the last trace of the cholera. Seen 
from some of the swelliug waves by which the land 
is diversified, as from the terraces of the towering 
roj'al palace, or from the observatory, the treeless, 
hcdgelees, houseless champaign just now looked less 
dreary and desolate, and the range of the Guadarrama 
MouDtains, with the sunset upon it, caused Madrid to 
appear a somewhat less God-forsaken spot than it really 
is. But the promenades, or -jiftseos, which run all round 
the towu, with the exception of the Prado, were in a 
state of deplorable neglect, flanked with stunted shaggy 
trees, furrowed with deep ruts, unfit either for walking 
or driving, as was also, too generally, the town pa\'e- 
menL Those fashionable bits of promenade of the 
Prado, on which the people moved round and round 
like horses in a mill, lay low, and had no view, and 
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the aame migliK be said of the oB^ of tbo Retiro, 
and of some other royal deiieia» occaaioDaUy open to 
the public ; while the aaij coouiiADdiDg ground, the 
Montana del Principe I^o, had been sadly cut ap and 
laid waste to make room for a ]arne |>ile of barracks — 
an eyesore to the country £w and wide, and an obstrac- 
tion to part of the panoramie prospect laid before the 
windows of the lofty palace. 

Notwithstanding the inclemency of early winter, 
about which we were assured by the natives thnt 
"do such weather had been known within memory of 
the oWeat inhabitant," the sky of Madrid, when fine, 
was very fine, and hardly even in Italy could one 
see so pare, deep, trauslucent a canopy of heaven as 
here encompassed us. But there were drawbacks to 
the enjoyment; for whatever may be said of the 
qualities of the Madrid climate, and of its good effects 
on the gout of Charles V., who had here his hunting 
box, one cannot forget that the town stands at an 
altitude of 2,400 feet above the sea-leveL The air 
ia keen, bracing with a vengeance — that air which 
will not put out u taper, yet kills a man (" que niata 
un hombre, y no apaga un candil") — uud the contrast 
itetween the warm sultry day and the shaip frosty 
night ])ut3 a man's endurance to the direst test, as 
mudi when the atmosphere is perfectly still as when 



the boiateroua, murderous north -wind sweeps irresistibly 
over the devoted plain. 

Cold 03 it was, we, coming from the north, were 
scarcely inclined to call this December "winter," though . 
we found our bright chimney corner the pleasanteat, 
and, in every sense, the dearest spot in Madrid. But 
the people that went about the streets seemed to look 
upon their country as another Siberia. They warned 
us that in Madrid it is necessary "taparae y taparsc bicn" 
(to muffle up and muffle up tightly), and it is hardly 
credible what amount of capes, comforters, and wrappers 
of all kinda they themselves, old and young, contrived 
to heap on. The women alone, strange to say, walked 
about bare-headed, or, at the utmost, slightly shaded 
by the veil of their mantilla ; but men of all ages 
went about embozados, wrapped up to their very nosea, 
breathing their own breath, creeping at a snail's pace, 
encumbering the narrow side-walks, till a man accus- 
tomed to the rapid tide of London thoroughfares would 
fret himself to death, and feel inclined to make his way 
through the sluggish throng by jumping over their 
heads, or knocking them down right and left. 

Notwithstanding their complaints of lack of custom, 
consequent upon the absence of the Court, the Madrid 
shop and inn keepers abated not a jot of the enormity 
of their charges. A modest apartment, with very in- 
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different bre. br m siagle Man came to somediii^ "^ 
£3 daily at some oT the, grast kotds neu tlie Foott 
del Sol. A fiam^ted smU io * lodgiDg-house, vitli 
only two wallj- aTsikUe rooms, let at £20 a am^ 
Co;»ls were not to be had for kes than 15 a ton, and 
finiwood fit to bum, s«Jd by veight, coald not be pro- 
cured ou easier t«rm& Bread was not dear, it is ^*' 
but butter (hardly eatable) was sold at 5fr. a pouni 
Common wiuo, conveyed in high-scented goat-afans, 
oxocrablo to unaccustomed palates, might be had wr 
next to nothing, but the poorest bottle of ValdepeB** 
<ir Uiujti, which was at all drinkable, was charged 2fr. 

Witli all these drawbacks, however, Madrid was tfl 
many nn enjoyable place. There never were less than 
throe or four theatres open daily — on Sundays two sae- 
oesHivo performances, afternoon and evening. A some- 
what Becoml-rsite Italian opera at the " Teatro Real ; 
a jioor translation of Le Supplice dune Femiii£ at the 
"Circo;" SoUlados de Plomo at the "Principe;" and 
La Jialalta da los Dktblos at the " Novedades ; " Spanish 
plays not unfrequently clever, and, as a rule, creditably 
porformed. 

Close to the list of " Espectaculos," or *' Funciones de 
Teatro," the daily papers, even the most rabid anti- 
clerical, published their "Boletin Ucligioso," a memo- 
randum of all the Church entertaiuments by which the 
clergy endeavoured to outdo the attractions of the play- 



iiouse — about half-a-score of places where high mas3es, 
"forty hours," triduos, novenas, etc., were performed, 
where the Host was exhibited and indulgences won, 
not omitting the medulla milagivsa (wonder-work- 
ing medal) of St. Ginez, and concluding with the 
" Visita de la Corte de Maria ; " mentioning the church 
where on each day one of the hundred wooden images 
of the Virgen held her Court) or was at home to her 
worshippers — a new form of religious rite peculiar to 
Spain, and unknown in Rome itself, quite in keeping 
with the piety which prompted the sovereign of these 
realms to appoint herself caniarera mayor, or mistress 
of the robes, to the Virgen del Sagrario at Toledo, 
and to send the most sumptuous of her ball dresses in 
a coach-and-six as an offering to the Virgen de Atocha. 

However likely the frequency and variety of these 
devotions might seem to supply the priests with a 
thriving business, there is no doubt that either their 
number was at that time greatly diminished, or they 
kept in a great measure out of sight. There waa 
scarcely one of the broad-brimmed Don Basilio hats 
to be met in the streets of Madrid for ten of the 
"triangles" one falls in with at every step in any of 
the Italian cities. 

Cowled monks, of course, were out of the question, 
for even the members of such orders as had escaped 
proscription (as the Scolopii, Ignorantins, or Frilres 
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des ^M>ka Chr^tiennes) wore the common priestly 
garb. Beggars, also, although still tolerated, and 
although some of them were coming back with the 
"quality" from the sea-baths, were not as numerona 
aa at Rome or Naples in former times ; and their 
Caatilian prido seemed to forbid their urging their 
requests in too plaintive a whine, or wrenching alms 
from unwilling hands by sheer importunity. Down 
they mostly squatted on the pavemeut, mumbling 
prayers, or exhibiting their sores — a squalid, loathsome, 
and noisy, but otherwise not a very troublesome crew. 
The like of them one meets day by day on the bridge 
over the Golden Horn at Constantinople. 

The weather had been hitherto unfavourable to 
outdoor amusements. The last bull-fight of the 
season had been given up in despair, owing to the 
obstinate rains. The promenades were deserted, and 
the famous toilets for which the ladies of the upper 
and middle ranks are renowned — the "pale mauvo 
satin trimmed with blonde and white bugles," or the 
"sky-blue velvet," which were described aa "charming 
every eye, as they swept the mud at the promenade 
of Fuento Castellana " — were now laid up for a better 
Beason. At church, black silk and veils were de rigueur ; 
at the opera, the ladies appeared simply and modestly 
I Attired. The low dresses of Paris and London were 
adopted without some modifications, suggested 



either by stricter notions of decency, or by the eon- 
aciouaness of less exuberance of youthful bloom and 
less splendour of dazzling complexion. 

The Spaniards are not partial to bodily exercise. 
Vehicles — both haekney coaches and private equipages 
— were, on the average of population, more numerous 
than anywhere else; cab fares, on the whole, higher. 
The deep mud of the roads, and the villanously hard 
pavement in the back streets, rendered all kind of 
locomotion equally detestable. Madrid was still, 
perhaps, the last Christian city in Europe in which 
the eaves from the roofs were allowed to pour down 
their cataracts thundering on the umbrellas of the 
passers-by. 

All these evils, however, and the smells and filth 
which still disgraced the "only and unique Court," 
were rapidly giving way before that civilisation which 
no human race can resist ; but the proofs of a certain 
disregard of comfort and decency, of laxity of police 
regulations and discipline, were, and are, and, it is 
to be feared, will long continue obtrusive. 

The faces of the to^-n clock in the turret of the 
Palace of the Gubemacion, or Home Office and Pre- 
fecture of Police, look on the four aides of the com- 
pass all over the town, but are said never to keep 
time together day or night. The phenomenon is taken 
aa an emblem of the political, social, and moral order 
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of the city and country. Everything at sixes and 
sevens, and as much difficulty in bringing clocks — 
or even the four faces of one and the same clock — 
to agree on the time of day now as the Emperor 
Charles V., at Juste, found in the achievement of the 
same task in the sixteenth century. 




Gloomy expectations — Wintry weather — The line of procBBgion — 
Aspect of the atreeta — The Atocha Church — The Virgin of 
Atocha — The troops — DeeorationB — Attitude of the people— The 
long waiting — The arrival — The Queen's appearance — An icy 
reception. 

The Idea of March came and passed;' on the 14th 
of December, after a five montha' abaenee and endless 
delays and postponements, caused by and causing un- 
utterable fears, the Queen of Spain made her entrance 
into Madrid, and survived it. 

Damp and gloomy weather had left us for some 
time, and we had had five or six days as bright and 
brisk as befit this climate, but the 14th was a day of 
unmatched lustre even for Madrid ; the blue of the 
Bky of unusual depth, the sun dazzling with more than 
royal splendour — a day of a thousand. 

The air was keen and somewhat piercing, however. 
The thermometer stood a line or two below the freezing 
point in the early morning; and away from the sun 
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one felt that the temperature wns such as might be 
expected at the altitude of Madrid, a height juat a 
little less that of Skiddaw or Helvellyn. The Queen 
wis to be here at 12.30 noon, but punctuality is 
not one of the Spanish virtues oven for royalty, and 
the proverb is : " Those who are worth having are worth 
waiting for." 

She left the Pardo at 1.30 p.m., and came to town 
by the Vincente Gate. Her route lay across the 
royal gardens of the Campo del Moro, fronting the 
royal palace on the south ; ahe drove up by the Cueata 
de la Vega, and heuce all across Madrid, from the 
palace end of the Callc Mayor to the Puerta del Sol, 
and down the Callo do Alcala. On issuing from the 
latter street at its lower end, the Queen turned to the 
right, and coasted the town along the promenades of 
the Salon del Prado and Paseo del Prado ; she crossed 
the Paseo del Prado, and went up the avenue called 
the Paseo de Atocha, leading to the famous sanctuary 
or basilica of Atocha; the custom of Spanish monarchs, 
at the end of any journey, being invariably to pay 
their devotions at the principal church of the locality, 
to give thanks for their safe arrival, before they proceed 
to their resting-place. 

Among the many sacred ediiices, mostly in bad 
toflte, by which Madrid is disfigured, the palm of ugli- ' 
ncss may freely be awarded to this Church of Atocha, 
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which is, nerertbelesB, the holy of holies of the Spsnisfa 
dynasty, the shnae of a miracoloos iou^ of ths 
Virgin, at whose feet the ruling sovereiga U bound 
to pay homage weekly, repairing to it in state every 
Saturday, during the stay of the Court in the capital. 

The Virgin of Atocha, or Antioehia — a black image, 
one of the many carved by the Evangelist Luke — i* 
the repository of the joys and sorrows of the royal 
house in all the occurrences of births, maziiages, and 
(loaths. She ia their refuge in the hour of danger or 
affliction. She thrive on kings' offerings, and wears 
queens' cast-off clothes. It was she who interposed 
miraculously, and saved Queen Isabella's life against 
the murderous attempt of the priest, liartin Merino, 
in 1852. 

The Atocha Church rises at about half a mile's 
distance from the town, close to the railway station 
bearing the same name, and ia approached through 
ita long straggling avenue, flanked on the left by a 
bore and rugged bank, enclosing the gardens of the 
Buen Retire, and ou the right by a narrow platform 
or terrace, commanding a wide extent of that open 
treoiess country, which makes the neighbourhood of 
Madrid BO irrcclaimably dismal. 

The church has a piazza or cloister in front, shut 
in by a rustic colonnade, and exhibits a high staring 
facade surmounted by a red gable with pinnacles at 
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the two ends, a plastered surface smeared with red 
paint to resemble brick, intersected with broad slate- 
coloured borders at right angles, and ornamented with 
huge royal escutcheons of the same sober hue. It has 
not even the merit of plainness or quaintuess to redeem 
its paltry design, and there is nothing to reconcile the 
eye to the aspect of dilapidation, neglect, and slovenli- 
ness which seem to have fixed their seal upon the place, 
and which a glaring sun, and a waste only ceasing to 
be a sea of mud when it becomes a wildernesa of chalky 
dust, conspire to set out in all its staring hideousneas. 

The interior is almost as uninviting as the outside. 
It consists of a main nave separated from a single aisle 
on its left, the nave hung with dusty and tattered 
banners, the trophies of Spanish valour, and the aisle 
cumbered with large glass cases containing wax-work 
figures in the best style of Madame Tussaud — a gorgeous 
robed and diademed Vii'gin, a naked and bleeding 
Saviour, and several Divine infants in brocade and 
muslin, all done to the life with a reality the repulsive- 
ncsa of which no artistic idealisation attempts to soften. 
Round the walls, at several of the altars, hang number- 
less eX'Votos — wasen legs, arms, eyes, and ears, or small 
pictures in glazed frames representing hair- breadth 
escapes from mortal danger by flood and fire, all evidence 
of the Virgin's healing and saving powers, or of that 
boundless popular faith which exceeds all wonders. 
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I went out in an open carriage at the appointed 
hour, and drove along the streets that were to be graced 
by the royal pageantry. Already, before nine in the 
morning, the whole town was alive with warlike music, 
and vast raasses of horac, foot, and artillery poured 
forth from the barracks and lined the roads for miles. 
Four thousand additional troops had been sent from 
Vicalvaro and Alcala, to swell the 16,000 which con- 
stituted the ordinary Madrid garrison. Along the town 
streets the infantry was massed ; on the paseos the 
artillery was drawn up ; au array of guns and caissons, 
mules, horses, and men, sufficient, one would have 
thought, for a rehearsal of the battle of Austerlitz. At 
the gate of Alcala white and yellow plumed cuirassiers 
were posted, a gallant glittering band, eight or ten 
deep. The red and blue cuii'aseiers lined the Atoeha 
Avenue. Besides the regular troops, the grounds were 
swarming with "civil" and "veteran" guards, the 
Spanish gendarmerie, the elite of the army, who did 
good service against thieves, but who had lately gained 
an ill name by shedding blood somewhat indiscrimi- 
nately during the almost periodical riots in the Madrid 
fltreeta. 

Of all the people of Europe, tho Spaniards are 
perhaps the fondest of military shows ; and, indeed, the 
Spanish army was at this time well clad and appointed, 
and seemed also remarkably well trained. The £ 
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sddiera bear the whole histoiy ol their ancient martia] 
e^tkdls printed on their bold, fanmied, bony counte- 
nances, on their harsh and Btem bot generally hand- 
aoioe fleatares. With proper discipline and competent 
l<'aH^*w, these fine fellows, one woold say, jndging £rom 
appearances, ooold at any time renew the prodigies of 
Gonzalvo's men-at-anns or Alva's infeintiy. 

From a veiy eaiiy hoar the Spanish flag was waring 
in the sharp cool breeze &om the top of every pablio 
bnilding, and about noon many of the windows and 
balconies along the streets the procession was to go 
throngh were hung ftith gay silk and damask cloth, 
mostly gold and red, with here and there at the houses 
of the grandees, tapestries blazoning forth the arms of 
the family. The scene was lively, especially at the 
Paerta del Sol, with its great white pillar-like fountain 
plashing in the middle, and along the broad Aloala 
Street, a sloping, slightly bent street, but picturesque 
and stylish in the main, in spite of some mean palaces 
and rococo churches that disfigure it in its details. 

There was but little show of excitement about 
the streets, not more than the usual throng at the 
central Sun's Gate, and only the few ordinary pedes- 
trians in Alcala Street ; our vehicle was for a long 
time the only one on the grounds. At no time in 
the day could I have counted six carriages lounging 
about, and scarcely that number of hackney coaches. 
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The fact is, there was no slight alarm and anticipation 
of mischief among the people, and wise men followed 
the hint designedly given by many of the Opposition 
papers, " to keep out of harm's way, and stay at 
home," 

We took our station at tUo turning of the Atocha 
Avenue, and presently we saw the carriages of the 
great people privileged to attend the ceremony driving 
up to the church. Before the main door was an 
enormoos escutcheon with the arms of Castile and 
Leon ; by the side of that were two no less huge 
shields, where on a blue field one could read, in silver 
letters, verses in praise of the " Queen of the Angela." 
Inside the church, a glittering crowd of Cabinet 
ministers, foreign diplomatists, and other civil, reli- 
gious, and miUtary dignitaries. The Patriarch of the 
Indies and other officiating prelates and priests were at 
their places, and nothing was wanted but the queen of 
the f^te. 

At last at about half-past two, the cannon thundered 
from the barracks of the Montana del Principe Pio ; 
all the bells of the hundred steeples of Madrid gave 
tongue. A great commotion was perceptible all along 
the line of troops. The bands of each corps struck 
up the Royal March, and presently, preceded by 
squadrons of cavalry, and by two carriages conveying 
Bome of the royal retinue, the Queen's state coach 
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hove in sight, drawn by eight horses, and passing at 
as rapid a pace as men and horses, outriders, stafiF, 
and escort could manage to keep up. 

The Queen sat iu her close carriage, with the King 
on her left, and the Prince of Asturiaa and the Infante 
opposite to her, on the front seat. The carriage on 
both sides and behind was closely beset by mounted 
men and ofScers, while at each carriage window rode 
one of the marshals of Spain, on one side O'Donnell, 
Duke of Tetuan, President of the Council of Ministers, 
on the other Serrano, Duke de la Torre, lately raised 
to the dignity of President of the Senate. It was by 
this latter's pressing advice that the Queen had been 
persuaded to grace the capital with her presence. He 
had gone out himself to the Pardo with Concha, Marques 
del Duero, to allay the Queen's fears, and to make 
himself answerable witli his head for her safety from 
the apprehended insults. 

Notwithstanding this perfect forest of hats and 
plumes and sword-blades by which the royal coach 
was encompassed, I could get a distinct though rapid 
glimpse of its occupants. The Queen, in half-mourning, 
with a small white bonnet, partly hid by her high- 
dressed hair, pale in complexion, with fixed vacant 
eyes, and a sad suffering expression. The King in hia 
marshal's uniform, looking thin and small by the side 
of hia portly consort, bowing right and left with eager 
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activity ; the young Prince and Princess, also dressed 
in black and white, demure, not unpretty, happy- 
looking. 

The sight just glanced before us, and soon that 
carriage, and the others following, and the squadron 
of horse, and mounted police, and livery servants were 
lost in the avenue, and the Queen alighted at the 
church, where the "Te Deum" and the "Salve," set 
off by glorious strains of instrumental accompaniment, 
entertained her for half an hour. 

In the meanwhile, I moved off towards town, and 
drove up by the road by which the Queen's cortege was 
BOon to follow through the Calle de Atocha, one 
of the great eastern thoroughfares and main arteries 
of the city, fronting the pciseo or Avenue de Atocha 
above mentioned, and across the Plaza Mayor to the 
Puerta del Sol, where such people as had assembled to 
see the, to them, familiar pageantry were still lingering 
on the spot awaiting its reappearance. 

The crowd was nowhere very dense, nor was tliere 
any sign of popular emotion. There was not a cheer 
or a shout heard anywhere on the Queen's passage ; 
hardly one hat, besides my own, as fai- as I saw 
and as far as I was told, was taken off in return for 
the puny King's fidgety and obsequious obeisances, 
If the Queen could be satisfied with the noise of drum 
and fife, trumpet, cannon, and church-bell, she had 
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that to her heart's content ; but anjr other demonstra- 
don, either by word or look, it would have been vain 
for her to look for. Such of the population of the 
capital as were not absent, voluntarily shunned the 
a^t; and the few who stood on the Queen's route 
seemed to have met for no other purpose than to 
show her as much indifference — to use no stronger 
xnad — as they could, compatibly with their safety. 

On such terms have the people of the Spanish 
Mpital. and what the official papers still called "La 
Khm BondMkea" (th« Boonti^ Queen), come together 
liter fivo mouths* separation. 

Ttien ««a» bo far as I vitnessed, no positive insult 
oflwed in word, gesture, or writing; only no mark of 
l\«(M?cl. The Opposition papers, especially the Iberia, 
mtuio themsclvea merrj- about the "cold" experienced 
tluriug tlio (Juoon'a entrance. The reception was Indeed 
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— The audience — The aBSombled aenatora and deputies — Spanish 
notabilities — The Queen's progress — Her entrance — Her personal 
appearance— The Crown speech — Spain and Chili — Spain, Italy, 
and the Pope. 

The opening of Parliament is the most royal of a king's 
acts. Constitutional monarcha have this advantage 
over their despotic brethren, that they go through a 
ceremony which may almost be called a yearly corona- 
tioD. It is only under a representative Government 
that the throne and the ermine mantle are brought so 
frequently before the popular gaze. An absolute ruler 
ia a being apart, out of sight ; soon falls out of mind, 
and comes to be looked upon as a myth, a some- 
thing inarticulate, inacccssibk', unfathomable. Limited 
monarchy is one with the nation — its soul — its 
utterance. A royal speech ia the quintessence of all 
a people's thoughts and feelings. 
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The Spanish Cortes are opened at the Senate or 
at the Congress (House of Deputies), in alternate years. 
It was, at this juncture {December 27, 1866), the turn 
of the Lower House ; hut as that building lies all across 
the town, at the lower end of the Carrera dc Geronimo, 
preference was given to the Senate (which rises a few 
yards distant from the royal palace), in consideration 
of the Queen's "interesting" condition, which unfitted 
her for prolonged exertion. Her Majesty, however, waa 
still strong enough not only to go out regularly every 
day through lladrid to the Euen Eetiro, drawn by her 
team of six mules, and preceded and followed by her 
brilliant escort of cuirassiers with drawn swords (in 
accordance with Spanish royal etiquette), but even to 
leave her carriage and walk unattended in the private 
bowers of that favourite public promenade. 

The Congress of Deputies is a modem building iu 
tolerably good taste, done on the model of the French 
Chambre dea Deputes. But the Senate House is only 
the old Augustinian Church and Monastery of Dofia 
Maria de Aragou, appropriated to parliamentary uses 
with but trifling alterations. The church outside is 
mean and hideous, but the interior, fitted out for the 
nula (hall or house), is an elegant elliptical edifice, lofty 
»nd aiiy, ucwly atnceoed and gilt, but preserving still, 
ulmost untouclicd, the features of the original design, 
which had intended it for a place of religious worahii^ 
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the spaces formerly occupied by the side altars being 
merely masked by tribunes for the spectators. Over 
the door, at the main entrance, the organ-loft had been 
widened into a gallery with raised seats in steps, amphi- 
theatre-wise ; and in the apse opposite to the entrance, 
where once rose the main altar, the throne, surmounted 
by a canopy of gold and crimson, had been reared. 

The building is of moderate dimensions ; a single 
nave, resting on massive Corinthian columns, on both 
sides and at both ends. The walla were completely 
unadorned, and all was blank, with the exception of 
small escutcheons over the doors, bearing a red lion 
rampant on a white field, surmounted by a royal 
crown. 

At the time I entered (about 1 p.m.), the seats 
in the hall and the gangway between them began to 
fill up with members of both Houses. The places had, 
however, been to a great extent invaded by women and 
children, for whom probably no room had been found in 
the galleries, and who had thus broken in among the 
paires jxttrio!, either by the indulgence of the door- 
keepers, or by that carelessness as to the odd and 
incongruous which seems to preside inevitably over 
all Cosas dc Espana. 

The gentlemen of the Spanish Fourth Estate, in 
whose tribune 1 sat, were indignant at the " unseemly 
,^ight>" and protested that " the assembly of the peers 
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and commons of the realm was being turned into a 
boarding-school." 

Spanish senators and deputies have no official dress, 
and the greatest number present were in black ; but 
uniforms of every variety were not wanting, military, 
magisterial, and episcopal. There were marshals and 
general officers by the score, all bespangled with stare, 
all encumbered with long swords ; warlike tools these 
latter, rigidly excluded from deliberative assemblies in 
some other countries. 

The gentlemen of the Press near me, famihar with 
every face, pointed out Marshal Serrano, Duke do 
la Torre, the newly-appointed President of the Senate, 
who, however, on such a day as this, sat among his 
colleagues on ii side-bench. They showed me Rios 
Rosas, the Government candidate for the speakership of 
the Lower House ; the Marques de Novaliches, a rising 
statesman, in favour at Court, .bald, though still young, 
keen-looking, aristocratic, intelligent. Near these the 
Dukes of Alva, of Frias, and the Principe Pio — ^thia 
last a nobleman of old Italian extraction; a vast 
number of ex-ministers, Narvaez, jVrazola, Escosura, 
Sartorius Condc de San Luis, Salaverria, etc.; two 
literary men, Modesto Lafuente and De Campo 
Amor ; aomc journalists ; several supreme magistrates ; 
of the prelates only one, the Patriarch of the Indies ; 
but many militarj- men, such as JostS Concha, Marquea 
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de la Havana, General Calonge, Henrique O'DonnclI, 
brother of the marshal, formerly, aa my neighbours 
informed me, a Carlist leader, etc. The majority here 
consisted of senators, and the Moderado, or reactionary 
Opposition, greatly outnumbered tlie Unionist sup- 
portera of the Government. Of the Progressists and 
Democrats, few, if any, were in attendance. 

Towards two o'clock, the commissions appointed by 
both Houses to receive Her Majesty moved towards 
the entrance, and there, as the door was thrown open, 
some of the members of the Cabinet were seen standing: 
Posada Herrera, Vega Armijo, Alonzo Martinez, Ber- 
mudez de Castro, and last, not least, O'Donnell, Duke 
of Tetuan, tall and massive, cold, silent, unsympathetic, 
square-faced, with slightly prominent jaws, white thin 
hair on lips and chin, bald — as were the majority of 
men here present ; a conspicuous figure, overtopping 
by a whole head the minor mortals around him. At 
the back of the ministers, a close phalanx of halberdiers, 
hedging the entrance on both sides, and beyond, a 
vast array of artillerymen, lancei's, troops of all arms 
(except National Guards, for at that time they had 
none in Spain), encumbering the place far and wide. 

The Queen was to leave the palace at two ; but it 
was half an hour past the time before the cannon was 
heard. Her progress was only along the Plaza do 
Oiiente (the large square before the Alcazar, with an 



^ 
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enclosed garden guarded by colossal statues of the kings 
of Spain all round the hedges, and the bronze effigy of 
Philip IV. on a rearing charger in the centre), and 
hence, round the corner on the left, into the Calle de 
Baylen, which faces the Senate House at its upper end. 
The twenty-one guns' salute was hardly at an end 
before the Queen's state carriage, with eight milk-white, 
high-plumed steeds, was at the door. 

Four kings-at-arma preceded — gorgeous gentlemen, 
among whom playing-card manufacturei's delight to 
take their models ; then four gold mace-bearers ; the 
sergeants of the two Houses ; the Parliamentary com- 
missions and the Cabinet ministers promiscuously ; a 
■whole host of Court gentlemen and servants iu flaming 
livery ; and at last the Queen, resting on the arm of 
the puny man they called her " august consort," but 
who was more famiUarly nick-named "Paquito." Her 
Muji^Hty walked, or, to use the proper word, waddled in, 
BWaying licr round sides with some effort, her usual 
cori)ulenco enhanced by her condition, but with her 
face wreathed in smiles, nodding graciously right and 
h'ft, and now and then stopping for a second to address 
in a loud voice a "Como stas, Marques?" " Como va, 
mi doncral?" to anyone in the crowd of assembled 
ni<rMnriivgo», as they stood back in two long lines to 
«tii' bcT piWH, whom she particularly wished to honour 
with licr notice. On reaching the middle of the ] 
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she made a somewhat longer halt, turning to hor right 
to drop a more pointed curtsey towards the diplomatic 
gallery. Finally she ascended the steps of the throne, 
and took her place, while her augusto csposo sat in a 
lower chair on her left. 

The kings-at-arms, the ministers, and other digni- 
taries stood in various groups on and about the throne's 
steps. The Queen wore the crown on her head, and 
her ermine mantle reached down to her knees. Her 
dress was of white satin trimmed with black, ending 
in a long train which was borne by pages. The only 
one of her sex in attendance was the Marquesa de 
NovaUches, a lady of rare personal attractions. 

The Queen was pale, but, to my thinking, not iu 
bad health. Those familiar with her outward appear- 
ance assured me she was thin and wan and aged before 
her time. She was then in her thirty-sixth year. 

Soon after the queen was seated, she glanced all 
round the hall, and with a sweeping wave of her 
hand, she cried in a loud voice : " Sentad-oa " (sit 
down). And the assembly, who had hitherto been 
standing, obeyed her order. Presently Marshal 
O'Donnell knelt before the throne, and after going 
through the ceremony of kissing her hand, handed 
her the Crown speech. The Queen opened and read 
it. Her voice was not strong, but distinct ; the utter- 
ance rapid and unemphatic. She hurried through her 
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rather long rliapsody very much in the tone of a young 
schoolgirl saying her lesson. 

There were, during the delivery, no symptoms of 
that cough which I had been told troubled the Queen 
and prevented her usual fluency in private convei^ 
satiou ; but when the reading was over a rather 
violent fit came on, which caused Her Majesty evident 



On recovering her breath, the Queen rose and stood 
for some time on the steps of the throne, as if waiting 
for something that was to complete the ceremony. 

As if interpreting her mind, one of the senators, 
General Mata y Aloz, gave a loud shout : " Sefiorea, 
viva la Reina ! " 

The cry was caught up and the hall rang with one 
sufliciently high and almost unanimous cheer. 

Tlie royal couple then descended the steps, crossed 
the hall in all its length, again nodding their heads 
to the profoundly bowing assembly ; Her Majesty 
again stopped for a marked salute to the foreign 
diplomatists, and disappeared with all her suite. 

There was nothing in the Queen's discourse that 
may deserve unburying from the limbo of the gene- 
rality of Crown speeches to which it was consigned. 
Only two topics, interesting to the world at the time, 
were touched upon. The Queen said, that " her ardent 
desire for peace had been powerless to avert the break- 
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iug out of hostilities with the republic of Chili." This 
w;is said in full coafidenee of the favourable success of 
the war, for the dolorous news of the royal corvette 
Coviuionga having been captured by the Chilian 
Esmerahla, and of the Spanish admiral, Pareja, shoot- 
ing himself, crushed by the aenso of his defeat, had 
not yet reached Madrid. 

The Queen added, that " motives of various nature, 
grounded on the permanent interests of the country, 
had induced her to recognise the kingdom of Italy," 
but that "this recognition had not weakened her 
sentiments of profound respect and filial attachment 
to the common Father of the faithful, and that no 
less enduring was her firm purpose to consider the 
right that belonged to the Holy See." 

There was not a little shift and shuffle in this 
royal rigmarole ; sixteen years before, when this same 
Queen ruled over Spain, subject to the influence of 
Narvaez and the Modei-ados, Spain had not been 
aatiafied with considering the right of the Holy See. 
She had proclaimed her duty to fight for the integrity 
of the Papal States; with that intent she had 
despatched a powerful armament to the Tiber, where 
it had been shoved aside with little ceremony by the 
generals of Napoleon III., and Spain had to resign 
herself to the part of jackal to the French lion. 

But now the Pope was again in distress, three- 
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fourths of the Papal States had fallen a prey to the 
" sacrilegious usurper," and the " successor of Charle- 
magne" had connived at, if not actually abetted and 
eucouragcd, the " impious spoliation." Now would 
have been the time for the Catholic Queen to take up 
the cudgels in vindication of the rights of the Holy 
See, or at least to protest against the deed of the 
" robbers " who trampled upon them. Instead of this, 
thu Queen only took time to " consider," but in the 
meanwhile the annexation of papal domains was 
virtually carried out, and Spain recognised it as an 
" accomplished fact " five years after its consummation. 
The sorrowful history of the long debate between 
the Queen and her Government, or rather between her 
ministers and her camarilla, waa summed up iu that 
single word ''consider." To recognise the Italian king- 
dom had become a necessity, or the Queen's Government 
could never have lived at peace with the Liberals, 
and would have become the laughing-atock of all Europe, 
who would have said that " the Italian kingdom was 
like the sun in heaven — something that little cares 
whether bats and owls recognise it or not." Still, it 
was deemed advisable to fall back on some arriire 
pensie, and rcaerve freedom of action ; an undignified 
and pusillanimous course, which risked a quarrel with 
Italy, and did not allay the displeasure of the Holy 
Father. 
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As a consequence of this shilly-Bhallying speech, 
there was for aome time an angry correspondence 
between the Court of Madrid, where the Foreign 
Minister, Bermudez de Castro, foolishly expressed a 
hope that " the Pope might still recover his lost 
provinces," and La Marmora, the head of the Italian 
Government at Florence, who contended that the 
Spanish statesman had no business to entertain, or at 
least to express any such hope. 

The ill feelings arising from those dissensions were 
carried so far that they might have endangered the 
peaceful intercourse between the two States, or might, 
with greater probability, have overthrown the O'Donnell 
Cabinet — distracted as it was between the reactionary 
party that threatened to swamp it in the Cortes, and 
the Liberals that stormed against it from the printing 
offices and the popular clubs — had it not been for a 
sudden, though not altogether unexpected catastrophe, 
which seemed to bring about the long-impending " cata- 
clysm," but which, for the present, turned out a mere 
" storm in a teapot." 



CHAPTER VI. 

A STORM IN A TEAPOT. 

Position of tha O'Donnell Govemtnent — Prim's early cateer — "Die 
rrogroHisto — Eapartero — The Iborian scheme — Prim st the head 
of the ProgrBMista— Milans del Boach — Prim — His character — 
Ilis tact and adJreaa — The King of Portugal in Madrid — I'riia's 
jminiDtdaviifnto — ^Failure of the enterprise — Excitement in 
Afadrid — Soenaa in the Puerta del Sol — Results of Prim'a 
failure — Embarrassment of the O'Donnell Government — 
O'Donnell'a clemency — Narvaez's death-bed. 

^^AU8^AL O'Donnell, Spanish Prime Minister, bad bad 
for many years a difficult game to play. He was 
tha chief actor in that prominciamiento of Vicalvaro, 
in 1854, which gave the military a permanent as- 
cendency in the Government. Engaged in a life and 
death struggle against bis rival, Narvaez, who had 
placed himself at the head of the Moderados, O'Donnell 
gntherod round him an Opposition to which he gave the 
name of Union Liberal. These names never had any 
ri'id meaning in Spain, where the "moderation" of 
(ino party was all of a piece with the " liberality " of 
thu other, and whore the rule of politics was, "Every- 
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body for himself, and the strongest to win." StiU, 
Narvaez and the Modcrados were a compact mass, 
and knew their own mind. They were Conservatives, 
and deemed it superfluous to use arguments when they 
could prevail by rifle bullets. O'Donnell placed him- 
self at the head of a coalition: He had a great many 
opiniona to humour, a great many principles to con- 
sider, 1.6. a great many personal interests to reconcile. 
To rid himself of aU embarrassments, he hit upon that 
capital scheme of a campaign of Morocco — 1859-60 — 
-which enabled him to come back at the head of a 
victorious army, compact and well-tempered like the 
blade of his sword, and to intimate to Narvaez that, if 
government was to be carried on by soldiering, "two 
could play at the game." 

In that campaign of Morocco, however, O'Donnell 
had only been the Agamemnon of the Spanish army. 
He had an Achilles under him, who more than shared 
his glory, and was bent on securing more than his half 
of the profit. 

This was Juan Prim, a Catalan, native of Reuss, 
one of those soldiers who began life with a marslial's 
staS" in their knapsack ; who, for his valour and by his 
address in political tergiversation, had risen to the rank 
of a lieutenant-general, with the title of Conde de 
Beuss ; and who in Africa fought with such daring as 
won him the title of Marques de los Castillejos, from 
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the name of some fortiScd moantaia heights n'hicli 
he stormed at the head of a cavalry charge. 

In the following year (1861), Prim was sent in 
command of a Spanish contingent, with the English 
and French, to Mexico ; where, after the taking of 
Vera Cruz, he, showing a discretion fully on a par 
with liis bravery, took upon himself, without consulting 
his Government, to withdraw his troops at the same 
time with the English, leaving the French alone to 
pursue those schemes of conquest by which they set 
up an empire in America, only to the destruction of 
their own empire in Europe. 

On his return after that Mexican expedition, and 
at the time of my first visit to Madrid, Prim was 
already a power in Spain ; and when I called upon 
bira in December, 1865, I found in his antechamber 
so large an assemblage of time-servers, both civil 
and mibtary, as left no doubt I was soon to be in 
presence of the rising sun. 

In his anxious desire to regain the good-will of 
the Queen, and to baffle the plots of the camarilla who 
had bcflct her all that autumn at La Granja, O'Donnell 
had shown so groat a loaning to the reactionary party 
OS to give offtiucc to the Progressists, many of whom 
had now turned against the Government, and, in their 
dotorminatiou to upset it, they only hesitated at a loss 
for a chiof. Tlio old loader of the Progresista party 
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■was Eapartero, a man of portentous energy in youth, 
but who had now reached the height of his ambition, 
looked upon himself as an old man (he was seventy- 
three years of age), and would allow nothing to interfere 
with the well-won repose he was enjoying on his estate 
at Logrono. 

Prim bimself, at this time a declared Progressist, 
with some other eminent men of that party, had 
gone out on a deputation to Logrofio ; but no eloquence 
had power to convince the old Marshal of the necessity 
of his presence in Madrid. He received the deputies 
with patriarchal hospitality, allowed hia name to be 
published at the head of the Progresista party as its 
nominal chief ; but advised them to place the actual 
management of their affairs in younger hands. 

Those hands could only be Prim's. The supreme 
direction was entrusted to him unanimously, and it 
was understood that war should be waged against 
the Government, and should not be limited to the 
overthrow of the O'Donnell Administration, but should 
aim at the dethronement of Isabella, the dSchiance 
and banishment of her dynasty, and the union of 
Spain with Portugal in a kingdom of "Iberia," under 
the auspices either of Dom Luiz, the reigning King 
of Portugal, or of King Dom Ferdinand his father. 
This idea of an Iberian union, preposterous and im- 
practicable as it might seem, was a favourite hobby 
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with many Spanish politicians ; it was written on the 
banner of the Progresista party, and it had its moat 
powerful organ in the Iberia, a paper edited by an 
ambitious man, all brain and no conscience, Sefior Don 
Praxedes Mateo Sagasta. 

The wonder about all this movetnent waa the bold 
outspoken attitude taken by these conspirators, who, for 
many weeks during the fall of that year, were awaiting 
the return of the King and Queen of Portugal, at that 
time on a visit to the Imperial French Court at Com- 
pi^gne, and were determined to give those constitutional 
sovereigus a reception which should be a " Mene, Slene, 
Tekel, Upharsin" to their own incorrigible despots of 
the Bourbon family. 

I used, when in Madrid, to frequent the club 
Casino del Principe, in Carrera Geronimo, where, in 
the evening, the elite, of the population assembled, and 
where all subjects connected with religion, politics, the 
Court, the Bourse, and gambling were discussed with a 
freedom, of which the freest communities in Europe or 
America can conceive no idea. 

The loudest talker in that crowd of oddities, the 
most brilliant, most popular, most amusing, was Milans 
del Bosch, a brigadier, a Catalan, the Patroclus to the 
Achilles of the Morocco expedition, the most assiduous 
attendant and alleged intimate friend of Prim. We 
struck up a friendship with Milans at first sight ; and 
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he volunteered to take me to Prim's quarters and make 
me acquainted with his chief. 

Prim had then his apartments in a palace in Calle 
Alcala, and lived in grand style, having made a fortune 
in his political career, as is customary with most 
Spaniards. His wealth had been more than doubled 
by his marriage with a Mexican lady of commercial 
rank, whom the Queen nevertheless had appointed her 
lady of honour. Isabella, with her wonted generosity, 
had continued to lavish favours, on the couple, even 
standing godmother to their eldest child, a girl, who 
bore the Queen's name. 

Under Milans' guidance, I threaded my way to the 
great man's cabinet, who was evidently awaiting me, 
and immediately dismissed everyone present, and bid- 
ding me be seated tSte-d-tite, entered at once on the 
subject nearest to his heart. 

A greater contrast than that between Prim and his 
rattling Jtdiis Achates, Milans del Bosch, could hardly 
be conceived. Prim, on his first interview at least, 
was cold, serious, self-restrained, and almost awfully 
diplomatic. He expressed a great deference to English 
opinion, spoke with effusion of his regard for the British 
Press, and begged me, "above all things, not to fall 
into the error common to hasty and prejudiced strangers, 
of drawing no distinction between the Spanish Govern- 
ment and the Spanish nation." 
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He then proceeded to a critdciflm of the O'Donnell 
Administration. "He could not understand," he aaid, 
"the drift of a Government which seemed evidently 
bent on keepmg the country in perpetual hot water, 
reflecting that, even if our age were disposed to look 
with any leniency on a quarrel-seeking community, 
it would never be for Spain, reduced as she was to 
the lowest degree of financial and social inanition, to 
throw the gauntlet right and left, as if aspiring to 
the reputation of a disturber of the public quiet. 

"Did it even suit Spain," he continued, "to have 
a hundred disputes on her hands, it would still be 
ungenerous and unnatural to look for her enemies 
among her ancient colonies of South America, among 
people sprung from her bosom, whose freedom and 
prosperity could and should be made conducive to 
Spain's own welfare no less than to her honour. It 
was, in his opinion, quite just and natural that the 
civilised world, and especially the great tradiug com- 
munities of Eugland and North America, should evince 
groat vexation and worry at this perpetual spriuging 
up of uubrolborly quarrels ; most reasonable that they 
should atimd up for thuir commercial interests, and 
resolve to keep the peace, even, if necessary, by putting 
fortli the strong baud. 

" For what concerned myself," be went on with a 
litUo moro wanutb, " were the honour of Spain really 
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at stake, I should be the last man to couut the odds, or 
advise BubtuiBsion to overbearing force. But we have 
here nothing of the kind. What will be imputed to ua 
is merely a design to display valour at the expense of 
comparatively defenceless adversaries, a siUy hankering 
after those colonies wliich slipped from our hands 
in a good moment for ourselves no less than for 
^^them, or a still more puerile rankling recollection of 
^^M^ts which it is now too late to retrieve, too idle to 

I was struck with this speech, which was evidently 
prepared for me, and seemed to display a good sense 
and moderation to which I was little accustomed in 
Spain ; and I formed from that moment an opinion 
respecting Prim's fitness to be a ruler of men, which 
I saw no reason to alter in the sequel. 

My first visit to Prim was on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, and I had but few opportunities of seeing him 
again during the season, though I had a good deal of 
talk with Milans at the club, where Prim seldom, if 
ever, showed himself. 

Meanwhile the agitation in the capital, and still 
more in the provinces, continued and grew apace. 
The Press carried its freedom to positive licence, and 
the Government seemed rapidly losing all control 
over it 

O'Donnell, relying on the support of the army, 
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hoping to counteract the plots of the camarilla, and 
to influence the Queen by awakening her fears, made 
semblance of turning his back on the Moderados, put 
forth some violent articles against the clergy in his 
semi-official organs, and winked at, if ho did not en- 
courage, the liberal and even seditious language of the 
Progressists, flattering himself that it would always be 
in his power to prevent their passing from mere words 
to overt action. 

We thus came to the 27th of December, and the 
opening of the Cortes, Two days later the long- 
expected King and Queen of Portugal arrived at 
Madrid. The Queen, Maria Pia, daughter of Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy, had a horror of a sea voyage, and 
the only land route was through the Spanish capital. 
The royal guests and their suite were driven in close 
carriages from the station to the Alcazar, where Queen 
Isabella only harboured them for the night. On the 
morrow they set out by rail to Ciudad Real, which 
was then the terminus of the south-western line, and 
whence they proceeded in a heavy but strong omnibus, 
a plebeian vehicle, but the only one that in the shock- 
ing state of the roads at all times, and especially at 
that season, was considered safe for a journey across 
the frontier of the two kingdoms. 

Thanks to the suddenness of the royal strangers' 
arrival, to their short stay, to the secret intimation of 
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Portuguese agents that any popular demonstration at 
this juncture would compromise their sovereigns and ex- 
pose them to the charge of abuse of hospitality, the affair 
passed off without disturbance ; the assembled crowd at 
the station and before the Alcazar raerely shouted for 
Dom Luiz and Maria Pia, with a few half-hearted crips 
of " Viva el Key Constitucional I Viva la hija del Rey 
Honrado" (the daughter of II Re Galantuomo), and 
still more timidly, " Viva Iberia I Viva la Uuiou Iberica ! 
Viva el Rey de Iberia t " 

The storm, however, was only delayed, not averted. 
On New Year's eve, as I was walking in Calle Alcala, 
a light phaeton, which was driving rapidly down to- 
wards the Prado, was pulled up with a jerk before me. 
There sat in the front seat General Prim and Milans del 
Bosch; and this latter, who was nearest to me as I 
stood on the side-walk, bade me good-bye, with the 
words, " Vamos de caza" {we are off to shoot) ; explain* 
ing that they would join a large party of friends 
waiting for them at Prim's hunting-box on the Sierra 
de Toledo, on an estate of such magnitude, as Milans 
explained to me, " that if the master rode out at one 
end at break of day, it would be night before he 
reached the other end." 

After all this great flourish, my brigadier friend 
bowed down from hia high seat till he was on a 
level with my ear, and whispered iu English — a Ian- 
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gtuge, with several others, thoroughly familiar to 
him : I 

" Look out for squalls ; the day has come I " 

Prim, who had simply nodded to me as he pulled 
up, and had seemed busy curbiag the impatience of i 
Jiiu magnificent steeds, now stretched his hand across i 
his friend to me, and with a courteous adieu, in French, ' 
drove off. , 

The hunting or shooting party of Prim on the Toledo 
mountains, to which he bad invited many friends, was 
the theme of conversation at the club and among the i 
usual groups at the Puerta del Sol, where knowing 
persons would shake their heads, as if hinting that 
they could have a great deal to say about that hunt 
if they were so minded. There seemed in short to 
be a mystery in the air, which to many was hardly a 
secret ; and it was not long before the whole thing 
was explained. 

Three days later (January 3), the report spread 
about that two cavalry regiments bad mutinied at 
Amujuoz, the royal country seat, two hours from 
Madrid, and at Ocatla, four leagues farther. It was 
Boou added that Prim was at the head of these troopers, 
that he had set off to Alcala de Henares, where two 
regiments of foot wore ready to join him, and that 
with these and other forces he would march on Madrid 
lo overthrow tho O'Donnell Government. 
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News now came in on all sides that the garrisou 
at Avila, 300 men strong, had "pronounced;" that 
Pieirad, Pieltain, and Nouvillaa, the only Progres- 
sist generals besides Prim himself and Milans, had 
set out on different lines of railway to stir up the 
provinces ; and that, in short, the revolt had in a 
few hours become general, and would spread into a 
revolution. 

But the movement had miscarried from the 
beginning. Prim had failed to win over the Aleala 
regiments, who left the town on hia approach and 
inarched upon Madrid, with cries of " Viva la Reina ! " 
The Progressist generals were arrested as they 
alighted at their respective stations, where the police, 
warned beforehand, awaited them. The 300 at 
Avila sallied out, aa it was planned, and advanced to 
Zamora, where they met with no friendly reception ; 
and soon, hunted out all over the country, and cut 
off fi'om all intercourse with the main body of the 
insurgents, they fell back upon the Portuguese frontier 
and crossed it, there laying down their arms. 

Prim, at the head of his two regiments, baffled 
in hia attempt on Aleala, and in his hope of carrying 
Madrid by a coup de main, foiled also in his purpose 
of reaching Catalonia, where he trusted he could find 
his stauQchest partisans, drew back upon the Tagus 
at Aranjuez, wandered on the banks of that river, and 
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waa heard of at Tembleque, Madhdejos, Lapicbe, 
Daimiel, Ojos de la Guadiana, and other localities re- 
nowned as the theatre of Don Quixote's early exploits. 
He roamed and rambled, fully aware that hia enter- 
prise was a failure, at a loss what to do next, but 
still hoping for a rise in some part of the country ; 
and in the meanwhile setting his pursuers at defiance, 
puzzling them by adroit marches and countermarches, 
repeatedly crossing the Sierra from the valley of the 
Tagus into that of the Quadiana, and even tarrying 
for several days at hia country seat on the Toledo 
mountainB, where he had proposed to entertain his 
hunting party, and where he found ample provisions, 
which people supposed he had stored up for hia invited 
guests. 

All this, however, did not long avail him. The 
O'Donnell Government, alarmed by the first reports of 
a move of which they had timely information, and of 
which they exaggerated the importance, sent forth all 
the troops at their disposal Their best commanders — 
Zabala, Concha del Duero, Serrano, Ecbague, and others 
— at the head of flying columns, scoured the country 
in every direction. Prim, unable to meet them in 
fair fight, wriggled through them, doubled upon them, 
dodged and misled them, and wore them out by 
adroit strategy, till his own men and horses were 
exhaUBted, and himself so severely suffering from his 
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constitutional liver complaint as to be unsbls to sit 
in the saddle, and compelled to take to hia carriage, 
in which plight, on the 20th of January, he managed 
to make his way across the Portuguese frontier. 
There he laid down hia arms, proceeded to Lisbon, 
where his brave wife, who had stood up for him in 
Madrid to the last, and had even seen the Queen and 
withstood her reproaches about Prim's ingratitude, 
presently hastened to join him. 

The agitation and ferment in Madrid, during the 
prolongation of this bloodless running campaign of 
eighteen days, may be more easily imagined than 
described. The town ia at all times too utterly 
paralysed by the presence of its garrison (10,000 
strong) to venture into a popular insurrectionary 
movement. But she is as freely allowed to talk as 
she is forcibly forbidden to act. The Press is of 
little value, and hardly exercises any influence ; besides, 
on any first report or apprehension of a disturbance, 
as in the present instance, a state of siege is proclaimed, 
nine out of ten journals arc suspended or suppressed 
without ceremony, and the surviving tenth diaeusscs 
news of the Grand Mogul or Piester John, but shuns 
every home subject, treating Spain as a country that 
has no existence. But at the clubs and caft^s, at the 
Bolsu, and above all things at the Puerta del Sol, the 
hubbub is prodigious. The talk is loud and wild, and, 
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what is more, UDrestrained ; the Goverament daring the 
populace to rave in words in full confidence that it will 
always be able to control deeds, or even diabolically 
contriving to provoke rash and impotent attempts, to 
get at the real intentions and to test the strength 
of the populace, so as to be prepared against more 
serious and deliberate attacks. 

There is certainly nothing more curious, nothing 
more amusing, than the attitude of the various groups 
swarming on a fine morning, and especially in times 
of extraordinary political stir, in the Puerta del Sol. 

This " heart of Madrid " consists of an irregular 
parallelogram, running nearly from north to south for 
a length of about 150 metres, and hardly exceeding 
50 metres in its widest part. The southern side of 
the quadrilateral is taken up by the Gran Fonda de 
Paris, with a monster ctt£6 on its ground floor. Along 
both walls of this building run the two main longitu- 
dinal streets, Alcala and Geronimo, naiTOw at this point, 
but widening as they slope down southward. The 
opposite or northern side of the square consists of a 
cluster of boarding-houses and shops, between the two 
other longitudinal main streets. Mayor and Arena! 
Both the eastern and western sides of the square are 
split into various blocks of buildings, divided by several 
narrow and crooked side-streets, some of them im- 
portant thoroughfares. But a large part of the western 
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side is encumbered by the huge square edifice of the 
Palacio de la Gubernaeion, the Home Office before 
mentioned, with thick walls, and iron bars at the 
ground-floor windows, a large balcony, and on the 
top of the roof a turret with the famous four-faced 
clock, a description of which occurs iu one of the 
foregoing chapters. 

In the centre of the square is a fountain with a 
broad basin, a glorious jet, and a vast treasure of water. 
On each side of the basin, at a few yards north and 
south, are two of those so-called "islands of refuge," 
of which London exhibits so great a number and 
vai'iety at the crossings of its broad thoroughfares — 
round wide platforms raised a few inches above the level 
of the carriage-way, with a street-lamp or a cluster of 
lamps iu the middle, and a. row of stone posts all 
around. 

The eastern side of the square, the one opposite 
to the Gubemacion, is usually the most crowded part 
of this sunny locality, the favourite lounge of all the 
idlers and loafers about town. From the broad foot- 
path on this side, in times of excitement, animated 
groups will now and then step on to the islands of 
refuge above described. From these, again, the most 
venturous, by one, by two or three, by scores, wUl 
creep up to the main portals of the Gubernacion. 
And as often as this happens, the sohliers and Civil 

VOL. L o 
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Gnards with which that palace is at all timea, and 
especially during the state of siege, strongly garrisoned, 
make a little charge upon the clusters of people, and 
bid them "movd on." 

The order to " draw back and walk " is obeyed 
twice and three times ; but as the crowds swell up 
and gather courage from their very numbers, a few 
hisses of defiance are often heard ; whereupon, the 
incensed soldiers fii-st try to intimidate the mob by 
ostentatiously lowering their pieces, and, upon farther 
provocation, they fire a shot or two in the air. 

Then one should see the scene of tumult and 
confusion that ensues. The squarO) vast as it is, is 
emptied in the twmkling of an eye j the fugitive 
multitude huddle together at the opening of the 
nearest side streets, shops aro hastily closed, fruit and 
toy stalls overturned, omnibuses and other vehicles 
stopped and forced back, old people and children 
thrown dowa and trampled upon, while the ominous 
cry, " Tiros ! Tiros ! " (they aro shooting !) rises, and 
is re-echoed far and wide from street to street. The 
alarm spreads all over the town ; every^vhe^e you see 
crowds running; not merely the rabble but grave 
citizens on theu: peaceful errands, the Don Diegos, 
Don Basilios, Don Ignacios, who, a few seconds 
before, were leisurely sauntering, wrapped in their 
capos, some all alone in a brown study, othMS in 
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paira, prosing or arguing and goaticnlating as they 
went ; you should see them, I say, seized by the 
Budden panic, tucking up the folds of their cloaks 
and exhibiting each of them a fine pair of nimble legs 
and polished boots, with which they manage to 
scamper away, no one knows whither, but away, 
anywhere, aa often into the jaws of danger aa out 
of harm's way. 

These easy victories, by which the public force 
maintains ita ascendency over the defenceless mass, 
are not fluffieient to reassure the authorities, who are 
well aware that in some dingy purlieus of the old 
city there aro nests of lawless men, into which the 
police seldom care to venture ; men of desperate 
character — among them, aa it waa officially stated, 
8,000 "presidiarlos cumjplidos (released convicts or 
ticket-of- leave men) — whom the slightest inducement 
would easily turn into barricade heroes, if any party 
leader could think it worth while to hire them, and 
be sure to be rid of them when his purpose was 
answered. 

It was the fear of setting these two-edged tools 
to work that paralysed the action of the Progrcsista 
party, whose duty it should have been to second 
Prim'a movement in the capital, but who allowed 
day after day to pass without giving sign of life ; 
and it was this same dread that prevented the 
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Government from feeling too sure of their success, 
or from wishing to follow it up with too great 
eagerness, for there seems to be no doubt that the 
generals sent in pursuit of Prim had orders not to 
drive him to estremities, but simply to watch him in 
his retreat, in obedience to the proverb which advises 
the erection of " golden bridges on the path of a 
flying enemy." It was O'Donnell's conviction that 
Prim a prisoner in his hands might become a more 
formidable adversary than Prim a fugitive in a lantl 
of exile ; for O'Donnell'a conscience smote him, remind- 
ing him that Prim's pi'ojuinciamiento at Aranjuez was 
only, after all, a repetition of his own (O'Donnell'a) 
deed at Vicalvaro ; and it must seem monstrous that 
another should be punished for an offence which in 
his own case had led to rank and distinction, to 
honour and wealth. 

Prim's revolt at Aranjuez had also the effect of 
shaking O'Donnell's confidence in the allegiance of the 
army, for at Vicalvaro, and in other proimnciamientos 
of that nature, the conspiracy had been limited to a 
small number of generals, the mass of the troops 
following blindly and not unwillingly wherever the 
chiefs led ; but in the case of Prim there was a plot 
of subaltern and non-commissioned otiicers against 
their superiors, men in the lower ranks being tempted 
by the tender of wholesale promotion' — a political 
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eugine first employed by Mazzini in his hostility 
against King Charles Albert of Sardinia, in 1833, 
and one of the most abominable means to which 
democratic revolutionists in recent times have too 
often resorted for the attainment of their ends. 

Startled by the demoralisation which these in- 
famous practices had introduced among his troops, 
and disturbed by the reports of riots breaking out 
at Barcelona, and in other towns in Catalonia and 
elsewhere — all of which were promptly quelled, but 
not always without bloodshed — O'Donnell was wisely 
determined that the insurrection should be put down 
with as much expedition and with as little vio- 

' lence as could be contrived; that it should appear 
as partial, abortive, and insignificant a movement aa 
could be represented, and that it should leave as 
little traces behind as was compatible with the most 
inexorable requirements of justice ; and the result 
■was that few of the persons implicated in Prim's 
plot were punished with any severity, and only one 
sergeant-major, guilty of throwing open the doors of 
the Alcala jail and setting loose its inmates, was 
condemned to death by a court-martial, and shot on 
the meadow outside the avenue of Fuente Castellana. 
Kuthless as he was described by his opponents, 
poor O'Donnell showed himself only too lenient at 

I this crisis — a paragon of clemency, if compared to his 
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rival Narvaez; of whom the well-known story is told 
that, on his death-bed, being exhorted by his confessor 
to die at peace and grant forgiveness to his enemies, 
he answered : " Enemies ? Father, I have none ; for 
as many as I bad, I have 3hot to a man" 

And the moral is that Narvaez died in the fulness 
of his power. O'Donnell died in France, a disappointed 
and banished man. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A ROYAL INFANT. 



Madrid after Prim's retreat — The Queen and Govemment— Tho King- 
Consort — His iDehaviouT — Hia character — Court iinocdotca — 
Christening ceremonies — The Queen's heavonly guardians — 
Spanish Madonnas — Spanish Christianity ^Protestants in Spain 
— The English cemetery — Death of the new-bom Infante. 

JjONQ before it was ascertained that Prim had gone 
across the Portuguese frontier, and that all in that 
quarter was over, Madrid had regained ita wonted 
compoaure. The Queen, now near her time, resumed 
her daily drives to the Buen Retiro, which she had 
discontinued on her first alarm, and ahe even allowed 
her children to reappear abroad in their heavy state 
carriage, drawn by a team of six spanking Andalusian 
mnlea, with or without the protection of a mounted 
escort 

In the midst of her fears about Prim's eacapade, 
Iler Majesty had a rare consolation in the unexpected 
arrival of Sor Patrocinio, the " Bleeding Nun." This 
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notorious impoBtor, who, as such, had been tried, con- 
victed, and condemned years before, and after a short 
period of imprisonment, removed for detention to a 
penitentiary nunnery at Aranjuez, Scared now by the 
mutiny of the two cavalry regiments, and afraid for 
her person, about which neither frieud nor enemy 
troubled himself, she stole out, disguised, in the night, 
and smuggled herself from the cloister to the palace 
in Madrid. 

Though now reft of her " stigmata " — those mira- 
culous wounds, which Espartcro had healed by simply 
tying her hands behind her back — her presence at 
tliia juncture was like that of an angel to the besotted 
Queen. 

With the nun. Father Claret, the Queen's confessor, 
and all the courtly clique, found their way back again 
to the Alcazar, in deBanee of O'Donnell, who had at 
this moment matters of far more consequence to attend 
to. For about this time the disaster of the Covmlonga, 
which fell into the hands of the Chilians, was made known 
in Madrid, a calamity followed almost immediately by 
the report of Pareja'a suicide ; and these tidings came 
opportunely to divert public attention from the recent 
domestic disturbance. Spanish pride breathed fire and 
vengounw against the Chilians, proclaiming them 
"dastariUy traitors," and urging the Government to 
a war of extermination (gainst all South America, 
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thereby to appeaeu the angry maucs of their " heroic " 
admiral, the victim of too keen a senae of that 
Spanish pund'onor, or false pride, "wliich could never 
survive a defeat." 

The Cortes had been opea all this time. A depu- 
tation of the Seoate had beea appointed to wait upon 
the Queen, to present the address of the Upper House 
to the Crown speech, nearly a month after the royal 
sitting, and the Congress of Deputies had just begun 
to discuss their own, when, in the evening of the 
24th of January, soon after eleven o'clock, all the 
glaas in our windows rattled vrith the loud report of 
the artillery which announced the auspicious event of 
the Queen's happy delivery of a son. 

A " healthy and robust Infante," as the Gazelle 
informed us, "had come into the world, and the 
young Prince and his Mother were doing well." The 
royal children already living were five. This new- 
comer completed the half-dozen. 

The event had been foreseen and provided for 
with the most perfect accuracy, and many of the 
persons who had been summoned to Court for the 
occasion were already in attendance in the early 
evening. 

The King Consort, Don Francisco de Asia, who, 
when Her Majesty was laid up, became a personage 
of importance, was charged with the performance of 
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those ceremonies to which the Court of this ancient 
monarehy adhered with scrupulous strictness. 

We were told by the Court newsman, that the 
emotions this august personage had to go through on 
these solemn occasions, such as the presentation of 
the new-born Infant to the assembled multitude, and 
the laying on the cradle of the orders and decorations 
to which the lucky little mortal was bom, were so 
overpowering to the tenderness of his conjugal and 
paternal heart as to cause him no trifling worry and 
£ttigue. 

lu former iustwices, it appears, the anticipation of 
these auspicious occurrences so deeply afi'ected Don 
Francisco that he threatened to shirk his duty and 
to ftbseut himself from the sacred celebration ; but, 
•a the event drew near, he seemed to become reconciled 
to the exigencies of his position, and his self-denial 
and devotion were duly considered by a grateful 
nation and an affectionate consort 

Stripi»cd of the gloss of these euphemistic phrases, 
the truth is that this King Consort, this Paco or 
F^uito, usctl in former times, in the early months 
of hia queen's pregnancy, to "cut up rough," and 
show ft dispoation to "kick against the pricks;" and 
h« BftJo himself so troublesome that he had to be 
brihei.1 to Iwtake himself to the Pardo, where he 
sulked till the recognition, the christening, and ait 
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the rest had to be gone through ; whereupon tho 
waga of Madrid had their sorry jest about the Queen 
"riddiog herself of him by aending him to the royal 
park, d, comer pelotas " (to eat acorns) ; whence ho 
came back " gordito y mansito " (well fed and well 
tamed), like one of the unclean animals which in 
Spain are fattened on that fare. But he had more 
lately been brought into a readier acquiescence in all 
that was required of him, and he was in thia present 
instance assiduous in tho antechamber, officious and 
tant soil -pen, fidgety, looking the perfect pattern of 
a proud and happy husband doting on a new pledge 
of his wife's afi'ection. 

The weak yet stubborn nature of the little man 
had been rouaed Ijy the humiliating position to which 
tho stupid, no less than monstrously wicked, policy 
of Queen Christina and Louis Philippe had doomed 
him ; and it was only by large sums of money, and 
the free indulgence of ignoble and even unhallowed 
pleasures, that he boro the yoke equally galling to 
* the ill-sorted pair. From thia yoke they withdrew 
their necks by common agreement as soon as the loss 
of the crown gave them the mastery over themselves, 
in 1868. 

That Don Francisco was less than a man, and in a 
great measure deserved the treatment to which he 
was subjected, not a soul in Spain ever doubted. 
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HU real worth was trated, when, on the first slips of 
his wife, in 1847, Salamanca, who was at the head 
of the so-called " Mioisterio Honrado " (Honest Men's 
Cabinet), strongly urged him to avenge his outraged 
honour, and wash in blood the disgrace of his country. 
The minister even engaged to take upon himself and 
his colleagues the responsibility of the deed he advised ; 
and he brought the Prince face to face with the 
nocturnal intruder on the very threshold of the Queen's 
apartment, placing a loaded pistol iu the Prince's 
baud. But the poor chicken-hearted husband turned 
white as a sheet, trembled all over, and dropped the 
weajwu, faltering out: "No me atrevo!" (I dare 
not). 

The good joke of it was, that Don Francisco him- 
self naively, on a memorable occasion, confessed 
himself "not a man." The anecdote is so old that 
I daro not tell it in my own words, but will simply 
quote it from a young lady's amusing book, entitled 
"La Corte," and bearing date of 1866; where it is 
said that Don Francisco was present at the leave- 
trtking audience of O'Donnell, when he was about to 
got out on his Morocco campaign of 1859. As the 
Oenonil kissed hands, the Queen, who with all her 
faults, was de6cient neither in courage nor in patriotic 
riitluisi»«m, cried out: "Ay, si yo fuera hombre, yo 
irift I " (Ah I if I were only a man, I would go too.) 
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Wherenpon, " Y yo tambien ! " {And so would I), 
squeaked the little King. 

And yet this little man, who looked " like a 
naughty boy who has been whipped," had made 
mischief enough during the Court's absence at La 
Granja in the autumn of 1865, when he put himself 
at the head of the fromleurs of the camarilla, and 
dabbled in those plots, which, if they did not actually 
trip up O'Donnell, drove him at least to those incon- 
sistent and improvident measurea which were even- 
tually to determine his downfall. 

In the early days of February, 186G, Queen Isabella 
had so far recovered from the consequences of her 
coniinement as to be able to sit up in her drawing- 
room, and attend to public business. The civil and 
military authorities at Barcelona had had a solemn 
" To Deum" sung in the cathedral of that city, to render 
thanks for the great mercies vouchsafed by Providence 
to the country, no less than to its Bondadosa Soberana. 
The example was being followed by every town and 
parish in the kingdom. In a few days it was expected 
that the streets of Madrid would be gladdened by 
the presence of the Queen driving about according 
to her wont, and in her usual strong health. 

About this time, also, the Holy Virgin del Carmen 
(of Mount Carmel), was restored to her sanctuary in 
the church and convent of that name. That image 
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had, as all had seen, been removed irom its place, 
and conveyed to the palace, and there laid in the 
Queen's apartment a few days before the " auspicious 
event." On entering her "ninth month," I foi^t 
to mention, Her Majesty had accomplished her 
Novena, or paid her devotions to nine of the 
principal images of the Virgin, which are looked 
upon there as royal Madonnas, and with whom the 
Head of the State is ex officio on visiting terms. 
One of these nine — she of the Carmen — after being 
propitiated at her altar, was brought, as a greater 
safeguard, in closer proximity to the royal suflerer, 
and domesticated with her. Mighty sovereign as the 
Queen of Spain was in her own dominions, she would 
probably not have ventured to make as free with the 
Virgin of Atoeha as she did with the minor SLidonna 
of Mount Carmel. To the former image, she had 
dedicated, as a special offeiing given on similar 
occasions, the beautiful robe and mantle of which I 
took note, and which I saw in its coach-and-sii on 
its way to the Dowager Duchess of Hijar, who, in her 
capacity of camareiu mayor, or first lady's maid, 
of the said Holy Virgin, was to lay it up in her 
sacred wardrobe, tUl such time as it might be wonted 
for some gala day. 

That grand Court carriage, those six proud steeds, 
those outriders and running footmen, and the gav 
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colours of that gowa and train, irreaiatibly reminded 
me of the presents aent by tbe good fairy to Cinderella 
of the glass slipper, to enable her to appear with 
decency at the Court ball, in despite and to the con- 
faaion of her envious sisters. 

Great as the Lady of Atocha may seem in the eyes 
of the Madrid people, ahe can, however — bo it said 
with all reverence — scarcely hold a candle to her 
famous rivals of Monserrat and Guadalupe, and much 
leas to Nuestra Sefiora del Sagrario in the Toledo 
Cathedral, whoao mistress of the robes is not merely 
a duchess, but the Queen herself ; a Madonna who has 
as many gorgeoua robes as there are days in the year, 
most of them royal gifts ; whose " imperial mantle " 
for great solemnities is studded, wo are told, with 
78,000 pearls, to take into no account numberless 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, making it as bright 
BS the starry firmament ; and whose crown, a master- 
piece of jeweller's ingenuity of the sixteenth century, 
coat £5,000 without reckoning the stones. The brace- 
lets to match came to .£3,000 each for the mere 
workmanship. 

That there must be some shadow of genuine faith 
at the bottom of all this millinery and jewellery, and 
that even such a religion is much better than no 
ttligioD at all, may be undoubted ; and we must not 
eren aak whether Chriatianity under such forms is 
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greatly preferable to that heathenism which looks to 
the sun and stars of the firmament, to a high mountain 
or a broad stream, or other created things, for objects 
of that worship which is only due to the Creator. All 
I can say is that such was the religion of the Queen 
of Spain and of her people. In imitation of her royal 
munificence, the girls of Toledo were instructed by 
their priests, in the absence even of copper coins, to 
drop their pins in the money-box of a Madonna of 
that city, which on that ground bore the title of the 
Virgeti de los AlJUeres ("The Pins Virgin"). These 
pins were laid on the lady's toilet-table when she was 
to be attired for some great festivity, and when she 
was ■waited upon exclusively by those of her own sex 
• — unmarried young ladies of a " certain ago " being 
said to be " left to dress images "(" quedan para vestir 
images ") ; for the pudor, or sense of decency, of those 
wooden Virgins shrunk from the clumsy touch and 
profane gaze of anything masculine, consecrated priests 
and holy bishops themselves not excepted. As I nm 
on the theme of these Madonnas, I may perhaps bo 
allowed to prolong the digression by alluding to the 
fact, that in Spain and throughout Spanish America, 
tliose damsels who learn to read and write are strongly 
recommended to become regular correspondents with 
the Queen of Heaven, the priests establishing their 
post offices in the churches, taking in the letters and 
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(listributing the answers ; a, supernatural intercourse 
between heaven and earth, which, aa we all know, 
cost 2,000 lives, chiefly of young women, in a fatal 
panic and crush at the burning of the Cathedral of 
St. Jago of Chili {1863). 

For what concerns the Queen herself, it must be 
allowed that if she, as a successor of Isabel la Catolica, 
deserved well of the Holy See, she had her reward 
at no great distance of time, as the infallible Pope 
Pius IX. sent her in February, 1868 (about ten months 
before her dethronement), the mystic Golden Eose, 
which he had blessed with his own bands that same 
year at Epiphany; a distinction reserved to ladies of 
exalted rank, whom the Pontiff particularly wished 
to point out as " patterns of all feminine virtues," 

But the worst of all these strong religious instincts 
of the Spanish people is, that they are not satisfied 
with the conviction of the absolute truth and holiness 
of their own creed, but must needs enforce their 
tenets on all sorts and conditions of men subject to 
their sway, as well as upon all independent strangers 
within their gates. From the day of that same 
Isabel la Catolica to those of her namesake in the 
present century, unbelievers and misbelievers of alien 
races have always fared badly on Spanish soil, whether 
alive or dead. The bigotry with which the priests 
had here inspired the people, was in no way more 
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ruthlesaly and senselessly exhibited than in the treat- 
ment of Protestant corpses. Esclusion from Roman 
Catholic burial-grounds was not sufficient to appease 
religious hatred. Spanish soil was not to hold the 
" heretic carcases " anywhere ; and whenever found, 
the relics of such English as had the ill-luck to close 
their days between the Pyrenees and the sea, were 
torn from their resting-places and scattered to the 
winds. Even many of Wellington's soldiery, who had 
bled for the cause of this country, were denied six 
feet of earth anywhere in it, save in the sands by 
the sea-shore, below high-water mark. Residents in 
Madrid were driven to the most desperate shifts to 
smuggle away the bodies of their beloved dead. The 
wine-cellar of the British Legation, the stalls in the 
stables of an English brewery, and other ignominious 
spots had to be resorted to for their concealment: 
Nay, there is even one instance on record, in which 
a Liberal minister offered to wink at the removal of 
one of these obnoxious bodies; but it was on condition 
that it should be taken out by night, and laid some- 
where in an out-of-the-way field. But even then 
the peasantry had their attention drawn to the un- 
hallowed grave by the recently removed earth ; they 
dug up the body and threw it into a ditch, where 
it was found by the police, who, suspecting foul play, 
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sent word to Her Majesty's minister, informing bim 
that " the body of an Englishman had been found, 
and begging him to have it identified, if it was any 
one known at the Legation." 

This deplorable state of things had been put an 
end to by Sir Henry Bulwer (later Lord Bailing), 
who, in 1854, purchased by royal charter the small 
spot of ground which became the English God's 
acre. 

This was a square piece, about an acre in extent, 
surrounded by a high well-built wail, with a chapel 
and a sexton's cottage on either side of the entrance, 
planted all round with avenues of trees, and con- 
verted inside into as lovely a flower-garden and 
cypress grove as the most painstaking industry 
could contrive in this dry fiery climate and on this 
ungrateful soil. 

Great care was bestowed on it by Colonel Fitch, 
an old resident, who was Bulwcr's right hand in all 
this transaction. 

It was iotended for the burial of all English, 
without distinction of creed, and of all Protestants, 
irrespective of country. 

The cemetery stands on a commanding eminence 
at Carabanchcl, a suburb about one mile out of the 
Toledo Gate, with a magnificent view of Madrid 
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across the valley of the Manzaaares, and of the 
dreary land for many a mile around. 

The arms of England are on the entrance, with 
the inscription, " British Cemetery," and the date 
of its erection. Inside, over the entrance, there is 
a stone cross. 

I have mentioned this spot because, though it 
had been set apart and used for burial for several 
years, it was only consecrated during my first stay 
in Madrid. On the 5th of February, 1866, the 
Right Rev. John Whitehouse, Bishop of Illinois, 
happenmg to be in Madrid, was requested by the 
chaplain of the Legation to perform the rite; and a 
very interesting and impressive ceremony it proved 
to be, Unfortunately, the affair was managed some- 
what hastily ; sufficient time was not allowed to make 
it generally known, and only a small number of 
persons (about thirty, English and Americans) were 
present. The ladies of the American Legation attended, 
though the minister himself was kept away by in- 
disposition. Of the members of Her Majesty's Lega- 
tion no one was seen. 

Round the walls of the little burial-ground, just 
above the parapet, the cocked hats of several couples 
of Civil Guards were almost incessantly peeping. 
Whether the police thus hovered about us for our 
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protection, or from sheer curiosity, or under in- 
structions to spy our movements, we were unable 
to decide. 

The "robusto infante," Don Francisco dc Asis 
Leopoldo, about whose strong vitality the Madrid 
papers wasted so much eloquence, was not long for 
this world. He died on February 14th, only eighteen 
days after his birth, and botli Houses of Parliament 
were closed for three days in testimony of the 
nation's sorrow at the mournful event. 

Very early in the morning of the 20th, his remains 
were conveyed, with great military pomp and courtly 
pageantry, to their resting-place at the Escurial — 
adding one to the inmates of that vast granite pile 
which the Spaniards call the eighth wonder of the 
world — truly a marvel of ugliness, and yet also of 
a simplicity bordering on sublimity — a kind of 
Tower of Babel, flattened down and spread out, 
and, like that tower, hiding human littleness under 
a huge mountain of masonry, and proving to how 
vain a purpose the utmost strain of mortal strength 
may be turned. 

The little body was laid in the Pudridero — literally 
the '* rotting-house or chamber " — a separate vault 
where the junior members of the royal family He pele 
mMe, while the Panteon de los Reyes, or main royal 
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sepulchre, which first yawned for the body of Philip II., 
is reserved for kings, and "such queens as were 
mothers of kings." The sorrow of the " august parents ' 
for the early dead, was described in the papers as 
" truly intense." That of the King's Consort especially, 
as "most poignant and genuine." 
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Wrra the failure of Prim's enterprise, unbearable 
dulness set in upon Madrid life. Faith in the long- 
dreaded or long-hoped-for " cataclysm " died off in most 
hearts. A killing sameness settled on the daily debates 
of the Upper and Lower Houses of Parliament, The 
state of siege became permanent ; and although there 
was nothing in it to take away a man'a appetite, or 
to interfere with his slumbers, it robbed his breakfast- 
table of his blundering but gossiping newspaper ; and 
it closed the door of his promiscuous and half-disrepu- 
table, but snug and wann club rooms in his face. 

It was not altogether unamusing to walk down 
the Carrera Geronimo past the lofty door of the Caaino 
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del Piiscipe, the most aristocratic of those social 
loun^ng-places, and see there the frequenters of the 
place clastenng together oq the threshold — a crowd 
of them, especially on a Sunday afternoon, disconsolate 
as so many Peris at the Gate of Paradise, looking up 
to the cloady sky and blowing on their ungloved 
fingers, and cursing O'Donnell and his colleagues who 
thus, without rhyme or reason, kept them away from 
their cosy chimney-corner, from their luxurious arm- 
chair, and from the green cloth of their beloved Trente 
et Quarante table. 

The weather was worse than wintry throughout 
March ; the Prado was a miry waste, and the wind 
from the Sierra chilled a man's blood in his veins even 
on the sunny side of the Sun's Gate. The Museo, 
with its art treasures, was not open to the public in 
muddy weather, and the firmament of the opera was 
already reft of its most brilliant stars. 

I had come to Mailrid to watch political events, 
and I clearly saw that there must be a dead lull at 
least for months. I made up my mind that I had 
had enough of it, and struck work. 

I had hitherto scarcely dared to absent myself 
from my post, and had absolutely seen notliing of 
Bpain but the capital, i.e., the least interesting of all 
Bpaniab places. But I have been all my life an 
incurious traveller, and now when I began to look 
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upon my task as accomplished, my usual strong longing 
for honie took possession of me, and my only impulse 
was to travel at once and at one pull from Madrid to 
Paris, Calais, Dover and London, without staying to 
look at anything on my route. 

It would however have been a shame, as I thought, 
to leave Spain without, at least, a peep at imperial 
Toledo. Toledo, a petrified scroll of Spain's history in 
the remote Middle Ages ; the home of the Goth and the 
Moor from the fifth to the eleventh century ; the 
residence of Spanish royalty from the CastiUan Alfouao 
VI. in the eleventh, to the Flemish Charles V. in the 
sixteenth — a town, too, to be reached by train from 
Madrid in little more than two honrs, Toledo made 
too strong an appeal to the imagination not to have 
irresistible attractions for any one not an absolute 
Vandal or Bedouin. 

To Toledo I gave two days. It is quite possible 
to leave Madrid early in the morning and be back 
at a late hour in the evening of the same day, and 
that is the rule with the generality of English 
tourists ; for any abode deserving the name of a 
hotel is not, or was not at the time, to be found 
in the place, and even in the least offensive of its 
Casaa de Hueapedea, or boarding-houses, a chimney 
was an unknown luxury, and the alternative in that 
wintry weather lay between freezing on the hare 
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brick floor, and running the danger of a raking 
headache by stooping over one of their brasei'os or 
pans of asphyxiating charcoal. "We went however 
and stayed overnight, and regretted our inability to 
prolong our sojourn for two months. 

Toledo, like Damascus, is a town that has no 
beginning in history, for Nature had pointed it out 
for the site of a town, and a tovm arose there as 
aoon as there were human beings to live in it It 
is enthroned on a rock, with the Alcazar as a diadem 
on its head, and the Tagus of the Golden Sands 
winding round three sides of it at its feet It is 
impossible to drive or walk up from the station, to 
approach the Moorish gate, to see the deep narrow 
gorge through which the river flows, the Moorish 
arch of the bridge that spans it, and the rugged 
range of rocky hills that encompass it, without feel- 
ing one's breath taken away by the unique grandeur 
of the scene. 

The situation reminds one of that of Berne or 
Fribourg, but with this difference that the two Swiss 
towns are living places, and Toledo, with its 200,000 
inhabitants subsided to 17,000, is, like Pisa in Italy, 
merely the ghost of its former self. 

Unlike Pisa, or other spectre cities in Italy, 
Toledo does not seem to struggle against decay, to 
treasure up its half-ruined monuments, to hide the 
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scars of the wounds that men and time have in- 
flicted, or to keep up at least the illusion, the 
barest semblance of life. It lies all naked in its 
desolation, its mountains stripped of their verdure, 
its vega a barren wilderness, the rubbish of its fallen 
edifices choking up its narrow, crooked streets ; most 
of its mansions, more than half its churches, and the 
Alcazar itself, hopelessly dilapidated ; the whole place 
Jialf-buried in the dust of ages as if it had never 
been touched from the day that Philip II. dethroned 
it by establishing his "only court" in upstart Madrid. 
As it was said that " man is wolf to man," it might 
be asserted that one city destroys another. It was 
Madrid that killed Toledo as surely as Trieste was 
the death of Venice. 

Yet there is an inexpressible charm in the hoary 
silence and forlornness of Toledo. It has been called 
the Pompeii of Spain ; its tiny dwelling-houses in 
the dark lanes and alleys, with their low chambers 
ranged on the four sides of a patio or inner court 
with its fountain, and flowers, and shrubs in the 
middle, are the very homes of the Jews and Arabs 
that came hither from Africa. The Oriental type of 
iace strikes you as you look at yon slim girl 
coquettiahly peering out of her latticed casement, or 
AS you walk past yon greasy money-changer at the 
street corner, whose hooded gaberdine reminds you 
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of the cut of the Tangerine bournous. The few- 
ragged rustics in the market-place, the sleek priests, 
anil dingy soldiers at the church or barrack doors, do 
not seem the native people of the place. You take 
them to be chance visitors as you are yourself. Of 
the real inhabitants of Toledo — Goth, Jew, or Moor 
— ^you have httle more than the undying memory. 

We stepped into the cathedral, we looked at the 
church and cloister of San Juan de los Eeyes, we 
saw the old synagogues of the Transito and Santa 
Maria hi Bknca, we walked up to the Alcazar, we 
went out to the spot described aa "the tomb of 
the Moorish king," we visited the famous sword- 
blode manufactory ; we did our Toledo as diligently ' 
and conscientiously as one could in two days. 

There is study in the place for a man's lifetime, 
specimens of the purest primitive Gothic in the 
metropolitan church, all the glory of the florid Gfothic 
in the white marble cloister of the votive church of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, all the quaintness of the 
Saracenic taste in the two desecrated Hebrew 
temples, all the stateliness of the lienaissance in 
Charles the Fifth's Alcazar — everywhere a blending of 
all Btyles, u jumble of all orders, the vestiges of all 
the nations that ruled or served here in succession; 
tho traces of their handiwork, the evidence of their 
institutions, of their creeds and rites, of the incessant 
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wear aurl tear that will ultimately leave nothing but 
the rock aud the river, and a deatl or dying mass 
of ruins, of what once was Toledo, 

Sad to say ! chm-ehes and palaces, the monuments 
of kings, warriors, and prelates ; marbles and pictures, 
painted glass, carved lecterns, pulpits, and choir-stalls, 
altar-pieces and railings ; those retaUos and rcjas, that 
plateresqite and churriguerresqttc workmanship for 
which Spain is admired or laughed at — all is going 
to decay, partly owing to the indolence, but more to 
the poverty of the people and church ; for, although 
the Archbishop of Toledo is still the primate of Spain, 
he has no longer the revenue of 300,000 ducats 
that was once his, and what remains of the monks, 
for whose fattening Spain was beggared, arc now 
themselves sunk to the condition of mendicants. It 
is as much as the clergy can do to keep the noble 
cathedral in decent repair. Of the rest, what is not 
gone is going. 

A few days after my return from Toledo, I left 
Madrid, and prepared to bid Spain what I thought 
might be a last adieu. I did not, however, hurry 
to the frontier in a night and a day as I intended, 
but stopped for twenty-four hours at the Eacurial, and 
bestowed as much again of my time on the two old 
cities of Avila and Burgos. 

The Eacurial — or, Eseorial, as the Spaniards call 
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it — strikes one aa the dream in a maclman's night- 
mare. There was insanity lurking in the brain of the 
Spanish Hapsburga, the descendants of Charles the 
Bold, and of Juana la Loca, and their mental infirmity 
almost invariably took the turn of religion. Charles V. 
exchanged an empire for a convent. His son, Philip II. 
made a convent the capital of his kingdom. He had 
his "only Court" in Madrid, but his soul was only 
at home amidst the bare wilds of the Guadarrama 
Mountains, where, on hia return from the Flemish 
wars, yet in the prime of life, he began, like a Trappist, 
to dig his own grave. He chose the dreariest spot he 
could find in the bleakest region. He laid out the 
plan of a building that waa to be at the same time 
a mausoleum and a palace, a church and a convent, 
a college or seminary and a hospital, a library, a 
picture gallery, and an archive. He dedicated it to 
St. Lawrence, in honour of the saint on whose feast 
day Emanuel Philibert of Savoy won for him the 
decisive victory of St. Quentin. He called the place 
San Lorenzo el Real, gave the plan of his edifice the 
shape of a gridiron — the kitchen utensil on which the 
martyr saint waa grilled (although the fact is denied 
by the guide books), and was twenty-one years at 
work— 1563-84— lavishing X660,000 on atone and 
mortar. 

The result is no doubt a wonder. Versailles was 
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It ifi amusing to read the dimcPMons of the Eacnzul 
as oae reads them in the guide books : " Th^e aie 
16 courts, 40 altars, 1,111 windows oatade, 1,562 inside, 
1,200 doora, 15 cloisters, 86 staircases, 3,000 fcset of 
fresco painting, 89 fountains, and about 32 leagues 
of surface to walk upon." 

One believes all that without measuring it, and 
without being at all more pleased for it. 

The general impression is that of bigness, yet not 
untempered by the effect of correctness of design and 
proportion of parts. The Escurial is to take or to 
leave. You approve of it or object to it all in alL 
There is nothing, except the church, that is not 
commonplace, in spite of its size ; nothing really 
beautiful, nothing absolutely mean or positively ugly. 
It is a place no one attempts to describe, unless 
enumeration is taken aa description. The courts, the 
cloisters, the staircases are like one another. So are 
all the details. There is a Doric portico, with massive 
granite columns in front, very grand; and the church, 
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which is not large, is nothing original, nothing tran- 
Bcendent, but simple and stately ; not tawdry, and not 
deficient in solemn beauty. 

The library is valuable for its Arabic manuscripts. 
The picture gallery was above all value before its 
masterpieces were removed to Madrid, and the immense 
rubbish of copies and works of less than mediocre merit 
were alone left. The acres of fresco paintings are by 
Luca Giordano, yclept "Luca fa presto," and other 
second-rate artists. The archives might be worth 
preserving, if it were practicable, and there is even a 
scheme of bringing hither all those of Simancas and 
other places, and making the Escurial the repository of 
all the written records of the kingdom. 

But that is all. A man may walk all round the 
" thirty-two leagues of surface " above quoted \vithout 
falling in with anything to charm his eye, if you 
except the gardens — the only green spot in all the gray 
of the surrounding solitude. 

The interest one feels in the Escurial is not artistic, 
but merely historical. You are here brought face to 
face with the mighty dead — with one of the most 
repulsive, but at the same time most primitive, most 
intense, most unfathomable characters that ever was. 
In the Escurial you have all Philip II. and all Spain 
photographed, as it were, in stone. The Spaniards are 
proud of PhUip, and he was certainly their greatest 
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sovereign. He was of aU monarchs, of any time and 
any country, the one whom Nature most marvellously 
identified with the land and the epoch to which he 



He was mwj Expanol (very much of a Spaniard), 
and his reign marks the period in which Spain, which 
was everything hefore it, ceased to be anything after 
it PhHip was the bane of Spain. But no doubt he 
was Spain's own king; the king that Spain best 
deserved, valued, and wished for ; the offspring of 
her genius, the outcome of her past ; the climax of 
her civilisation ; the representative man. 

And there was much that waa grand and even 
noble in that poor despot's nature, in his phlegmatic 
ambition, in his stern patience, in his strength of will, 
in his grovelling piety. There is sublimity in some of 
his sayings, such as : "El tiempo y yo contra doa " 
(Time and t against any two.) Elizabeth of England 
wrote on her medals: "AfBavit Deus et dissipantur ; " 
Philip of Spain said to his vanquished admiral ; " I 
sent you to war against men, not against the ele- 
ments," which, in his language, meant " not against 
Providence." 

And here at the Escurial everything is Philip's. 
Here is the little dark cell where he brooded over 
the great problem of life after life ; there the ime- 
dteu at which he knelt, the stool he sat upon, the 
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tribune where he heard mass, and where he could, 
unseen, see all that was going on within the sacred 
edifice. On this corridor are the traces of his foot- 
steps; in that lofty hall he received the foreign 
ambassadors ; from the adjoining closet he despatched 
the secret agents to whom he entrusted the execution 
of his death-warrants upon persons placed beyond 
reach of his law ; on that camp-bed he lingered in 
his long mute agony, and on it he expired. Under 
that vault is the Pantheon, the abode of all the 
Spanish kings, who, like the Roman heroes, were 
supposed to become "gods" after death, and where 
Philip lies with all his successors on the throne, 
and with those queens whose infants came to the 
throne. Here also is the piulndero, alluded to 
before, the charnel-house where the princes of the 
dynasty who never reigned, and of the queens whose 
sons never reigned, have their resting-place, and where 
the first remains laid were those of Philip's son, Don 
Carlos, and of his third wife, Elizabeth of France ; 
those two personages about whose fate hangs a 
mystery which Italian and German dramatic genius 
has turned to so signal a purpose. 

Leaving Escurial, we crossed the boundary from 
New to Old Castile, and proceeded to Avila, a dreary 
town perched on steep and rugged ravines, in a region 
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of unmatched mountain savageness ; an old, half- 
decayed, depopulated place, yet looking lofty and 
grand beyond conception as you approach it from 
afar, and view it from the railway station below; a 
prodigy of medijeval strength by its position, and 
girt with a circuit of walls and towers of marvellous 
height and solidity ; a structure of the eleventh century, 
with the apse of the cathedral doing duty as the 
firmest bulwark, flanking the main town-gate. 

Inside the place one finds things as little affected 
by time as those walls and that church. Avila is a 
city of the year 1000; civilisation stopped for it at 
that remote period. It looks aged, sullen, forbidding, 
inhospitable ; a town where one stops for a night 
and part of two days, but where no man would 
tarry one minute more except from dire necessity ; 
"the most backward city in the world," as it has 
been called, and one where progress will always 
have the least chance. 

Yet its cathedral should not be overlooked; for 
heavy and gloomy as it is, it is of the purest Gothic, 
like that of Leon, Jike that of Burgos, and others ; for 
we are here in old CastUe, and we lose almost all 
traces of that Moorish life which has still so strong 
s hold as far north as Toledo. Avila is Gothic 
throughout, and in the courtyard of a ducal house 
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in ODe of its back streets we found specimens, not 
only of pre-Gothic but possibly also of pre-Roman and 
jwe-hiatorie Art. 

These were four of the so-called Toros de Guiaando, 
because many of them were found at the place so 
named, a convent six leagues to the south of Avila ; 
but several of them are to be seen scattered all over 
Spain. Those at Avila are huge animals, clumsily 
carved in some ver}' hard stone, granite as I thought, but 
worn 80 smooth by time and by exposure to the rain 
of thousands of winters, as not to be referable to any 
species of animal, living or extinct. They are called 
" bulls," but have no horns ; " lions," but they have no 
manes ; and though it would be rash to venture on 
any conjecture, their shape might with more probability 
be said to bear some resemblance to some extinct species 
of the pig or hippopotamus. 

These curious sculptures have been the theme of 
long dissertations among the learned who have too 
hastily come to the couclusiou that they are of Roman 
workmanship ; but it might perhaps not be difficult 
to prove that they are anything but that; and, from 
these as from other artistic achievements in Spain, 
one might reasonably conclude that man's age — even 
civilised man's age — in the world is much older than 
either Roman or any other annals make it 

Anotlier object calling our attention on very different 
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grounds waa the monument erected by Ferdinand and 
Isabella to the memoiy of their son Don Juan, the 
Pnnce on whom their hopes were centred, and whose 
death at the age of nineteen not only plunged them 
into inconsolable grief, but involved for Spain the 
calamity of the admixture of Austrian and Burgundian, 
blood into the veins of Castilian and Aragonese royalty. 

This monument, carved in white marble, like nearly 
all the sculpture in the Spanish churches at this epoch, 
is a masterpiece of Italian workmanship ; and it lies, 
not in the Cathedral, but in the Church of St. Thomas, 
a short distance out of town. "We stood around the 
railings of this splendid mausoleum, dwelling with rap- 
ture on the inimitable finish of all its details, when a 
lady of a "certain age," but evidently of a high con- 
dition in life, moved from the place where she was, and 
stepping up to us with the stately grace characteristic 
of her people of all ranks she addressed us. 

" A great work, caballeros, is it not ? " she said. 
" How long will it be before any other hands than 
Spanish can produce the like of it 1 " 

" I kiss your hands, lady, and all Spanish hands," 
said I, " for hands here are beautiful, and they are 
also, I doubt not, deft and clever ; but, pardon me, 
this, you see," pointing to the inscription at the base 
of the monument, " is not Spanish work. You see, 
' Dominicus Florentinus ' was the sculptor." 
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The lady read and was taken aback : " Tliat is 
Latin, senor, but it may be as you eay : a Florcntint;, 
but not au Eoglishman, not a man from a climate 
unlike that of Spain. It is only because Northerners 
have no such things at homo that they travel in shoals 
to aee them where they are." 

I bowed and gave up the argument For the 
lady had shifted her ground with such dexterity that 
it would have been useless to attempt to enlighten 
her. She was not obliged to know that the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella was the full noon of Art 
in Italy, while in Spain daylight had as yet hardly 
dawned ; and that it was owing to the new connection 
ushered in between the two peninsulas by the reign 
of those two Catholic sovereigns, that Spain made 
her first steps in that artistic career in which she 
very soon, but only for a brief period, attained excel- 
lence ; while in Italy as well as in all other provinces 
vhero Spain set her foot, Art withered almost at 
onoj and irreparably, blighted by that fatal Spanish 
misrule that ultimately killed it iu Spain itselt 

Our homeward journey continued from Avila across 
tbe plain, and from south to north, to Medina del 
C^onpo, ValladoUd, Valencia, and other places, till 
w^ reached the ancient capital of Old Castilo, where 
acun we nude a short stay. 

Buifius is not a much livelier place than Avila, 
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though ahe has more to show and to say for herself. 
She waa the birth and burial place of Spain's half- 
mythical hero, the Cid, and ahe boaata the grandest, 
richest, and most beautiful of the purely Gothic Spanish 
cathedrala. To have been in Spain and not to have 
Been that, and the Monastery of Las Huelgas outside 
the town, and the Cartuja de Miraflores, with the 
monument erected by Isabella the Catholic to the 
memory of her parents and her brother, would be 
for a traveller an act of barbarism. We did our duty 
aa civilised pilgrims, and did not even omit our visit 
to St. Pedro de Cardeiia, the church where the Cid 
waa baptized, and where he wished to be buried with 
his lovely Ximena, though their monument is now 
empty, and the remains, taken from it, are kept in 
the town-hall under lock and key. 

What shall I say of Burgos Cathedral, of its chapels, 
and especially of the moat magnificent of them, that 
of the Grand Constable Velasco, Conde de Haro, of 
the house of the Infantes de Lara, the progenitor of 
that Duke of Frias who is still the noblest of Spanish 



Why — nothing. That cathedral is a subject with 
which no one should meddle unless he feela conscious 
of his ability to do justice to it, and I avow myself 
incompetent. All I can do is to state my opinion 
that men familiar with York and Westminster, with 
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Rouen and Chartres, with Antwerp and Cologne, and 
all the grandest Gothic edifices in Europe, must yet 
go and see Burgos Cathedral to know how much 
majesty, harmony, and solemnity — how much heavenly 
music breathes from that stupendous pile of stone 
and marble. And the very fact that that pile was 
reared by an unknown architect suggests the thought 
that it is too beautiful — too sublime — to have been 
the work of human hands, 

From Burgos to Miranda, the last town in Castile, 
the train took us in little more than four hours 
across the Basque Provinces to Irun on the Bidassoa, 
the frontier stream ; upon crossing which we alighted 
at Hendayc, the first French station. 

It is impossible, even for the least fastidious tra- 
veller to sit down at the htjbt tabic d'hdte at 
Hendaye, without thanking his stars that he is at 
last out of Spain, and has reached the bourne where 
civilised, or at least cooking Europe begins. 

That eighteen hours' journey from Madrid to 
Irun, whether you achieve it at one pull or break 
it into easy stages, is always a severe trial of a 
man's powers of endurance. The tren correo, or 
maU-train — the only one which is not too distressingly 
slow — is a night train. At Escurial, at Avila, at 
Burgos, we arrived in the dark and left in the 
dark at the most unchristian houi-s. 
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At Escurial the landlord had caught no par- 
tridges, and the larder was empty. At Avila there 
had been a great city feast, and all had been eaten 
up. Things bore a somewhat less disheartening 
aspect at Burgos ; but it was two o'clock in the 
morning, and bed was more welcome than board. 
Even water for our morning ablutions at Avila was 
either not to be had at all, or only by going down 
to the open yard to fetch it. 

We will say nothing about cleanliness, " sweetness, 
and light," but even bare civility was not always to be 
got out of a surly Spanish landlord. He lives usually 
on some upper floor, and leaves you to grope and 
stumble upstairs in the dark, though he knows the 
train is in and he should be on the look-out for guests. 

Bells are unknown, waiters are only hired for 
day work, and your host's family are either too 
grand or too sound asleep to heed your call or your 
clapping of hands. 

Whether he keeps an inn or a shop, a Spaniard 
always receives a customer as an enemy coming to 
give him trouble, and to find fault with his accommo- 
dation, or hia prices, or his wares. That he is to 
be paid for it he never seems to consider; though 
when a bill is forthcoming it is not a light one ; and 
the items are not given ; but are set down in a 
lump, to prevent control, dispute, or remonstrance. 
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ThiDgs may mend in Spain, and in Burgos, as I 
said, we had at least civility for our money. But we 
were now in the last but one year of Queen Isabella's 
reign, and there was certainly, even in Burgos, 
considerable room for improvement 
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THE CATACLYSM. 



Back to Spain — Retrospect — Full of O'Donnell — Sarraez in power — 

His death — DiBSolution of the Queen's Government— The Cadiz 
movement — Prim in England — Attitude of Madrid — Excitement 
of the country — Alcolea — The news of tlie battle — Movement 
in Madrid— Revolution triumphant — Escalante — King Mob and 
King Rain. 

The " Grand Cataclysm " we had been so long looking 
forward to, and about which we had bo heartily 
laughed with our English friends, at the time of my 
first visit to Spain, had come to pass at last, and 
its first result of importance to me was the necessity 
of a second journey across the Pyrenees. 

The position of O'Donnell at the head of the 
Queen's Government, which was already so dangerously 
shaken by Prim's rash movement of January, 186fi, 
had become untenable after it, and by reason of it. 
The secret of O'Donnell's power was supposed to lie 
in his ascendency over the army ; and it now became 
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evident that the army's allegiance had been trans- 
ferred from the victorious old Marshal to the van- 
quished and fugitive young General. That Prim 
would come back, that he would take O'Donncll's 
place, was with the soldicra an article of faith. A 
series of barrack plots and mutinies led to serious 
conflicts throughout the kingdom, and culminated in 
the military riots in Madrid of the 22nd of June, 1866, 
to which the O'Donnell Government would have 
Buecumbed without the timely aid of Narvaez. 

As a "saviour pf society," Narvaez came into 
power ; and with him full reaction set in. The 
Cortes were dissolved, the presidents of both Houses 
imprisoned, O'Donnell driven into banishment. The 
priests were everywhere triumphant. 

In Narvaez, the Queen had again found the minister 
according to her own heart. He soon supplied her 
with a Parliament of his choice. Before a twelve- 
month was over the Madrid Government bad reversed 
O'Donnell's policy with regard to the Pope and Italy. 
The Queen declared her resolution to "uphold the 
rights of the Papacy by might of arms" (December 7tb, 
1867). A few weeks later, February, 1868, she re- 
ceived as her reward the "Golden Rose" — the Pope's 
label for women of immaculate virtua 

But alas ! the favour of that poor old Pope, 
Pius IX. — a well-known jetiatore — was fatal to all 
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whom he took tmder his protection. That Rose waa 
the foretoken of Isabella's downfalL For, on the 
20th of April, Narvaez died 

Nanraez died ; his rival, ODonnell, bad ended his 
days in exile at Biarritz (Norember 5th, 1867); and 
of the sarviving generals. Count Cheste de la Pezoda, 
the two Conchas, Novaliches, etc, there was not (me 
of sufficient wd^^t to role the army, and, through 
it, the Ststa 

The Qaeea placed a dvilian at the head of the 
Government — GoDxales Bcavo — who was Home Mini- 
ster in the last Karraez Cabinet ; an able man, 
eloquent, energ^ic, bat too shamele^y unprinci{ded 
even for a Spanish politician, who bad begun his 
eazeer by editing El Guirigay (The Gibberish), a 
frmnlfim, mfamona print. 

Gonzalez Boro^ nnable to sway the army, at- 
tempted to terroriae it by laying hands on the moat 
oon^ieaoaB gnewfah c£ the Oppositioii. He made a 
baal of Sanatoi, Jkiat, Bo* de Ohno, etc, azkd sent 
^iB •■ ^' m men to tlie Ganaiy Islands. The pretext 
was aa aO^ed plot, tendiog to dethnme tfae Qneen, 
and to aim ia hsr jiact Loma^ her sister, wife of 
the Dnke o£ M < it| i nM iflr . Ahnned fir thor aalety, 
the Da^ aai Dm^h left Seville; thdr atdimry 
nmienH, aad fled fiv a Te£ige to PottogaL 

AB Aat iiwiis. by wfneb the Prime. Minater 
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hoped to inspire fear, only created contempt In the 
eyes of the Spaniards, a queen without a soldier by 
her side was no longer a queen. Isabella, despairing 
of her ability to hold her position by her own strength, 
flattered herself that she might rely on foreign support. 
Under pretenee of sea-bathing, she left La Granja, 
and towards the end of September (1868), she took 
up her residence at St. Sebastian. The Emperor 
Napoleon came over from Biarritz for an interview 
with Her Majesty, and it was understood that the 
visit would soon be returned. 

At this time Prim, who had been requested to 
leave Portugal, and had been wandering for a twelve- 
month in France and Belgium, had at last found his 
only tranquil abode in England. He was now in 
London, and showed no intention of quitting it. 

I had renewed my acquaintance with the General, 
and saw a good deal of him, and of his faithful Milaus 
del Bosch, at a house in the neighbourhood of the 
Harrow Road, where the General was staying with 
his wife and children, and a stafl' of aides-de-camp, 
secretaries, and other attendants. 

In April, on the 2Ist, early in the morning, I 
called upon him, and hailed him with the ciy, 
" Grand news I " laying before him the morning 
paper with the telegraphic report of the death of 
Narvaez. 
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He took the paper, and remained for some time 
with liis eyes fixed upon it, in a brown study. 

" Of course," T said, breaking silence after a minute 
or two, " we shall lose the pleasure of your company 
on Saturday ? " 

He had been invited to dine with us on that day, 
and had accepted. 

" Why so ? " he asked. 

" Why," I answered, " there will be pretty doings 
in Spain after this, and surely you are not the man to 
keep aloof from the fray ? " 

"Bah I" he replied, with the same apparent un- 
concern ; " matters do not proceed at so quick a 
rate in my country. Don't you fear, I shall be most 
happy to dine with you on Saturday, and perhaps many 
a Saturday besides." 

And in reality five montha elapsed during which 
the papers had scarcely any news of interest concerning 
Spain. 

In due time, however, the tidings reached us that 
the banished generals had broken from confinement 
in the Canary Islands ; that the crews of the men- 
of-war at Cadiz were in open mutiny, and Admiral 
Topetc, with other sea and land officers of high rank, 
headed the movement in declared hostility to the 
Queen's Government {September l7th, 1868). 

A few days before that date, the 11th, in the 
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d» k HaraiB, 
Oaao; tk fizst m 
B O^tain-Genenl of 
tfe ea — tr y vm eaBTvked with the 
e«ti^ «bere seiied the 
Qms's ^matav nd i"* airtlMntf «■& at an end 
mA the dq»iliu e of the tno^ vhidi had hitherto 
oftned it. Hmk tnKfB vere being gathered in 
hute vader Uke eoaunaiid of Count Cheste, while n 
Ivge face, led hy the Ibzqnes de Novaliches, vaa 
I to meet the insurgents. These, meann-hUe, had 
from Cadiz to Seville and CordoTa, and 
t mardiing nnimpeded on Hadrid. A battle on 
, hmlra of the Gaadalquivir was imminent, and 
its results hang the fate of the kingdom ; 
sver the proTinces the people were rising, 
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soldiers everywhere making common causo- with the 
citizens, and in most cases taking the initiative. 

Madrid alone gave no sign. The Puerta del Sol 
was incessantly beset with an excited multitude. Tho 
better classes of the city were eagerly discussing the 
startling news. But the agitation of the populace 
proceeded from another cause. 

By a stolid decree of the Government the drawing 
of the public lottery had been put off from the 38th of 
September to the 3rd of October. Those who are 
acquainted with the melancholy madness with which 
Southern people reckon upon the chances of this public 
gambhng, staking their last penny upon the issue, 
and hoping to reduce to a science of almost miraculous 
accuracy a game at which the Government alone is 
positively sure to vrin — will feel by what hard 
necessity the Government must have been diiven 
before it resolved on so unpopular a measure. 

There was something inexcusably improvident in 
this delay, even admitting it to have been absolutely 
necessary ; for if the Government had no funds to pay 
the prizes, it was surely better to draw and not pay, 
as by this latter proceeding the Government would only 
have disappointed and displeased the actual winners, 
while by not drawing the lottery, it harassed the 
feelings of the whole expectant population, and 
sickened their hearts with a hope deferred, which. 
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it was to be dreaded, those five days of auxious 
suspense might turn to wild despair. 

The crowd about the streets boro an alarming look. 
The groups, swelled by the rabble from the back 
slums of Calle Toledo, and by the country people 
attracted by the lottery, swarmed at the Puerta del 
Sol, resisting the intimations of the police who at- 
tempted to disperse them. 

The apprehension of some riot was general. But 
the 38tb and the following night passed off quietly, 
for the regular troops, the civil and rural guards, and 
the custom-house officers, a force altogether of 12,000 
to 15,000 men, precluded every possibility of a de- 
liberate attempt, and the patriot committees exerted 
all their influence to guard against any chance tumult. 

We came thus to the 29th. The report of an 
engagement between Serrano at the head of the 
insurgents, and the royal troops, commanded by 
Novaliches, at the Bridge of Alcolea, two leagues 
above Cordova, had reached Madrid on the previous 
evening, and vague and contradictory rumours about 
the ultimate results of the conflict circulated through- 
out the morning. But, at last, towards three in 
the afternoon, authentic bulletins were handed from 
gi-oup to group with the positive announcement that 
the Queen's army was routed, and its commander, 
Novaliches, mortally wounded. 
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A movement in obedience to some invisible impulse 
urged the multitude, eager for news, towards the 
Gubemaeion, where the Home Office and the police 
had their residence. The great gate was wide open, 
but strongly guarded by the police, with infantry troops 
and cannon. The windows of the ground floor were 
protected by heavy iron bai's ; and behind these, as well 
as at the windows of the first floor above, were soldiers 
with levelled muskets. 

A cry rose from the troops : " Viva la Reina ! " 
The answer from the people was : " Viva Prim ! " 
This last cry was re-echoed from some of the windows. 
In the twinkling of an eye the scene underwent a 
general transformation. The people moved forward 
at a rush. They crowded up at tlie barred windows ; 
they clustered upon them like bees ; they clambered 
up like monkeys. They reached the upper windows; 
they poured into the building ; they were masters of 
it, the soldiers everywhere fraternising with them ; 
and the officials of all ranks, dismayed, though un- 
molested, hastened across the court, and sneaked 
oflf at the back doors. 

From that moment Madrid was at the mob's dis- 
cretion. The church bells rang a merry peal from the 
steeples ; flags and festive drapery appeared at every 
window. There was a universal shaking of hands, 
embracing, and shedding tears of joy. The muskets 
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had passed from the soldiers' into the citizens' hands. 
At every eaf^ and dram-shop the vanquished were 
hobnobbing over full bumpers with the victors. Every- 
■jvhere the royal arms, the busts, crowns, and inscriptions 
bearing tho names or titles of the Queen were torn down, 
di-agged in the mud, and trodden under foot. Tlie Callo 
de la Reina was instantly transformed into Calle de 
Prim. From the inscription of the Cafe de la Princeso, 
the syllables "la" and "cesa" were struck off, leaving 
the shop's name as CafiS de — Prin — , such being the 
vulgar pronunciation of the popular general's name. 

There was no mistaking the feeling of the mul- 
titude. The nation had been not so much hurt in 
its interests as wounded in its pride. Topete in its 
Cadiz manifesto had set up the cry ; " Viva Espafia 
con honra ! " Isabella had covered her country with 
ignominy. On receiving the tidings of the Madrid 
outbreak on the morrow (September 30), the infatuated 
Queeu crossed the frontier from St. Sebastian to 
Biarritz, and appeared before the French Emperor, 
with Marfori — her latest and most worthless favourite 
— on one side, and her confessor. Father Claret, 
on the other. On the right, her besetting sin ; on 
the left, the easy atonement. 

Presently large bands of armed people were seen 
patrolling the streets. They had battered down the 
doors of the jwlice jail. They found there one 
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Amable Esealante — a *' fantastic," as Shakespeare 
would have described him — who had lately been 
arrested, no one well knew for what reason. They 
hailed him as a hero and martyr, took him to a 
military haberdasher's shop, they " borrowed " a 
captain-general's scarf, and with it dubbed him a 
marshal on the spot ; appointed him their com- 
mander-in-chief, and, under his guidance, they forced 
their way into the Arsenal, and rifled ita stores of 
70,000 stands of arms. 

Fears of a colHsion were entertained, but no serious 
disturbance occurred. There was endless firing of 
guns, but with blank cartridges, the enthusiasm which 
no longer found vent in hoarse shouting seeking for 
a more inexhaustible utterance in the explosion of 
gunpowder. 

To the display of gay cloths at the windows by 
day there succeeded the exhibition of bright light 
in the evening. The firing was kept up all night, 
though the respectable part of the crowd dispersed 
early ; and a heavy chilly rain set in in good 
earnest, clearing the streets of many of its dangerous 
stragglers. 

A goodly array of blackguards abided, but the 
very worst were warranted as harmless as new-bom 
lambs. Esealante, that hero for a melodrama, was 
among them. He harangued them ; he mustered 
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them into voluntaries de la libertad ; he pressed 
them into squads of rough and ready police, and 
throughout the small hours one could hear the tramp 
of these volunteers of freedom, marching aU over the 
town for the town's good. On that tramp and on 
the heavy rain— on the steady, even-paced, incessant 
downpour — we had to rely for the public security. 

No one will ever know what a blessing that 
deluge was to Madrid in those days I For three 
nights and two days the capital was under the 
sway of King Eain. When the third day dawned 
and the clouds at last cleared, we knew that Serrano 
and the victorious troops of Alcolea were at hand, 
and we breathed again. 

So easy in 1868 was the fall of Queen Isabella 
and her dynasty. A revolution which it had taken 
more than three years to mature, was actually accom- 
plished in less than three minutes. 




Popular sovereignty — The mob on their good behaviour — Their 
welcome to the new masters — Serrano — Prim — The people's idol 
— Prim's early tairecr^Hia African campaign — Hia Mexican 
expedition — Prim ami Napoleon — ^Prim's triumphal entrance — 
Sladriil localities— A fit atage for ahowy perform in cos — The 
crowd's behaviour — An armed populace — Atmospheric influencea 
— The line of march — The conquering hero. 

A YOUNG Spanish Mend, who possessed in an eminent 
degree the virtues of a true patriot — faith, hope, and 
charity — told me, as we shook hands at the close of 
the "glorious 29th," that "all he wished was that 
the whole history of the September Revolution might 
be written on so stainless a page as the one which 
contained the first chapter." 

Certainly no popular movement ever began under 
better auspices. Madrid was for three days in the 
hands of the mob, and no very serious excesses had 
to be deplored. The people about me expressed their 
Wonder at the fact, and were inexhaustible in their 
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praises of the Nacion Hidcdga, which, even in the 
act of recovering its sovereignty, exhibited auch un- 
deniable symptoms of self-control and temper, and 
already laid such lofty claims to the highest rank 
among civilised communities. The English residenta, 
especially, declared that "a Loudon mob let loose 
would have disgraced itself by outrages of which we 
saw here no trace." 

All this, however, simply shows inexperience of 
the common phases of all revolutions. For the first 
three days every "mob let loose" is sure to behave 
like a host of angels, especially if such a constant 
downpour of rain as we had here keeps it within 
doors. The deep interest it takes in the sudden 
chauge, its vague hope in its results, its pride at 
the new dignity of self-mastery with which it finds 
itself invested, appeal strongly to its better instincts. 
No mob, however low, Hkes openly to behave like a 
gang of thieves. Hence, its first act is one dissociating 
its cause from that of the thieves, to proclaim a crusade 
against thieves. "Muerte a los ladronesl" was the 
edkt promulgated and rigidly executed in Madrid by 
men who were, if not themselves ladrones, certainly 
next door to it, ■ 

Kot much time, however, was left for the elemented 
«S disonler to develop themselves. Serrano, with 
5,000 of his heroes of Alcolea, was already 
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the gates on October 2ud, and made his triumphant 
entrauce on the 3rd. Prim followed four daya later 
Hia task had been to circumnavigate the Peninsula, 
stopping at the various ports of Cartagena, Valencia, 
and Barcelona, where his mere presence and resolute 
mien promptly overcame whatever resistance might 
still have been apprehended on the part of the dis- 
heartened partisans of the Queen. 

To Prim Madrid and Spain looked up, as to the 
new master. Topete had been the initiator of the 
revolution at Cadiz ; Serrano had ensured its triumph 
at Alcolea, But, all the same, the people were bent 
on hailing the movement as Prim's revolution. "Down 
with the Queen, and up with Prim ! " had been the first 
cry. It was to Prim's hands, and to no one else's, 
that the nation would consent to entrust its destinies. 
Topete's name had hitherto scarcely been heard of; 
Serrano was too well known. Such quaUties as this 
latter possessed were fully and generally appreciated. 
He was frank, loyal, cahalhroso, or gentleman-like. 
Called to distinction by mere personal advantages at 
an early age, he had gone through a splendid, but, 
as yet, subordinate career, without rousing either envy 
or enthusiasm. Gifted with only moderate abihties, 
he knew how not to overvalue them. Uncnterpriaing 
and unambitious, he had joined the Unionist party 
under O'Donnetl, and found himself iit its head upon 
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O'DoDnell's decease. It required no leas than the 
blundering suspiciousness of Narvaez, and the stolid 
biTitality of Gonzales Bravo, to interfere with this most 
inoffensive and least dangerous of Spanish statesmen, 
and make him a hero in spite of himself. But all 
Serrano's qualities were merely negative. A man who 
had lived through a long political career without 
making an enemy was not fit to be a ruler of 
men. 

Prim was a man of quite a different stamp, 
an early age he was a soldier, a patriot, a conspiral 
He was not steadier in his party politics than 
generality of his countrymen. He was not less un- 
scrupulous. He began life as a Progressist und< 
Espartero, but he sided now with Narvaez, now with 
O'Donuell, eagerly anxious to make his way in his 
profession, and little caring whether he rose by han^ 
iug on, or by ousting, either of them. He was ehi 
with joining a plot against the life of Nar\'aez, in 
when he was thirty years old ; he was tried, convicti 
and sentenced to six years' penal servitude, for which 
ho obtained a full pardon from the Queen. By this 
time, however, he had risen to the rank of major- 
general ; he bore the title of Conde de Reuss, with a 
galaxy of stars, which covered as many scars 
hanourabto wounds. 

Tho prestige attached to these early cam] 
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was further enhanced by his dashing exploits of 
Africa, in 1860, where Prim ahone forth aa the 
Rinaldo of that Morocco expedition of which O'Donnell 
was the Godfrey. 

All this, however, merely established Prim's repu- 
tation as a soldier. It was in MexicOj in 1861, that 
he gave proof of a political wisdom infinitely more 
valuable than any military ability. There arc two 
letters extant which ought not to be forgotten by 
the writers of contemporary history. One was from 
the Emperor Napoleon to Prim, expressing his satis- 
faction at the GeQcral's appointment to the command 
of the Spanish contingent in Mexico. The other was 
from Prim to the Emperor Napoleon dissuading him 
from the prosecution of his Imperial scheme in that 
distant region, at the aamo time announcing his 
(Prim's) own resolution to withdraw the Spanish 
contingent Had the Emperor listened to Prim's 
warning, he or his son might at this moment still 
be reigning at the Tuileries. 

It is not merely because it happened at that 
time that the General was right and the Emperor 
wrong that Prim came off with so much honour 
from that affair. It was because his sound judgment 
made him throw away what to any other man 
would have seemed an opportunity for promotion at 
home and consideration abroad ; because, upon his 
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own responsibility, he took a resolution on which 
his vainglorious countrymen would be sure to pass 
an unfavourable judgment ; and because he was well 
aware that by withholding aid aud volunteering advice 
to the Emperor Napoleon, he forfeited all claims to 
his benevolence which had been expressed in the 
most unequivocal terms ; and that he wounded the 
susceptibility of a mind slow to forgive. 

For my own part, I never had any doubt that 
Prim was the only statesman who had a. future in 
Spain. Men credited him with the daring of a Gari- 
baldi and the perseverance of a Mazzini. His retreat 
to Portugal, in the winter of 1866, had enough of the 
marvellous and adventurous to throw an almost romantic 
halo of renown on his name. There was hardly any 
mad exploit that his countrymen did not deem bim 
equal to. "Happen what may," they said, "Prim was 
sure to come back. Happen what may, he was sure 
to have his own day." 

Popular faith would hear nothing of contingency 
or probability. "Yet a couple of years," they said, 
when O'Donnell denounced Prim as a " traitor " and 
Zabala called him a " coward," " and he will bo back 
as great as he was, greater than any of them." 

Prim had not yet reached Madrid when hia 
influence over his country's destinies had already been 
felt. On lauding at Barcelona in full uniform, his 
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democratic friends, strong in that city, were storming 
around him, bidding him strike off the royal crown 
from his kepi-. " Never while I live ! " he exclaimed 
with his wonted firmness. "Spain never meant to 
dispense with the crown, though she was compelled 
to look for a worthier wearer." 

By those few words the monarchic principle was 
established in revolutionised Spain ; so firmly esta- 
blished as only to be shaken by Prim's tragic 
death. 

I shall not lose many words in descriptions of 
the successive triumphal entries of Serrano, Prim, 
Topete, Olozaga, and other heroes, into the revolu- 
tionised Spanish capital. The show of one day was 
followed by that of the morrow, and this again by 
that of the next day. They followed and resembled 
each other, but no one seemed weary of their mono- 
tony. Free life for Madrid was ushered in by a 
series of perpetual holy- days; patriotism showing 
its inexhaustible powers of enjoyment of ceremonies 
which seemed to blend together the frolics of 
Shrovetide with the pageantries of the Fete Dieu 
and the pomp and eircumatance of military display. 

No city in the world lends itself with so much 
ease to exhibitions of this nature as Madrid, because 
no other city is so admirably centrixlised. The Puerta 
del Sol leads everywhere from everywhere. Put 
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glitter, and a swarm of gaudy colours could make 
up. On the line of march along the Prado, all waa 
equally beflagged and bogarlancled, with triumphal 
arches at intervals, at the Alcala Gate, halfway 
up Alcala Street, and at its outlet on the Puerta 
del SoL The ride of barely two miles, on Prim's 
aiTival, was the affair of several hours. Prim, who, 
after all, was the real idol, was expected to come in 
at one o'clock in the afternoon ; and it was only at 
five that he made his appearance. 

But the Madrid populace seems to look upon the 
waiting as the best part of the entertainment. The 
various elements of the procession began to thread 
the streets at an early hour on their way to the spot 
assigned to them along the promenades and avenues 
on the Prado. Their gay colours, their lively strains, 
were the foretaste of the expected treat. Here were 
bands of students with flags and streamers and the 
national "Hymn of Riego;" close upon them an 
array of French sympathisers with their pathetic 
" Marseillaise ;" and next an Italian troop with the 
"Garibaldi March;" all their brass bands blowing 
lustily, their voices striving to rise above the Babel 
of atreet-eries, of newsmen, hawkers of walking- 
sticks, and lemonade sellers. And look ! what a day 
of days even for this sunny climate! What a depth 
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same who had gone out singly and now came back 
in what tried to be a continuous line ; the same 
students with their flags and streamers, the same 
Frenchmen with their air of Rouget do I'He, the 
Italians with their march of Marsala's hero ; con- 
spicuous among them the portly figure of Tamberlik, 
with the whole troupe from the Opera House, the 
baritone voice of their leader intoning the chorus of 
" Donna Caritea : " 

La fronda delJ' allor — non langue mai, 
Chi per la patria muor — vissuto k aaeaL 

Then squadrons of glittering horse, rows of gUt carriages, 
a staff of beatarred oflScers, and last, all alone, on a 
prancing handsome bay, the hero of the ffite — Don 
Juan Prim, the "traitor" of Marshal O'Donnell, the 
" coward " of General Zabala, " as great as he ever was 
— greater than any of them." 

He came in, towards 5 p.m., amid cheers that rent 
the air, showers of laurel wreaths and immortelles, 
and a flight of doves fluttering in a panic as they 
were released from imprisonment. Yes, it was Prim, 
the same Prim as ever, not in the least distressed by 
that trying ordeal, beaming with joy and triumph, yet 
cool and collected, with the same dark and somewhat 
earthy complexion, his high check-bones and deep-set 
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THIRTY MONTHS OP Pit IMS RULE. 



Parties In Spain after Isabella's fall — Serrano and the Unionists — 
Prim and the Progresaiats — Prim's ascendency — -Perplexities 
about the vacant throne — Portuguese, English, Italian, and Ger- 
man candidates — Prim at the head of the Government — His energy 
in the re-establishment of order^Hie tolerance of political 
theoriHta — The constituent Cortes — The now Constitution — Con- 
firmation of the monarchic principle — Spain in quest of a 
monaroh^A German candidate— The Sedan War — Prim goes 
back to his original choice of an Italian candidate — Election of 
Amadeo — His landing at Cartagena — Prim's death. 



Prim was in Madrid. He was the man of tlie hour. 
He had faith in himself, in his ability to seize the 
supreme power. The only question was, for whose 
benefit and in whose name should he wield it 1 What 
should he do with it 1 

The revolution had been achieved by the coalition 
of two parties : the so-called Unionists mustering under 
Serrano, and the Progressists obeying Prim's influence. 
Upon these a third party had imposed itself — that of 
the Democrats — acknowledging in Madrid the leader- 
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ship of Don Nicholas Maria Rivero. These latter were 
the people's men, and contended that the revolution 
was the people's work. But the generals knew that 
it was the army's doing, and that in Spain, even if 
the people propose, it is for the army to dispose. 
The Democrats fancied they had overthrown royalty; 
they wished for a republic. But Prim had been 
beforehand with them. His proclamation at Bar- 
celona had been, "Down with the crown- wearer, 
but up with the crown 1 " and his cry had struck 
the right chord in all true Spanish hearts. Rivero 
shook hands with the two military party-leaders in 
Madrid, and it was irrevocably agreed that there should 
be a king in Spain, only, of course, a constitutional 
king. The out-and-out Republicans seceded from 
Rivero, and mustered into an insignificant party 
under Casteldr. 

Royalty had carried the day ; but the question 
rose, who should be king? Not Queen Isabella; not 
any of her family ; not any of the Bourbon dynasty. 
Serrano and the Unionists made some distinction be- 
tween Bourbons and Orleans. They had discarded 
Isabella, but they had pledged themselves to her 
sister Louisa, and to that sister's husband, the Due 
de Montpensier. This Duke had been privy to the 
conspiracy against his sister-in-law, and had even 
supplied the funds by the aid of which the plot had 
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eventually been hatched into a revolt. He called 
persistently for the price of his treachery, and the 
Unionists admitted his claim ; but he was unpopular 
at Seville, where he resided, and was known as a miser, 
and his wife was dreaded as a worse bigot than Isabella 
herself. 

Prim would "none of them." His vote was for 
a prince of some foreign reigning house. Many of 
his Progressist friends were wedded to the Iberian 
idea. They were either for an immediate union of 
Spain and Portugal under Dom Luis, or for the 
enthronement in Spain of his father, Dom Ferdinand, 
the former Regent, putting off the actual union till 
the death of this latter. But Prim, who knew Portugal, 
and was aware of Portuguese antipathies, threw cold 
water on the Iberian scheme; and his friend, MUans 
del Bosch, jocularly suggested that the only means 
to realise the union dream was forthwith " to muster 
40,000 men, and maixh to the conquest of their 
king-" 

Prim was for a scion of some Liberal dynasty : au 
Italian prince — the Duke of Aosta, or the Duko of 
Genoa ; or an Eoglish prince — the Duke of Edinburgh 
or the Duke of Cambridge, Failing any of these, an 
Austrian archduke — Albrecht, the victor at Cuetozza — 
or a prince of a Catholic branch of Coburg or Hohen- 
zollem-Sigmaringeu. There was the pro and contra 
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to all tfaese rmmX^a*»* The Portogaeae might be 
acceptaUe, bi^ would not accept To the Italians 
Fiance vokld xiiae open or secret objection& The 
Eng lish wen PtotesUnts, and it was doubtful whether 
any of them ironld think Madrid " worth a mass." 
" Eiae," said sanguine patriots, " what good chance 
of an English prince bringing with him Gibraltar as 
his dowry; Gibraltar, more valuable iu Spanish eyes 
than all Portugal 1 " An Austrian or German would 
be sure to be barah, angeoial, and bent npou despotism. 
Caaielar nibbed his hands at all this perplexit}', aati 
be aaked Prim " how he could have a monarchy 
without a monarch?" But Prim answered, sternly: 
" How can you make a republic where there are no 
Eepublicans ? " 

A thought even rose : " Why not raise a Spani; 
if he were an eminent citizen, to the throne ? Why 
not crown old Espartero, and cry ' Viva Don Baldomero 1 ' 
giving him Prim, or Prim's son for an heir ? " Bi 
Espartero, the 8panish Cincinnatus, was not be mo^ 
from his Lc^rouo farm. A suggestion followed : "W 
Bfaoald not Prim be king ? " But Prim answered, witl 
out affectation: "His ambition aimed at somethi 
higher — he would be the king-maker," 

The conclusion of all talk on this subject invarial 
ns : ** So use to discuss the subject. It will be ft 
the ealioo to decide." As if the nation could mi 
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up its mind, wbere there were no two men — of all its 
millions — of the same mind. 

Work enough, and more than enough, the nation 
had before it. It was to elect a Constituent Assembly, 
and the Assembly was to frame a new monarchical 
and yet radically Liberal Constitution. It might be the 
work of six months, and in the meanwhile the couutiy 
■would be left to the guidance of a Provisional 
, Goverament. 

On the very afternoon in which the Madrid popu- 
lace proclaimed the downfall of Isabella, a self-consti- 
tuted junta of thirty respectable Liberal citizens, meeting 
at the GubernacioQ, had taken upon themselves the 
management of the affairs of the capital. Similar 
anomalous bodies were equally set up everywhere in 
the most conspicuous cities of the Peninsula, for 
municipal instincts of local self-government lingered 
in Spain, as in all countries where ancient Eoman 
institutions had taken root, surviving all the subse- 
quent changes of mediajval and modern times; ao 
that in the worst political convulsions, though the 
countr)- may be threatened with dissolution, each in- 
dividual community is sure to fall on its feet, and 
take care of itself. 

Upon the arrival of the generals, however, the 
Madrid Junta resigned its powers into their hands, 
and the Provisional Government was entrusted to a 
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tnomvirate, of which Semno and Prim were members, 
and the third waa to be Don Sebastiano Olozaga, an 
old patriot and statesman, at that time residing in 
Paris, very eager and earnest in the caase of the 
revolution, yet apparently afraid of it, or mistmstful 
of ita authors, and for a long time loath to join them. 
Deprived of his rapport and of that of Espartero, 
whom no con&iderarion could induce to stir from 
LogroQO, Prim gave np the scheme of a triumviral 
and constituted a Ministry, of which Serrano had 
presidency; Prim himself being satisfied with 
War Office, and entrusting the Marine to Topete. The 
other ministers of note were Sagasta, the most astute, 
and Kuiz Zorilla, the most honest of Spanish politiciana. 
The first was appointed to the Guheniadoii, or the 
Interior, the second to the Fo7ne)ito, or Public Instruc- 
tion, Public Works, Agriculture, Trade, and Industry. 
The members of the Ministry belonged in equal pro- 
portion to the Unionist and the Progressist parties. 
Koom would have been made for Rivero, as a Demo- 
crat, but he would not be the only one of his par^ 

in the Cabinet, and preferred to take his place as 
alcalde mavor at the head of the Municipal Council 

of Madrid. 

A few weeks later Serrano was appointed head of 

the executive, filling the place of the sovereign; and 

mve up the presidency of the Council of Ministers to 
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Prim, who, in his capacity of Prime Minister and 
of Minister of War, had thus all the substance of 
power, while he allowed Serrano the enjoyment of 
its mere semblance. 

Piim was well aware that the destinies of a country 
like Spain would always be in the hand of the man 
who sat at the War Office. He took hia place there 
on hia arrival, and was determined that nothing should 
oust him. The influence he instantly acquii'cd over 
the army was greater than even that exercised by the 
sanguinary Narvaez ; and the means by which he 
attained it were chiefly the lavish bestowal of rank 
and promotion on all who had been or would become 
his partisans, and the dismissal of those soldiers whom 
the conscription law had enlisted against their incli- 
nation. In these liberal measures, intended to benefit 
his comrades and fellow conspirators, Prim did no 
more than follow the traditional policy of all Spanish 
military rulers ; as he did alao when he raised himself 
&om the rank of a lieutenant-general to that of a 
captain-general or marshal ; for no man in Spain 
would think anything of a bird that did not seem 
to know how to feather his own nest. 

Furnished with this mighty instrument of " order," 
Prim first exerted himself to efiace the last traces of 
rampant anarchy. He rode in state into thoso wild 
fjuarters of Calle Toledo, where even in peaceful timca 
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the eiril aod veteran guards, the flower of the Spanish 
f/endannerie, seldom dared to show themselves, laid 
handis on a few score of the most notorious pre- 
sulUtrioi, or runaway convicts, who fancied they had 
there a aafe refuge, and provided them with a safer 
abode across seas; then summoned the stage hero 
Eacalante and his volunteers of freedom, who had 
fortified themselves in the palace of the Gubemacion, 
to surrender, compelled them by the apparatus of irre- 
sistible force to accept his own terms, stripped their 
leader of his ill-gotten marshal's scarf and embarked 
him for Cuba; and, aided by Rivero, the alcalde 
mayor, bought back at a low price the muskets which 
that unwashed militia had stolen, and paid them wages 
for such municipal work as they were at liberty to 
do, or simply to pretend to do. A new description 
of volunteers of freedom was at the same time orga- 
nised, both in tlie capital and in other cities, but 
these were choaen among the " respectable youths of 
the middle classes, hiiving sixpence to lose ;" and these 
went for a few months, strutting about the streets, 
gay and picturesque in flaming scarlet Garibaldian 
blouses, dark green baggy trousers, black gaiters, with 
white slouched hats and crimson feathers — what a 
aiflit one of them would have been in Oxford Street I 
^men of order all of them, too utterly taken up 
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with the thought of their finery to dream of setting 
even the Manzanares — that driest of rivers — on fira 

Having thus drawn the teeth of the revolution. 
Prim allowed the politicians to give full scope to their 
theories of an ultra-Radical Constitution, established 
the principle of universal suffrage, applied both to 
municipal and parliamentary elections, and permitted 
the amjilest discussion of what should be the gnind 
rechte, as the Germans have it, the basis of all public 
liberties, the definition of what were called derechos 
iiUegislahles {rights placed beyond the control of the 
law) — unbounded and imprescriptible rights, among 
which were named, the right of public meeting and 
association, inviolability of the person and domicile, 
a free press, etc. etc. ; for the Spaniards, always a super- 
lative people, must be allowed todas las Uhertades 
{all liberties) and progress on the largest scale, and 
clamoured especially for trial by jury and the abolition 
of capital punishment. 

On almost every point Prim suffered them to 
have their own way. He gave them an electoral 
law sanctioning universal suffrage, leaving it for 
Sagasta to manipulate the elections with that skill 
of which he was an unrivalled master. He opened 
the constituent Cortes, where he was sure of an 
overwhelming majority ; the Constitution, as usual 
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with all Spanish Cortes, a "prodigy of wisdom, and 
the most Liberal on either Continent," * was discussed 
for six months (January to June, 1869), and at last 
voted ; the monarchic principle confirmed, Serrano 
proclaimed Regent, and Prim stronger than ever at 
the head of the Government. 

He crushed at the outset some half-hearted riots 
of the Republican party in several Andalusian and 
Catalonian cities ; dispersed and drove across the 
Pyrenees a few armed bands which had shown them- 
selves here and there in the north, as partisans of 
the pretender, Don Carlos; and sent large forces to 
the Antilles to stifle the revolt in Cuba, carrying on 
a ruinous war against his own inclination; for he 
listened to the proposals of some American agents for 
the purchase of Cuba, and only broke oflF the nego- 
tiations and "indignantly rejected the oflFers as an 
outrage to Castilian honour," when he saw that he 
could get nothing worth his acceptance. 

He ruled, in short, with a wise and steady hand, 
and had his way in all things but one, and that 
was the choice of the sovereign, a matter on which 
he would not yield to other people's views, and could 
not bend others to his own wilL Serrano, Topete, 

* It is the same " Constitution of 1869,'* by the aid of which 
•M<^tr^a1 Serrano is now (October, 1882) endcavonring to overthrow 
the Sagasta Cabinet, at the head of a so-called ^* dynastic " party, 
placing the King on '' a throne surrounded by republican institutions.** 
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and the Unionists would not or could not break off 
with Moutpensier ; and the candidate on whom Prim 'a 
choice had at last settled — Amadeo, Duke of Aosta 
— showed an invincible repugnance to accept, and 
waa backed in his refusal by the whole Italian 
nation ; the prince's father, King Victor Emmanuel, 
alone, backed by his aides-de-camp, Menabrea and 
Cialdini, having set his heart upon the success of 
Prim's scheme. 

The negotiations about Amadeo having led to no 
result, Prim looked for a new candidate in the same 
royal family, and the crown was offered to Prince 
Thomas, Duke of Genoa, the King's nephew, a youth 
of fifteen, then a Harrow boy ; but the lad's mother, 
a Saxon princess, put her veto upon the transaction, 
and it broke down. 

In the furtherance of these projects most valuable 
time was wasted, and at the close of the year 1869, 
Prim found himself no more advanced than he was a 
twelvemonth before. Driven almost to despair, he 
went over from Italy to Germany, and it was then 
that, at the suggestion of the French Court, ho be- 
thought himself of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, a Roman Catholic, and often a welcome 
gaest at the Tuileriea. 

The plan seemed to prosper, and the understanding 
was thorough, when the French Emperor, either be- 
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caose he had changed his mind, or because he had 
intended from the beginning to make this a pretext 
for his long meditated quarrel with Prussia, sent 
those messages to Berlin which led to the war of 
Sedan. 

Had not Prim entertained a transcendent opinion 
of the invincible strength of Imperial France, he might 
have insisted on the election of his candidate, stretched 
his hand to Prussia over the Pyrenees, made with 
her an offensive and defensive alliance, and won 
back the Rousillon and perhaps Bayonne and "Little 
Spain " for his country. But he had no faith in a 
possible success of Bismarck and INIoltke ; he submitted 
at once to a mere hint of Napoleon's displeasure^ and 
stood with crossed arms a passive spectator of that 
catastrophe that "doubled up France like a sheet of 
paper." 

When the storm was over, and France had no 
longer a voice in the European Council, Prim went 
back to his original scheme of an It.ilian candidate, 
and reopened his underhand negotiations with the 
ficrents of King Victor Emmanuel. Amadeo, Duko 
of Aosta, was a married man. His wife, a lady 
of noble but not royal rank, highly accomplished, 
fired her mate with her own ambition, and Prim's 
offer was accepted. Amadeo's name was put up for 
election at the C3ortea. He received 191 votea, 28 
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being given to Montpensier, and G3 for a Republic 
(November 16, 1870). A deputation, headed by 
Ruiz Zorilla, waited upon the Prince of Florence, 
doing homage to him as their new King. Amadeo 
embarked at Genoa, and landed at Cartagena on 
December 30th. On that very day, Prim, the king- 
maker, expired of the wounds received from a band 
of assasains three days before — but we must not an- 
ticipate. Suffice it for the present to bear in mind that 
throughout the years 1869 and 1870. Spain obeyed no 
other will than that of Prim, the king-maker. 
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Madiid withont a Court — Strangera in the place — Jobbers and 
echctnore — Pattiots and place-hunters — A minister's lev4o — 
The War Office and iU bwiegers — The costs of a revolution — 
Pablic charity — Public works— Beggars at work — Abating of 
political paMioDs — Kcvival of public confidence — Influence of 
Prim's ehuraoter — The Duke of Montpenaier — Duullirig royalty 
— Tho theory and practice of religious liberty — Political ex- 
pediency and oonBistency. 

The aspect of Madrid after the instalment of Prim's 
authority, in the winter months of 1868-69, was some- 
thing very different from what I remembered of 
Isabella's Madrid four years before. 

Madrid is called "the Court" rather than the 
capital of Spain, and it was now a city without 
a Court. The H6tel de Paris, where I put up, was 
crowded as usual, but not with the ordinary guests 
of former years, not with the English, Russian, and 
other birds of passage — artists and art lovers or mere 
idlers, attracted hither by a wish to have their 
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money's worth out of the Murillos, the Titiana, and 
Kubenses of the Museum Gallery. The cuatomera 
this year were mostly fishers in troubled waters — 
jobbers and schemers, secret or avowed Government 
emissaries, journalists, and speculators in the public 
funds ; agents of gun and cartridge manufactories, of 
Bible and tract societies ; Carlist, Republican, and 
other political agitators or conspirators ; ravens and 
vultures, drawn by the aeent of a social body that 
lay on the ground apparently lifeless, and might be 
expected to go through its various stages of decom- 
position. 

These worthies were as a rule more genial and 
sociable' more pressingly inquisitive of their neighbour's 
business, more mysterious about their own, than other 
travellers. They made a longer stay, ran up longer 
bills, and gave themselves greater airs than the lords 
and princes whose vacant apartments they invaded. 

The ladies some of these strangers had with them 
wore smart Parisian tlresses, spoke the pure Parisian 
dialect, yet with the least twang of Slavic or Teutonic 
accent, were sprightly, talkative, and generally attrac- 
tive, ready to flirt upon very slight provocation, 
with but little dread of the jealousy of their male 
companions. 

It was at this hotel that Prim put up on his 
first arrival, occupying with his suite the whole of 
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the £rst floor, till, l>eiug joined hy his wife and 
family, he removed to a handsomely furnished house 
in the Callo Barquillo, where he reckoned he would 
be rid of the multitude of petitioners who pounced 
upon him day and night. 

Those who are cynical enough to laugh at the 
miseries of mankind, and those who are, by a gentler 
disposition, inclined to weep over them, would have 
done well to attend Prim's levies at this early 
period of his tenure of power. Prim was a wealthy 
man at this time, having, besides his salaries as 
minister and general, a large income from his wife's 
dowry, and the revenue of the lands he had bought 
with the perquisites of his short governorship of 
Porto Rico. He was lavish of his money, fearless 
of debt, and prided himself on his unbounded hos- 
pitality; and he at first deemed it his duty as a 
public man to throw open his doore to all visitors. 
But he had soon to rue the consequence of hts 
too liberal instincts. The revolution was barely a 
month old, when ab-eady the number of place-hunters 
was legion. There were Spaniards who approved the 
new order of things, there were others who found 
fault with it ; but all had made up their minds to 
profit by it. The nation was collective wealth ; 
every member of it individual beggary. Good 
government, in the people's estimation, should be 
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unbounded power to give ; adhesion to it, whether 
spontaneoua or compulsory, conferred a sovereign 
right to ask. A man might solicit alms from private 
charity, but he claimed patronage from public muni- 
ficence as his due. It is thus, apparently, that Spain 
might hope to be rid of her leprosy of mendicancy. 
Admit every citizen's demand of a salary or pension, 
and no man will any longer depend on what may 
fall from another's bounty. It would be " everybody 
for himself, and the State for us all." It was on 
these terms that the rage for place {empleo-nmnia) 
threatened to establish society in revolutionised 
Spain. 

And the first result of this admitted superiority 
of the place-hunter over the place-giver was the 
privilege of the former to invade the latter's residence, 
whether official or private. Inviolability of domicile 
might well be ensured by law to the humblest 
cottager, but a minister's door should be closed to 
no man. The broadcloth or laced skirts of his coat, 
the reins of his horse, hia wife, children, and children's 
nurse, were a fair hold for every man's hand. 

I waited upon General Prim, both at his house 
and at the War Office — the huge building at the 
lower end of Alcala Street, once the home of Godoy, 
the "Prince of Peace." Poor Prim had the fagged, 
worried look of a man not allowed to look upon a 
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minute of his time as his own. One had to fore 
his way through the sturdy beggars besettiug the" 
entrance en queue. There was a host of servants, 
aidcs-de-cnmp, private secretaries; a devoted band, 
all intent upon the thankless, hopeless task of forcing 
back the begging tide. 

In the streets it was worse. The distance between 
his home and his office was barely a hundred yards. 
It would have been affectation to order out his 
carriogo or to call a cab, and it would have been 
an outrage on popular feelings to get four civil 
guards to clear the way for liim, He took one of 
his friends on each arm ; he bade his aides-de-camp 
follow close on his heels — a poor contrivance to screen 
him from the importunities of determined button- 
holders. 

Merc mendicants in rags were easily shaken off. 
On the first days, Prim fought his way by simply 
emptying his pockets. More lately he learnt that 
ho best satisfied everyone by giving to no one. But 
it was not equally easy to deal with the other 
beggars in broadcloth or laced coats. " I'll attend to 
your affair, colonel." " I have not forgotten you, 
captain." "Leave your petition with me, count." 
" Come and Bee me at the office by-and-by." " For 
Oud'd Bake, sir, let nic breathe ! " 

At this rate, with a word for everyone — a kii 
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word to the least intrusive, a word of stern rebuke 
to the most troubleaorae — the great man ran the 
gauntlet of his enemies and accompliahed his walk, 
the crowd gathering rouod him as ho advanced, and 
closing densely and tumultuously in his rear. 

At the War Office, another and a larger crowd had 
assembled. A motley crowd ; broken-down old men, 
women with infants in arms, in the hall and stairs ; 
decent coats and gorgeous uniforms all along the 
interminable row of antechambers. Over all those 
faces an endless variety oX expression : weariness, 
disappointment, consciousness of undeniable claims ; 
disdain of the surroundijig company ; dogged deter- 
mination to push through every obstacle; an ill- 
concealed sense of indignity ; a proud conceit rebelling 
against the freak of ill-fortune which brought here 
as a solicitor of patronage one who, in his own 
estimation and " were there any justice in the 
world," should be in tho position of a dispenser of it. 

Calm, dignified, sympathising, the dispenser of 
patronage had to steer his way through this expectant 
throng, with a stately bow to a former sujjerior, a 
familiar nod for an old comrade ; a lofty graeiousncss 
in granting a request, a soothing tone to take the 
sting from an inexorable denial. 

I was walking one day arm-in arm with him 
through this crowd, when he atoppt;d before a re- 
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spectable-looking old soldier, who, resting on a gold- 
headed cane, was barring the door of his private 
cabinet. 

" Is that you again, major 1 " he said. " Have T not 
told you that your case is hopeless ? TJnlesa " — he 
added, as be fumbled in his pocket and slipped a 
four -dollar piece in the man's well-gloved hand — 
" unless it is for this you come ; but remember, this 
is the last." 

With this, be walked into his cabinet, and laying 
down his hat and stick, threw himself into his ann- 
chair, thoroughlj- exhausted. 

" That man was not a bad officer when I first 
know him," he explained; "but he took to evil 
courses, was cashiered as a swindler, and now thinks 
the revolution ought to grant him a pension. Mean- 
while, he stands at my door, and I must pay him toll, 
when X ought to kick him downstairs." 

He then smoothed his brow, dismissing the irksome 
Bubject. 

" But what becomes of you lately, my friend ? " 
ho wud. " Why do I see so Uttle of you 1 " 

" Your time, general," I answered. " AVho could 
wish to rob you of what you can so ill spare ? " 

" Bah ! bah ! You know there is always a 
welcome for you. Can't you imagine what a relief 
it must be to sec a man who asks for nothing ? " 
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As at the War Office, so at tlie Home Office aad 
all other departmcnta of the public service. The 
Puerta del Sol and ita approaches were beset with the 
same thronging eager multitude of " Ins " and " Outs," 
of Cesaute^ and Pretendiente^, the former to be 
restored, the latter to be promoted, to a place 
already existing, or to one to be newly created for 
their purpose. 

A revolution ia for a country an expensive luxury, 
and Spain had to pay the costs at a tremendous 
rate. 

Mendicancy in Madrid never was so well off as 
during the first weeks after that September outbreak, 
when some of the beggars realised five or six dollars 
a day. During the same period the Casino del 
Principe, now simply called the "Whist Club," 
made a daily distribution of 10,000lb. of bread; a 
liberality prompted by fear rather than charity, for 
beggars had the spoils of the Arsenal in their hands, 
and only, as I said, laid down their muskets upon 
payment in money, coupled with an engagement 
that the municipality or the Government would find 
them work and work's wages. 

It was worth a curious man's while to go down 
to the entrance of the Buen Retiro Gardens, and see 
there the labourers at their employment of levelling 
the heights and filling the hollows for some purpose 
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not easily apparent. There were 15,000 of them in 
Madrid, and aa many, in proportion, in each of the 
large Spanish cities. It was amusing to sec them 
shovel the earth into their baskets, and, holding 
the baskets between their legs, shuffle on for a few 
yards, shoot them down into theu' wheelbarrows, 
and trundle them away a few yards farther. It was 
child's play, baskets and barrows mere toys in size 
and weight ; yet a pause occurred at every stage of 
the operation. The labourers sat down to recover 
breath, the papelito and the pinch of tobacco were 
produced, the clgarrito was rolled up, and there 
ensued the lighting and the leisurely enjoyment of 
it — a ha'porth of labour to an intolerable deal of 
smoking and dawdling. 

It was a make-believe. The poor, worn-out, half- 
starved drudges had no work in them. But if the 
return for these ill-disguised bounties was peace and 
order, if bread could gag the many-headed monster, 
if the country could tide over the winter with no 
worse calamities than national bankruptcy, the wealthier 
classes could not complain of their share of the bargain. 

The fears the armed mob inspired soon abated. 
Prim's steady hand at the helm restored confidence, 
and the vessel was rapidly wafted into smoother 
wators. The opportunity for action had slipped away. 
Men fell back ou mere speculation. The sunny side 
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of the Puerta del Sol was still encumbered with idle 
crowds, but they were motley groups of quidnuncs 
retailing stale news, or airing political doctrines 
already torn to ragg in the newspapers. Our stupid 
casino, or whist club, in the Carrera Gerouirao, had 
changed its character. In ordinary times it was a 
humdrum resort of half-pay officers, second - rank 
placemen and diplomatists, penniless nobles, shaky 
bankers, cackling old fogies, notorious blacklegs. 
Now it had been turned into a debating club, to 
the great diseorafoi-t of table d'h6te diners, and 
frequenters of the roulette and trente et quarante 
rooma At every hour of the evening and till late 
at night, there waa the bawling of crazy politicians ; 
men of all parties, mostly of extreme parties — flashing 
fire from their eyes, foaming at the mouth, yet 
seldom losing self-commaud or breaking through the 
rules of their consummate Iberian good - breeding — 
Bettled in their own way the affairs of the nation. 
Yet even there the most exciting subjects were 
Boon worn thi-eadbare. Weariness, disenchantment, 
and at last disgust set in. The revolution had 
come to an impasse. Spain could settle down neither 
to a monarchy nor to a republic. " It would be 
for the nation to decide. Let politics be left to 
politicians ; leave it all to Prim, who knew what he 
was about, and was crushing one after another all 
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reactionary or anarchic revolts in the provinces." 
Such was the general coneluaion. Madrid, as I have 
often said, was a town of no initiative. It soon 
resumed its contented, apathetic look. The seasons 
went on with their Chriatmas festivities. Carnival 
frolics. Holy Week mummeries. There was, after all, 
not much that seemed changed. The windows at 
the Alcazar were closed ; the Court carriage drawn 
by six mules no longer was seen conveying the 
Infantes to their play-ground at the Retiro ; a few 
of the houses of the highest nobility were deserted ; 
one missed their coroneted carriages at the Corso ; 
no salons were opened except that of the lovely 
Duchess of Frias, an Irishwoman, and that of 
Serrano's wife, the Duchess de la Torre, a lady bom 
beautiful, and now "made beautiful for ever;" the 
opera was a failure, the plays indifferent translations 
of bad French pieces. It was, in short, a dull season, 
but all the quieter for all that Bull-fights and 
reviews of troops were our sole treats, and Prim took 
care that there should be no lack of them. Hia 
plan was to keep his forces together and always 
at hand ; for it had been found expedient to dismiss 
25,000 men, and the garrisons of the most important 
places in the provinces were considerably thinned. 
Those 12,000 or 15,000 men whom Prim mustered 
with so grand and frequent a display on the Prado, 
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besides answering the purpose of awing the capital 
into good behaviour, were always ready to Htrike 
a blow at the Republicans or Carlists, whenever and 
wherever they ventured to raise their head, the rail- 
ways speeding the soldiers' movements from the 
centre to any threatened point, north or south. 

Instead of the Court carriages with the fat 
Queen and the sickly young princes, a hero sat now 
in the saddle, receiving the salute of the troops at 
the d^Jile. Prim was a striking figure on horseback, 
and he was often attended in the field by his 
Juanito, a boy barely ten years old, but a bold rider, 
looking very martial in his bright uniform, and a 
miniature image of his father ; and the sight of both 
seldom failed to raise the enthusiastic cheers of the 
populace. 

Meanwhile, the municipal and general elections 
took place. The Constituent Cortes were assembled 
and sat month after month ; the Constitution was 
voted ; the Government all the time well knowing that 
neither the new electoral law ushering in the prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage, nor all the clamour of a 
free press and the unbounded liberty of discussion in 
the Democratic circles, could deprive them of the 
power of ensuring a vast parliamentary majority in 
their favour, or of obtaining an overwhelming support 
to any policy they might propose. 
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The Spanish nation felt that they were safe in 
Prim's hands, and they allowed him to exercise a 
virtual dictatorship ; while he, on his own side, gave 
the freest scope to the utterance of Liberal opinion, 
and allowed full development to Democratic institu- 
tions, which during the interregnum were sure to remain 
a dead letter. 

He difficulties, however, he had to contend with 
were many and vai-ioue. The proud Castilian crown 
went a-begging from Court to Court, no one offering 
to raise it from the dust into which it had been 
thrown. The ex-King Ferdinand of Portugal, when 
fornially solicited to allow his name to be put forth 
as a candidate, had answered dryly : " Pour moi, pas 
si imbecile t" The negotiations with the Court of 
Florence for the Duke of Aosta were again and again 
broken off with no results. The case seemed desperate, 
and the ministers were twitted in the Cortes by 
Ciifitclar and the other Republican deputies, who ran 
down every alleged candidate for the throne witi 
withering sarcasms, sure in the end to prove fatal to 
the cause of the throne itsel£ 

But a more dangerous, because more covered, 
opiiosition Prim had to meet with on the part of 
Home of his colleagues, especially of Serrano and 
Topctc, whoso votes were due by sacred promises 
lo the Duke of Montpensier; and who, though they 
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professed perfect neutrality, would if they could 
have been true to their engagement. 

The ambitious prince, now an exile in Lisbon 
with his family, left no atone unturned to overcome 
the unpopularity under which he laboured. To rid 
himself of his bad reputiition as a miser, he sent large 
sums to Cordova, to Bejar, and other places for the 
relief of the famished population ; he crossed the 
frontier and offered his sword to the Government 
in its struggle against the Republicans and Communists 
in the south ; but his aid was refused, and he was 
bidden to go back into banishment. He claimed his 
rights, not as a prince but as a citizen, and put up 
his name for the constituencies of Oviedo and Avila ; 
and finally, with a view to give the lie to those who 
charged him with cowai-dice, he picked a quarrel 
with Don Henry of Bourbon, a weak-headed prince, 
cousin of Queen Isabella, and fought him in a duel 
in which the unfortunate Don Henry was killed. 

But all this would not do : he met with snubs 
and repulse everywhere. His partisans tried to re- 
commend him to the punctilious pride and spirit 
of contradiction of the Spanish nation, by falsely 
reporting that the Emperor Napoleon had declared 
"he was ready to allow the choice of any candidate, 
but would strenuously object to an Orleans prince." 
But even that artifice was of no avail. All the in- 
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who wished to aiconrage the immigration of foreign 
labouiets into the depopulated provinces of Moncha 
and Estrcmadura, not only pledged himself to allow 
the new-comera the free esercise of their religious 
worsliip, but professed that he preferred English \o 
Irish colonists, and Protestants to Catholics. 

There was at first no great opposition to these bold 
innovations. The Papal Nuncio, though with difficulty 
protected by the police from the insults of the mob, 
stood his ground manfully, and the Concordat was 
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not repealed. Protestant chapels and echools were 
opened in Madrid, Seville, Barcelona, everywhere, in 
the lowest quarters of the cities, and a civil marriage 
was celebrated at fieusg, in Catalonia, the people 
looking on with curiosity, but with no sign of ill- 
will. 

It was only when the Government, in their finan- 
cial distress, proposed to tax the bishops' salaries and to 
confiscate monastic property, that the uproar arose, 
and the Government found themselves between the 
hammer of free-thinking politicians and the anvil of 
an ignorant and bigoted multitude. 

There came to the custom-house at the same time, 
from Rome, four bodies of canonised saints, intended 
by the Pope as a present to Queen Isabella while she 
was still " making her soul at the expense of her 
subjects," but which were delayed in transmission ; and 
from London, three English Bibles in the largest type, 
and magnificently bound in scarlet and gold, the 
homage of the Bible Society to Prim, Serrano, and 
Topete, as founders of religious liberty and equality 
in the Peninsula. 

How to dispose of these compromising gifts was 
a puzzle. The holy corpses were smuggled away and 
decently buried out of sight. The holy books were 
made over to English friends by the three generals 
with the remark, "that whatever they for their own 
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scampering awsj in every direction, as wise Hindoos 
would from the tread of Juggernaut's car. 

With the pageantries of Holy Week, with 
procession of the FHe Dteti, no revolution ventured to 
interfere. Indeed in the last-named ceremony, Prim, 
Serrano, and Topete, with minor functionaries, deemed 
it good policy to appear in state, in full uniform, with 
lighted tapers in their hands, having taken good pre- 
caution with the police that no intransigentc should 
dart) to " hiss the performance." 

Only to the Jesuits, the Scolopii, Ignorantins, and 
other teachers of the young, denounced by the Libi 
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Press as obscurantists, and suspected of immoral doc- 
trines and practices, no mercy was shown. More tlian 
500 of these brethren were driven from the schools, 
and compelled to run for a refuge to Portugal, France, 
or Protestant England. 

Meanwhile the long suspense in which the country 
was held with respect to the choice of a sovereign 
began gradually to undermine the authority of the 
Government, and to encourage the hopes of the 
Republican party, which grew in boldness if not in 
number; the Monarchists themselves, by their ill- 
advised admissions, chiming in with their adversaries' 
arguments. It seemed absurd to hear Serrano, who 
had been, a courtier all his lifetime, talk glibly about 
the "blessings of Democratic institutions;" to hear 
Olozaga, who had decorated himself with the Golden 
Fleece in his capacity as head of the Cabinet in the 
early part of Isabella's reign, descanting now on a 
republic as the "beau ideal to which every nation 
should tend — the Government of the morrow, what- 
,iBver form Spain might have to put up with for 
the day." 

These worthy statesmen acted upon the maxim 
of that discreet old woman, who lighted a taper to 
the archangel and one to the fiend prostrate at his 
feet, for "no one knows where we may ultimately go, 
and it is well to have friends in all places." 
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Prim alone was unshaken in his convictions; and 
Republicans, as well as Carlists, Alfonsists, and 
Montpensierists, never hoped that there could be a 
chance for any of them till Prim was put out of 
their way. 



CHAPTER V. 

LIFE IN REVOLUTIONISED MADRID. 

Madrid holy-daya — 'Weatlierand amuflementa — The climate of Madrid 
— Erightneas of the sky — Ita effects on men's spirits — Idleness 
a, kill-joy- — ^Life in the open jiir — Revolution and society — 
Emigrants and Frond ears — ^Scarcity of ariatooratic entertain- 
ments — Variety of popular amusements — A Spanish Carnival — 
Students' maaquerades — An awful encounter. 



What day is not a holy-day in Madrid ? Properly 
speakiog, only the one on which the rain falls, and 
80 long as it falls. I have seen in my young days 
German soldiers in Italy step out bareheaded in one 
of the rare showers that temper the summer drought 
in that region, shaking their tawny hair in the welcome 
downpour, and exclaiming that " there was a relish 
of home in it." But your true Southerner only goes 
out in the sun ; were it small shot that came down 
fiom the clouds instead of dear Undine's tears, his 
tenor even of a few drops could hardly be greater. 
I had acquaintances in Madrid that never owned an 
umbrella. " But how do you manage to go out when 
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kU btnlside, as a trophy {as burghers of the Middle 
Ages used to do with the halberts with which they 
luid once l»een out in the wars) — a memento of the 
(•onioucd day on which lie was rash enough to 
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disregard tlie threatening clouds and his wife's warn- 
ings, and to expose himself to a ducking, which, 
without the protection of that outlandish contrivance, 
might have been a drowning. 

No sunshine, no holy-day, is the rule ; but luckily 
the rain in Spain raineth not every day, in spite of 
the good wishes of English children to favour the 
Peninsula with the superabundant moisture in their 
own juicy climate ; and it seldom happens that Spanish 
merry-makings, even in the winter months, cannot 
ensure what in England used to be called " Queen's 
weather." Whenever the sun shines the Spaniards 
Bwarm out like lizards. No Spaniard can be so 
hardened with work or care as not to afford half an 
hour for the mass in the morning, and one or more 
for a stroll in the afternoon. . Madrid is the ugliest 
of cities ; but there is something uglier than the town 
itself, and that is the country around it. Anything 
looking more bald and dreary than the Madrid 
environs cannot be imagined. Still the open air is 
something for a people stifled by the most noisome 
stenches of these close lanes and alleys, and without 
a sniff of the breeze from the Guadarrama Mountains, 
or the wholesome exhalations from the newly-ploughed 
fields, the whole of the Madrid population would one 
of these mornings be found asphyxiated. 

But for any deficiency in the soil or in the 
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buildings of Madrid, ample compensation is made by 
its sky. 

Do you wonder that Spaniards should shrink from 
assiduous plodding exertions 1 Consider their climate 
Are you surprised to hear that revolutions achieve 
ao little towards the improvement of the condition 
of these people ? The good government of a State 
must depend on the individual capacity of every 
citizen for self-government, and how can you expect 
any man to exercise control over his instincts, be 
they good, bad, or indifferent, in such a climate as 
this ? Finally, are you at a loss to conceive why 
this country at all times prided itself on its orthodoxy, 
showed so little tolerance of dissent, and was more 
Roman than Rome itself? Look up to the sky here, 
find you will undei-stand how a man whose eye can 
dive so deeply into space as almost to fancy he can 
see Heaven face to face, should have little patieuce 
with those who must grope through the fogs of reason 
to arrive at truths, which, thanks to his own sapphire 
atmosphere, are revealed to him by intuition. 

It is all owiug to the influence of heaven and 
earth. The climate is at the bottom of everything. 

Inquire wliat brings so many people out into the 
streets and you are answered, ** The fine day I " Well, 
80 it is n fine day ; so it waa yesterday ; so it has 
been this lost week or fortnight : so it is almost sure 
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to be to-morrow. But it seems that not oiilj do 
Spaniards never tire of fine days, but they detect in 
the hghts and shades of each particular fine day some- 
thing to diversify its charms, to enhance its title to 
their admiration, and to intensify the keenness of 
their enjoyment. 

And now that I was told of it, I looked up and 
found out truly that the day had something unusual, 
transcendent in its beauty. I looked up from the 
end of Calle Alcala, which sweeps up in magnificent 
width from east to west as far as the Puerta del Sol, 
and then, for the first time, I could appreciate the 
accuracy of the designation of that far-famed locality ; 
for at that moment — ^just at sundown — the place 
was indeed what the name implies. The great fiood 
of the sinking light filled the gap with its glowing 
tide, and the depth and transparency of the air was 
so great, that the space between heaven and earth 
seemed annihilated, and you fancied you had only 
to go up to the Gate, and one step further would 
usher you into the very threshold of the sun's 
Palace. 

The depth of the air — there lies the secret of the 
Madrid climate. The most fastidious lady goes past 
a throng of smoking dandies. The clouds from their 
cigars would make her faint in Pall Mall or Hyde 
Park Comer. But here the smoke has hardly time 
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to reach her uostiils before it dissolTes in the pare 
ether, and is lost to the sense as if it were uoreaL 
There is hardly any town in the world as foul M 
Madrid. The place smells badly enough, yet not M 
badly as it might ; for there is room in the circum- 
ambient canopy to receive all nastineas, to absorb and 
assimilate all impurity, and send us back ineffable, 
inexhaustible sweetness in return. 

There are fine skies in Greece, in Italy, all along 
the Mediterranean. A sunset at Naples, a aunriao 
&om the Dome of Milan, have charms of their oim; 
for the mists of the sea or the clouds of the Alps, 
the beauties of earth blend with the beauties of heavra, 
and the endless variety of dissolving views hardly 
allows you to see the boundaries between this nether 
world and the surrounding sphere. But at Madrid 
you have the sky, and you have nothing else. The 
city stands high on the summit of a vast table-land, 
as high as the top of Skiddaw, and the country round 
is worse than a blank — a great undulating wilderness 
hardly relieved by the Guadarrama Mountains, a mere 
outline, indistinct on ordinary days, and dwarfed by 
the very altitude from which you contemplate them. 

Between you and the sky nothing intrudes, and 
if niorti boundless space, profound transparency, a blue 
dceiH-ning almost to black, close acquaintance and, so 
to say, domestication with the stars and planet 
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delight you, here you have what you want. Go 
out OH a clear day, and you will wonder how it is 
that the very stars do not pierce, even at noon, 
through the darkening medium of that intense azure. 
With an atmosphere so seldom disturbed by storms, 
no wonder if the Madrid people ore always ready for 
an outing. Madrid is an open place in every direction, 
and out of the Alcala, Atocha, Toledo, and other 
gates, on the highways to Chambery, to Carabanchel, 
and other squalid suburbs, the happy groups trudge 
out on escursiona, the final goal of which is some 
forbidding-looking hovel, open for public entertain- 
ment some half a mile beyond the Octroi barrier. 
Out the diverging streams set at about one o'clock 
(when the hasty midday puchei'o — the miscellaneous 
contents of the boiling-pot, meat, bacon, carrots, 
turnips, chick-peas, etc. — is consumed), each to his 
own destination, the bull-ring, the Elysian fields, the 
day theatre, the menagerie, the "fat woman," or any 
p( the shows" which the gods provide ; or simply to 
^e "fair" on some duaty "green," where sitting on 
hirligigs or dancing by the barrel-organs goes on, 
ud sugar-candy and water goes round. 

Every gate has its peculiar throng, every thorough- 
fare its own character. Down the Alcala and Gerouimo 
fcvenues come the " carriage company," the polios, or 
'oung cocks, iu their cloaks with the crimson lining, 
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stately dames and sprightly damsels with their trailing 
velvet or satin garments sweeping a dust which no 
amount of water-cart work can lay, each with her 
huge lump of flounce, riband, and nondescript millinery 
stuck up — a shocking deformity — at the small of her 
back. 

The time of day for these bad copies of bad 
Parisian originals has not come yet, however. During 
the early hours of the afternoon even the hallowed 
grounds of the Eecoletoa and Fuente Castellana are 
given up to the solace of the primitive Iberian, and 
there you see the graceful veils and thick black 
dresses of the swarthy Castilian maiden, the bare 
blonde head, the tight bodice, the filigree buttons, 
the gold fringe and tassels of the buxom Asturian 
nurse. 

In the early months of 1869 there was, properly 
speaking, " nobody in Madrid." Revolutions are a 
scourge of society. Wherever a Provisional Govern- 
ment, a Citizen King, or Sovereign People comes in, 
there the crSme da la crSme turns sour. Aristocracy 
either seta out on its travels or hides out of sight 
and pouts. We could not expect Madrid or Spain 
to be an exception to the rule. 

When Topete, at Cadiz, raised the cry, " Long 
live Spain with honour!" a good many took it into 
their heads that it was not consistent with honour 
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to abide in Spain. A few of them may Lave found 
the Madrid paving-stones too hot — as I found them 
too cruelly hard — under their feet. Many more may 
have given way to imaginary fears, and fled, where 
there were none to pursue. 

But the majority simply went away with vexation 
and disgust. They loathed the revolution, and con- 
cluded, before they had made the experiment, that 
Spain would now " be a country not fit for a dog to 
live in." 

Of these well-bom, and blue-veined, and more or 
less long-pursed fugitives, not a few soon began to 
yearn for the Prado and the Puerta del SoL They 
found the Tuileries stifi", the H6tel de Ville common- 
place, the Boulevard flashy, the Pavilion de Rohan 
with narrower antechambers than the Alcazar in the 
Plaza de Oriente ; and, one by one or in flocks, they 
took their places in the train for Bayonne, whence 
with another flock already on the wing, they for some 
time meditated, and were now effecting, the final flight 
which eventuaUy brought all of them back to the 
still lingering warmth of their forsaken nests. Of the 
5,000 families which were supposed to have emigrated, 
following the Queen in her flight, only a very few 
Court dignitaries, statesmen, and generals, with still 
fewer members of the grandeza, or highest nobility, 
were still abroad. 
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It must not be thought, however, that, true as 
they were to their country, these returning exiles were 
thorovighly reconciled to the revolution. They had 
only recovered froto the feara with which it had inspired 
them ; they came under protest. They said their lives 
and property were at Prim's discretion ; but they did 
not shake hands with him — they ignored him. They 
rendered unto the revolution the things that were the 
revolution's, and unto society the things that were 
Booiety'a. The Provisional Government, or the Cortes, 
might legislate for the country, but it was they alone 
who ruled "the world." There will always be the 
salon of some dowager duchess, or the qninta (suburban 
villa) of some retired chamberlain, into which none 
hnt frondeu7's v'iti be admitted. There the reactionary 
Gorila- will be taken in, and the clerical Sigh discussed. 
There shall be long whist and weak tea, groaning 
for the good old times that are gone, and longing 
for the good times that aro surely coming. 

Like the Cbambord partisans at Paris, the friends 
of Isabella or of Don Carlos did not muster a very 
strong or active opposition to the men in power. They 
did not meet them in the field ; they did not confront 
them in the Cortes. They simply " cut " them ; they, 
nbove nil things, cut their "squaws." They let it 
be known to the world that, as Spain chose to be a 
boui-^fois commuuitj', whoever called or considered 
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himself a "hidalgo," or somebody's son, might live in 
it, but be no part of it. 

Democrats in Spain seemed to live under the 
strangest impression about the influence of political 
revolution over social organisation. Because, by the 
abolition of the law of primogeniture and the sub- 
division of property they had cheapened the titles and 
shattered the fortunes of their nobles, they flattered 
themselves that they had broken the pride of the aris- 
tocracy, and that before the court of ton, as before the 
court of law, every man was as good as his neighbour. 

Marshal Prim, however, was a wise man in his 
generation. Some of his coUeaguea suggested the 
expediency of doing something in the way of social 
festivity to celebrate the opening of the Constituent 
Cortes, and proposed that on the eve of that solemnity 
the Provisional Government should throw open the 
doors of the ex-Queen's palace, and there entertain 
the deputies, their families and friends, with as many 
of the authorities and notabilities as they could muster. 
"It was right," they urged, "that the sovereign 
people, their leaders and representatives, should have 
a house-warming" in that royal mansion which was at 
all times their home, and never more so than now, 
when they had just turned out one paid tenant, and 
were deliberating on the expediency of letting in 
another in her place." 
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It all sounded plausible enough to some of the 
" Liberty, Equality, Fraternity " people. But Trim 
shook his head, and in his own curt and reserved 
manner, asked: "A quoi bon s'encanailler ? " "We 
ehould only expose ourselves. Such a scheme would 
simply lay open the nakedaesa of the revolut ionised 
land ; it would reveal the great split of the Madrid 
world ; it would make painfully evident the mortifying 
fact that ' there is nobody in town,' " he said ; and 
for his own part he gave frequent and sumptuous 
political and diplomatic dinners, in which, before a 
great variety of entr6es and exquisite dishes, the 
national puchero invariably made its appearance, and 
having thus discliarged the duties both of hospitality 
and patriotism, he invited a few friends to shooting- 
parties at the Casa de Campo, the Florida, or the 
Pardo, the royal country residences where the game 
had long been undisturbed. 

Two things will especially strike a stranger — if 
he chooses to mix with a Spanish crowd, and can 
endure the hindrances arising from their awkward 
disregard of the right of way, and from their in- 
ability to keep each to his own line, and follow the 
current so as to avoid collision — and these are the 
apparent want of cheerfulness and the absence of 
music in their souls. 

We are accustomed to see Figaro skipping out on 
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the stage with his guitar a-sling, and his lark-like 
tra-la-ra-la at the top of his voice, and we are apt 
to associate the idea of Spanish festivity with that of 
noisy joyousness. I do not know how matters may 
be in the latitude of Seville ; but in Madrid, where 
the earnest Casttlian element predominates, the very 
lowest classes are remarkable for a gravity and dignity, 
a sedatencss and taciturnity, that looks very much 
like sullenness and ennui. I never met or passed 
a Spaniard who even attempted to hum a tune. They 
take their pleasure sadly, as the English are falsely 
said to do. Bad diet and worse digestion may have 
something to do with it, The real charm of their 
holiday is not amusement but idleness, and the Neme- 
sis of idleness is brooding misery. "All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy ; " but Jack does not seem 
to thrive under a rule of all play and no work. To 
go on a holiday is for this people a duty, or, as we 
have seen, a hygienic necessity ; but in the walk 
itself, in the mere seeing and being seen, in the dis- 
play of finery, there is only a poor negative enjoyment, 
and where the use of other stimulants ia unfrcqueut 
a Spanish multitude require the zest of sights and 
shows, the excitement of tragic exhibitions, the in- 
dulgence of ill-regulated passions or morbid affections. 

To a Cockney who has hallowed the six week-days 
by work, a stroll on the Margate sands on the Sunday 
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K a sufficient outing, even if not enlivened by &ny 
greater treat than a dish of Bhrimps and a pot of 
small beer. But for a Spaniard whom meat delights 
not, nor wine exhilarates, and whose means seldom 
dwindle down below his wants, a holiday cannot be 
simply a walk in his Sunday beat. He must have 
bis Madonna carried about in the streets in the morn- 
ing, and his knacker's horses disembowelled in the bull- 
ring in the afternoon. 

It is from this craving for extraordinary excite- 
ment, I believe, that has arisen the practice in southern 
countries of disregarding the appointed day of rest, 
and setting great stores by saints' and fair days, coming 
at odd intervals, and bringing in a variety of special 
pleasures for every particular season. Christmas and 
Carnival, Easter and Holy "Week, the Corpus Domini, 
harvest and vintage, a hundred Madonnas and local 
saints break through the monotony of existence, give 
different places a variety of interest, and enable one 
district to share its neighbours' festivities, when its 
neighbours have helped it to go through its own. 

Carnival came early in the year of grace 1869, 
and was not more lively than it generally is in iladrid. 
It is an exotic in Spanish soil, and could never hope 
to. flourish in it, for the people have not the taste 
uor the humour for it. On Shrove Tuesday, on the 
occurrence of the third Corso, or gala promenade qf 
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the season, there were from 1,500 to 2,000 carriages on 
the line of the Prado ^nd Fuente Castellana, equestriana 
of both sexes by the score, and about 200,000 pedes- 
trians — in fact, all Madrid — on the ground. But " what 
matters it ? Madrid is empty ; the town is out of 
town : it is sulking at St. Sebastian ; plotting beyond 
the Pyrenees." Not a few of the equipages were 
handsome. Some of the masquerades got up with 
taste and luxury. Madame Prim's triumphal car, lined 
with crimson, was right royal The band of priests 
riding to Rome on donkeys, with censers, asperges, 
crosses, and banners, intended as a profane caricature, 
was considered a capital hit. Yet, somehow, Carnival 
was " a failure." There was " nobody there." Why, 
you incorrigible simpletons I Did you not clamour 
and storm for Nobody's reign ? Did you not wish 
for the People's sovereignty ? And can you quarrel 
with the " Aristocrats," if they not only allow you 
to step up by their side on the post of honour, but 
give it up to you altogether, and hide themselves 
somewhere out of sight as they best can ? 

Far more than Carnival frolic, or any other popular 
treat — except the bull-fight — church festivities arc what 
a Spanish people take their delight in. Whether it 
be a pure or corrupt religion, there is no denying that 
Catholicism in this country is a jolly religion. One 
of the grand anniversaries of the Virgin, Candlemas 




r Sad, happened to coincide 
tha Jtt^ vi& a Cbniv>l dar. It is no iirevereoce to 
ajdattteFolB «a« the oeeasion for a double joUi6ca- 
e WBC m the moniiDg high masses and taper 
< at BO loB thaa seven churches especially 
t to the Yb<^ii, aad plays and farces at as many 
; later in the evening again 
frcQcs aad pbys; the whole to wind up with masked 
baB» «K Ae Zuzaela and Novedades, where revellers 
enJOTcd tfaemselrcs till morning, their shrill shouta 
ooder my windows infonning me that their day wns 
ffffling just as mine was about to begin. 

A local featore and special institution of tho 
Madrid Carnival, very ancient and now well known, 
but which had not at the time I refer to made the 
toar of Europe, were the EstxuUantinas, or Com- 
parsas ttf Bttlle : masquerading parties of students, or 
more frequently of shop-boys or other common people, 
jjoiuir about in bands with guitars, tambourines, casta- 
nets, aud a variety of instruments, playing for money, 
disjriiised in uniform garbs, as clowns, pierrots, or 
liju-Joquina ; performing before the ladies' windows 
and " intriguing," as the Carnival phrase is, the 
piisscrs-by. As musicians most of them were not 
ftbovc the common run of our old Ethiopian sere- 
niidcrs, nor were their jokes, jumps, and capers, more 
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quaint or grotesque. But they were a genuine pro- 
duction of the soil, and deserved the encouragement 
they met with wherever they appeared. 

A strange sight I happened to witness, the day 
after a grand masked ball at the Opera House, in the 
mornmg, at earliest dawn. My windows looked out 
on the Carrera Geronimo, at the narrowest and highest 
part of the street, about a score of yards from the 
Puerta del Sol. The hubbub of the Carnival noises 
was subsiding, as it always does at daybreak ; and I 
saw at many of the opposite windows the lights of 
jaded dancers and revellers now laying aside their gay 
apparel, and making ready for the few hours of such 
fitful slumber as their excited nerves might hope to 
enjoy. 

But the time for sleep was not yet. Down from 
the square there came a strain of stirring waltz music 
half drowned by the joyous shouting of an applauding 
crowd ; and preeently a band of about fifty mummers 
in devils' costumes, with horns and tails, came down 
the street, dancing and carolling. It was an estu- 
diantina, the best that had appeared at the theatre, 
and the last to quit it. They were now on tbeir way 
to bed ; but, before they tui'ned in, they were making 
the tour of the streets and treating tbeir fellow-revellera 
to a " good-night " tune. 
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And tlieir fcllow-revellera threw open their windows 
and stepped out on the balconies — in their night-dresses, 
some of them. And they joined in the song, and 
cheered, and the street was again all alive as it had 
been for so many hours before, when froui the other 
end of the street a show of a very different description 
was seen coming up. 

It came up noiselessly, because the tinkUng of a 
little bell which preceded it was inaudible in all that 
din of a Carnival charivari. But there was no mis- 
taking its ominous errand as it drew near enough to 
become visible in the faint dawning light 

It was the priest from the nearest church, that de 
los Italianos, carrying the Host to a dying person, 
with his clerks in their white surpHces, with the cross 
and the vessel of the holy water, and the lighted 
tapers, followed by a few devout persons, habitual 
early risers, chiefly females. 

The effect was magic. The music was hushed up, 
" Pasa Dius!" (the Almighty is going past) was whis- 
pered. And, forthwith, the whole extudiantina and 
the attendant revellers opened their ranks, and knelt 
down, some of them with their foreheads almost 
touching the pavement, though in the suddenness of 
the L'ucounter only a few had time to remove their 
masks or doff their devils' hoods. It was the devil 
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and the devil's Enemy brought face to face. Excited 
and rather more than half seas over as many of them 
were, that unexpected reminder of grim Death had 
the eflFect of sobering the frolicsome estudiantes at 
once. 




THE LEADING JOURNAL IN MADEID. 



The Madrid Preas — The great popular evenmg jonmol — Its type and 
paper — Ita editorship — Its form and method — Its style— lu 
character^ Excitement attendant on its publication — The secret 
of il3 popularity — Its impartitdity— Its univeraal sympathy — Ita 
address and caution — Its mishap — Madrid without ita evening 
paper. 

There were in Madrid during the revolutionary period 
as many as 60 journals, a number daily increasiug. 
One paper alone. La Correspondencia, printed 50,000 
copies, of which barely 1,000 were sent out of Sladrid. 
Allowing only 1,000 for the average circulation of the 
39 others, there would be no exaggeration in saying 
that at least 150,000 printed sheets were daily sold 
and consumed in the Spanish capital. The population 
of the city did not exceed 300,000, and Spanish 
statistics gave the proportion of 1 in 17 as that of 
the persons in the whole kingdom able to read and 
write. Admitting a somewhat higher degree of cultiva- 
tion in the capital^ and supposing that the illiterate 
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there were not more than 10 to 1, we had only 30,000 
people, men, women, and children, who could read, 
and each of these must have had three newspapers 
and one-third as his or her own share of food for 
the mind supplied by the daily press. 

There is no deficiency of clever, respectable papers 
in Madrid. Eloquent, pungent, amusing articles are 
to be read here and there ; but the talents which 
would go to make one good journal are too generally 
frittered away in half a score of petty fai-thing 
publications. Among the old-established journals the 
Mpoca (a Bourboniat), the Pensamiento Espanol {a 
clerical), the Iberia (a Progressist), the Discusion {a 
Democratic) paper, had already achieved distinction. 
To these the revolution added the Imparcial, the 
Politica, the Novedades, and many others. 

But the beau ideal of a political publication was 
the Correspoitdenvia, by far the worst printed and 
the most slipshod written newspaper in the world. Its 
paper, its ink, and its style were a disgrace even to 
Spain. Its peculiarity was that it had no editor, 
paid no writers, and employed no correspondents 
or reporters. It merely had a certain number of 
caterers for news, and these thrust themselves into 
the clubs, haunted the Exchange and the ministerial 
offices, from which they were often kicked out, and 
picked up crumbs of news, good or bad, true or false. 
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which they jotted down in pencil, and threw together 
into a black bag, which was kept open at the office, 
and from which, at the eleventh hour, they were 
drawn out at random like the numbers of the lottery, 
and handed to the printer as copy, to be put forth 
as paragraphs, or cabos sueltos, of two to twenty lines, 
p^k'-m^e, higgledy-piggledy, first come, first ser\'ed, 
leaving it for the reader to pick the plums as he 
best could out of the indigestible paste of the 
pudding which was set smoking hot before him for 
his edification. 

There is nothing more amusing than the juxta- 
position in which this haphazard system arranges 
various items of information. You must look for 
news as you would for a needle in a bottle of hay ; 
you must read every line or read nothing, for you 
can never guess in what hopeless comer chance may 
have hid the very thing you wish to know. Home 
and foreign intelligence, polemics, war news, official 
news, mouey matters, theatricals, church festivities, 
fashions, the Court calendar — above all things an 
intolerable deal of personal gossip — all is so shaken 
and jumbled together as utterly to puzzle and bewilder, 
but not to weary the reader ; for, be it borne in mind, 
the Correspoiulencia is only the I}iario Universai die 
Noticias (Universal Diary of News) — universal, im- 
partial, encyclopredical — it eschews leading articles, and 
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engages in no controversy. As such the Corre- 
spoiidencia lives in a grand palace iti the Calle Mayor ; 
its proprietor, Senor de Santa Ana, a wealthy man, goes 
about in his neat brougham like a Cabinet Minister, 
and can boast that it sells more copies than all its 
contemporaries put together. These, in return, envying 
and hating it, designate it the Diario Noliciero, or 
News-sheet, a title of which it is proud, and Diario 
Callejero, Journal da Pavd, street or gutter print, 
because it alone was at first hawked about in the 
streets, " a practice," said its rivals, " repugnant to 
the dignity of a self-respecting organ of opinion." 

The CorrcspOTulencict publishes three daUy editions, 
but the most popular is the evening issue, in which 
all the previous impressions are brought out together, 
filling up one and two halves of the four small pages 
of its halfpenny-worth ; the rest is filled by advertise- 
ments. It comes out between 9 and 10 p.m. Its 
pablication is an event — the winding-up event of 
the day; as inevitable as the rising of the sun 
in die morning, for no interruption occurs on 
Sundays or holy-days, or even on Good Friday 
or Christmaa Day. The town is just composing itself 
to its night calmness, the latest shops are closing, 
the last carriages have driven to the theatres, the 
crowds in the streets are thinning, when, punctual 
to the minute, the talismanic name of the great 
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budget of news, of the journal of journals, resounds 
through the air. The cry is caught up; there is a 
rush of ragged boys, of draggled women, of every 
description of tatterdemalions, from the Calle Mayor. 
" Correspondenda ! Cor-reS'pon'den'Ci-a ! " is bawled 
out, drawled out, twanged out at the top of thousands 
of brazen throats, at the Fuerta del Sol and throughout 
every ward of the town. Every caf6 or restaurant, 
every playhouse, every hotel door, is instantly beset 
with eager hawkers, flourishing the still damp sheets 
in the face of every possible purchaser. A new throb 
of life pervades the place. The din spreads far and 
wide; it is prolonged for hours through the watches 
of the night, and hardly dies out, faint and hoarse, 
at daybreak. No Spaniard of any rank, party, or creed, 
thinks his day has been fully spent till he has skimmed 
over the columns of the Universal Intelligencer. They 
call it the *' Universal Night-cap," because most people 
take it to bed with them and go to sleep over it. A 
shocking print it is. There is hardly a copy, one or 
two columns, often one or two pages^ of which are 
not so blurred or effaced as to be unreadable. You 
cannot touch it without soiling your fingers with the 
fresh oily ink. The misprints, the misplacement of 
lines, and of half-paragraphs, make it often a riddle, 
always a *'mess." You must wade through an un- 
conscionable amount of mere inanity, twaddle, and 
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nonsense. Still, if there is news stirring in the world 
you are 8ure to have it — to have it sooner than you 
could, by any possibility, get it from other sources. 
The news may be garbled, it may be absurd or con- 
tradictory, it may be glaringly false ; but there it is — 
an invaluable summary and index to him who can 
sift it with discretion — a pleasurable draught and 
cordial to him who swallows without straining at it. 
Here it is with its first, second, and third editions. 
Four rows of telegrams in four different places, con- 
spicuous for the blacker ink in which they are invariably 
printed. Here is the quotation from the Bolsct with 
some symptoms of recovery from the late panic ; tidings 
from the north, where the Carlists are stirring ; tidings 
from the south, where Communism is being knocked 
on the head ; tidings from Cuba, where the insurrec- 
tion is "all but quelled." "Dulce has published the 
Bill of Rights in the Island; he has proclaimed the 
liberty of the press; he has enlarged the electoral 
frauchise; he may even go the length of introducing 
universal suffrage." And, anon, in the next column : 
"Dulce has not proclaimed the liberty of the press. 
The same may be said as to any modification of the 
electoral law. Had the general done anything of the 
kind, the government ought to know something about 
it." And it must, of course, be understood: "So 
we, the Correspondencia, ought to know, too; for 
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in the matter of news we and the Government are 
one." 

Here are other matters : " Don Aquiles Tamberlik 
has arrived at Madrid." And a few paragraphs below : 
"The Tamberlik of whom we announced the arrival 
is not the distinguished singer, but only his brother." 
" The ex-Queen is bestirring the archbishops to exert 
themaelvea in favour of her son." " Some of tho 
habitues of the opera have renewed their subscriptions 
for fourteen more performances." " The state of siege 
at Malaga has been raised." "The bulls for next 
Sunday's fight come from the renowned herds of the 
Duque de Veraguas." "General Caballero de Rodas 
is expected in Madrid." "General Caballero de Rodas 
has arrived in Madrid." " It ia not positively known 
when General Caballero de Rodas may return to 
Madrid." If you dare to omit a single paragraph of 
the paper, you will go and inform the first friend you 
meet that "an old woman has been run over in tho 
Puerta del Sol;" but your friend will coolly take oat 
the journal and show you another paragraph in the 
same column, which you had overlooked, telling you 
that "the report of the old woman run over at the 
Puerta del Sol is not true." ("No ea cierto.") 

The Coi'refipo'iidencia prides itself on the freehnesB 
and correctness of its information, and delights in 
exposing the blunders into which its contemporaries 
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are falling. It is amazing to see with what brass and 
arrogance, or sometimes with what humour, it wriggles 
out of some scrape into which, in its anxiety to be 
beforehand with its rivals, it is only too apt to get 
entangled. " It is true," it will avow, " that our 
esteemed friend's firstborn, which the Covrespondenc'ia 
yesterday announced as a boy, turned out to be a 
girl ; but the baby was so stout, well grown, and 
hearty, that the midwife naturally took the sex for 
granted. The misstatement is hers, not ours; the 
child might to have been a varan (male)." 

Such is the way of reasoning with this wonderful 
journal, which has never been at fault, and with which 
no adversary ever had the last word. The Corrc- 
spondencia for many years professed to be no partisan, 
to give mere facts and abstain from needless com- 
ments; but it exhibited nevertheless a certain skill in 
80 arranging the facts as to make them answer its 
own purposes. Nothing is so surprising as the in- 
genuity with which it contrives to make the public 
believe what the paper itself disbelieves. To-day, for 
instance, it will put out a feeler to the effect that 
"Montpensier is said to he in Madrid incognito." 
Reuter's agencies take up the report, which in due 
time finds its way verbatim into the London papers, 
when out comes our darling Correspondcticia again 
with the bold statement: "The Times announces that 
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Bj its adrociity of the Orleans candidate, the 
Corraptmtletieia departed, during the iQteiregnam, 
from that neatiality on which it prided itfetf. Under 
Isabella, and apon the restoration of her eon, the 
joonuil adhered, as a rule, to its old system, which 
consisted in evincing the utmost respect for the 
men in power, and turning its wrath against those 
from whose displeasure it had no danger to apprehend. 
It always speaks of its opponents vnth gushing ten- 
derness, and hardly mentions anyone, great or small, 
without bestowing upon him tbe title of "our hig^y 
esteemed, dearly cherished, intimate, particular friend." 
" Our very dear friend, Don Fiilano de Tal, has 
just buried his wife's great-grand mother. From the 
Iwttom of our heart we share the poignant grief of 
the mourning family." 
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" Our much valued colega of the Dog Star has 
been suspended for a month. We grieve for his mis- 
fortune " (" sentimos el perchance "). 

The Corres-pondencia has a heart as well aa an 
eye for all that is going on, and delights in thundering 
superlatives. It informs the reader that "several ladies 
of rank will give an amateur concert in behalf of a 
young conscript of whom they wish to obtain the 
release." The journal finds no words to exalt this 
"wonderful deed of sublime charity" ("rasgo admir- 
able de sublime caridad"). AVhat more could it have 
said if the ladies had fed the youth, like pelicans, 
with their hearts' blood ? 

Cautious, versatile, and time-serving as the Corre- 
spondencia is, it cannot help now and then getting 
into hot water. I remember how, not long after Ki ng 
Alfonso's accession to the throne, ia 1875, it was 
repeatedly threatened with suspension, though it always 
contrived to deprecate the minister's wrath, and so 
conjure the storm aa to suffer no actual check in its 
circulation. The interdict which was again and again 
issued in the morning was in every instance revoked 
in the evening. 

But at last the thunderbolt fell. 

On Monday evening, April 19th, 1875 — a never- 
to-be-forgotten evening — the gas-lamps were lighted, 
time passed, ten and eleven o'clock struck, without 
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mmj uslbuk of those ehoats with which the unfailing 
■en-faadlget is oshered in. The first impression was 
atm of great general excitement, for it was natural to 
i^ipose that the pnblication of the journal had beeu 
pot off to make room for an xdtima hora, for some 
■stoqndiDg tidings which had come in too late for 
MtlinaiT ioaertioiL But midnight came ; the theatres 
dosed, the cafds were comparatively deserted, and 
people who had a home betook themselves to it, the 
understanding finally being that the Correspondencia 
bad been seized. 

The Corre-tpoiidcncia seized I the Correspondenda 
suspended I Could any man conceive the effect the 
eclipse of our evening luminary wrought in the streets 
of Madrid? 

The astonishment, the disappointment, the con- 
sternation ; the stubbornness with which the most 
desperate quidnuncs insisted on disbelieving that the 
paper could fail ; the heroic determination with which 
tlioy protested that they "wouldn't go home till morning, 
till the paper did appear." 

It was all true, nevertheless. On the following 
morning the official Gazette informed the world that 
" the Correspondenda had been seized for publishing 
intelligence respecting military movements which was 
Htrictiy forbidden. The suspension was to last nine 
ilttya." 
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Nothing impresses more forcibly upon us the per- 
ception of a familiar and continuous sound than its 
sudden and unaccountable cessation. On that Monday 
evening the aspect of Madrid was that of a dead city 
— as dead as it is on the early hours of Good Friday, 
without the ordinary peal of its hundred steeples, 
and the rattle of its thousand carriage- wheels. A 
few of the disheartened and abashed newsmen tried 
to hide their discomfiture under some feeble attempt 
to cry up the Corrcspondcncia's evening rival, the 
Diario Espanot But it would not do. The voice 
stuck in their throat, and the sound came out indistinct, 
almost inaudible. 

For they well knew that, however decent, well- 
deserving, and in every respect superior, other journals 
might be, the bombastic, absurd, impudent Correspon- 
dencia was, after all, an institution in the country. 
It was the " thing of Spain " par excellence ; it was 
the Times of Madrid, and, like the Times, it was the 
object of the envy and malevolence, of the incessant 
attacks of its contemporaries, which, unable to blind 
themselves to its success, endeavoured to account 
for it by attributing it to any other cause than its 
undeniable fitness to the taste, the ideas and habits, 
the instincts and requirements of the age and country 
for which it was printed. 
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The decree suspending the Correspondencia had to 
be rescinded on the very morning in which the Gazette 
published it. The Government understood that Madrid 
could as well live without bread as without the great 
journal of Calle Mayor. 



CHAPTER VII. 

DESERTED ROTAL HOMES. 

The royal palace of Madrid — Spaniali respect to hiBtorical national 
monuments — Contrast with French destnictivenesB — The Queen 
and her family from home — Confiscation of church property — 
Priestly tricka — Aranjuez — Its summer palaces — Gardens and 
parks— Its vegetation — A pleasant stroll — A hackward spring — 
Loveliness of Aranjuez — Its desolation. 

I HAD been twice in Madrid, each time for several 
months' residence, and had been almost a daily visitor 
to the Museum Gallery, without ever feeling the least 
curiosity to see the Alcazar, or royal palace. I had 
been assured that there was little worth seeing in 
the place, and I must avow that there is not much 
either in or outside the place, save only its com-* 
manding site, its vastness, and a certain magnificence 
and bastard-French Bourbonic taste. I saw some very 
fine porcelain work, some marble tables, glass lustres, a 
richly inlaid bedstead, a very few gems of art, a grand 
staircase, ball, banquet, and throne rooms. 

My visit, however, was not aesthetic, but merely 
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sympathetic. Something like melancholy interest 
must needs attach itself to any newly forsaken human 
habitation, whoever or whatever its inmates may 
have been, especially if their absence was determined 
by sudden circumstances beyond control of their wishes. 

For the first time in my life I took an interest 
in the abode of a Bourbon family. To the eternal 
honour of the Madrid populace be it said, the resi- 
dence of their expelled sovereigns suffered no desecra- 
tion at their hands. Indeed, the mob forbore intrusion 
on the first two or three days of its absolute reign ; 
and when the mere phantom of authority was re-estab- 
lished, the palace came into the power of a committee 
of gentlemen, who left everything almost religiously 
untouched, and took a minute inventory of all State 
or private property. Nothing struck me more forcibly 
than the order and tidiness of everj'thing I saw. Had 
the Queen come back six months after her banishment, 
she could scarcely had missed any of her household 
gods. 

There was still her half-used bottle of eau-de- 
cologne on her toilette-table, the pen dipped in her 
husband's inkstand, the doll her youngest girl had 
in her hand when the last toys were laid on the shelf, 
as the nursery was set in order, and the family made 
ready for that start for La Grauja, from which they 
had expected soon to return. One of the very first 
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rooms we were ushered into had great pictures of the 
Buke of Montpensier, of the Infaota, his wife, and of 
Louis Philippe, his father ; great staring pictures, 
larger than life, worthless as likenesses. There they 
hung, full evidence of the strong affection the poor 
infatuated Queen to the last bore her sister, her sister's 
husband, and his family, for her sister's sake — an 
affection that was requited with such base treachery. 

I was shown the boudoir with the walls all panelled 
with high-relieved Buen Eetiro china — the marvel of 
the place — and, close to it, a very private cabinet, a 
kind of artist's studio, where drawings and pictures, 
busts and medallions of the Queen and all her family, 
were multiphed with almost sickening variety. A 
man who had surveyed that collection would be re- 
conciled to hia looking-glass to the end of time. The 
Queen herself was — what she was, and yet she mono- 
polised all the beauty, the sense, the valour of the 
house. Such, at least, was my impression at the 
time ; but the phrenology and physiognomy that 
guided my judgment were evidently at fault, at least 
in the case of the Prince of Asturias, for he who 
looked and was looked upon as a puny, rather dull 
boy has now grown up into a young king by no means 
ill-favoured, and uncommonly mse in his generation. 

The same anxiety not to disgrace their revolution 
by deeds of vandalism was evinced by the Spaniards 
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throughout the various phases of their republican frenzy, 
when they thought that Bourbon royalty, as well as 
all royalty, was for ever at an end. They left to their 
French neighboui's the glory of destroying the body 
in the vain hope of killing the soul of their irrevocable 
past ; the glory of the Tuileries three times gutted and 
three times refurnished, to be at last demolished and 
levelled with the ground ; the glory of the VendOme 
column pulled down to-day to be set up again to- 
morrow. That to-day which in Paris always begins 
by being ashamed of yesterday, and ends by being 
ashamed of itself before night 

There may be little, there may be nothing to boast 
of in all the aunals of Spanish royalty, from Isabella 
the Catholic to Isabella the Second. Still the fact 
that a noble nation, for nearly four hundred years, 
bowed down to it, and strove to be proud of it, is 
not to be done away with. It was well to let the 
palace remain as a record ; for every record is a lesson, 
and it is only a truant schoolboy that will burn his 
class-book from sheer indocility to go through his task. 

Seiior Zorilla, the Minister of Public Works under 
Prim, decreed that all the public treasures of art should 
be the country's property, and the country should 
provide against their destruction or dispersion. The 
decree was mainly aimed at the priests, who claimed 
the riglit of possession of the pictures, statues, and 
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Other ornaments in their churches. To confiscate 
church property lest the priests should wallt away 
with it is a policy which, in the interest of art, has 
been deemed wise, if not quite just, in all Christian 
communities. The Public Gallery might as naturally 
be deemed heir to a church that is to be desecrated, 
or to an image that ceases to do miracles, as to a 
Queen who is to have no successor ; for kings and 
Baints equally pass away, but the nation abides. 

The only deed of vandalism in the Madrid Alcazar 
was perpetrated by a private, probably by a priestly 
hand. In the vestry of the fine chapel, or church, 
on the ground floor of the palace there was a Mater 
Dolorosa — the work, I believe, of Carlo Dolci — from 
whose eyes trickled down three big diamond drops 
in the shape of tears. Some compassionate person, 
it seems, bethought himself of soothing the Holy 
Mother's sorrow so far as to wipe her eyes. One fine 
morning men came to look at the picture, and lo ! the 
precious grief-drops were nowhere to be found 1 From 
this specimen of priestly carefulness, or priestly honestj', 
one can argue what might become of the imperial 
crown, the bracelets, the mantle, etc., of the Virgin 
of Toledo, a treasure valued at something like half a 
million of English money, if the priests had it under 
their entire, absolute, and exclusive control. 

The sight of the widowed Alcazar of Madrid re- 
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minded me of another royal residence, not far distant, 
iind easily accessible, which I might expect to find 
even more desolate than the town palace itsel£ I had 
already stretched my country diives as far as the 
Marques de Salamanca's rural mansion at Vista Alegre, 
and the pleasure-grounds of the Duque d'Ossuna'a 
Alameda ; and had seen with what enormous trouble 
and expense those few patches of lawn, those elaborate 
plantations and tenderly nursed thickets had to be 
reared in the arid barrenness of the Madrid environs. 
But now, in the interval between my hurried ramblinga 
in Andalusia, I made up my mind to tarry for one 
day at the fourth station on the Southern Railway, 
and visit the very oasis of the CastUian desert — the 
gardens and park of Aranjuez. 

Aranjuez was at all times a fresh and verdant spot 
by nature ; and as, originally a monastic and subse- 
quently a royal establishment) it had, like many a 
locality placed in similar circumstances in Spain, escaped 
the ravaging fury which made a tabula rasa of the 
once well-planted surface of this peninsula. It lies 
low on the fiat, about 1,000 feet below the level oi 
Madrid or Toledo, and at the meeting of the Tagua 
with the Jarama, the waters of both streams flooding 
the land in many fresh channela and cutting it up 
in little island-plots. 

The huge palace, reared by a Bourbon in imitation 
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of a French chdteau, Bomething between Versailles and 
Fontainebleau, was undergoing some repairs. We were 
not allowed and little cared to be admitted. We only 
went througb the richly and tastefully furnished state 
apartments of the Casa del Labrador, an imitation of the 
Trianon, and duly appreciated the gilding, the marble 
and malachite, the second-rate pictures, the embroidered 
flilk tapestry, the Buen Retiro china, and the elaborate 
decorations of the place, being especially struck with the 
multitude of clocks on the tables and chinmey-piecea — 
eight and even ten ia most rooms — which suggested a 
suspicion that some of the monomania of Charles V. had 
come down to his descendants with the few drops of 
blood still flowing in their veins. 

But, after all, it was not the frippery or the gew- 
gaws of a kingly mansion we had come in quest of. 
We wanted to revel in green turf, suuny glades, clus- 
tering shrubs, shady avenues, ruuning waters, and all 
the pomp and circumstance of forest luxuriance ; what- 
ever, in short, could be least enumerated among the 
"things of Spain," or, at least, of arid, burnt up, and 
wind-blown Castile ; and in that respect the royal Sitio 
of Aranjuez did not by any means disappoint us. 

The grounds round both mansions, and along the 
mile's distance which separates them, are laid out in 
broad straight aveauos stretching out in all directions 
like the ribs of a fan, stiff and formal, accortling to 
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the design of andent FieDcfa gardens, but supplying 
all the cxmlness, the stillness, the awe, and solemnity 
of a temple of God's own making. Trees there were, 
trees innomerable ; and what trees ! Tall, tapering 
tnmks, shooting np straight, smooth, and healthy, 
^reading their broad canopy high overhead ; plane 
trees, chestnut, oak, elm, sycamore, and lime trees, 
ts bale and 5oand as if they had never been removed 
from that native English soil from which Philip II. 
transplanted them 300 years ago (the only good tliat 
may, perhaps, be set down to the credit side of that 
Tile king's final account), their young, half-open foliage 
enclosing the space like the vault of a green firmament, 
through the narrow gaps of which one could just catch 
glimpses of the steel-blue sky, and of the golden radiance 
of the calmest and purest May-day. 

What a walk it was, and with what a tingling 
delight it stirred every drop of blood in our old veins 1 
It was noon for the outside world, but for us there 
was the subdued light of the early or late hour of the 
([jy — a kind of rich perpetual twilight The shades 
seemed deepening, the solitude became more intense, 
the silence more inefiable, as we passed one after 
another of those interminable vistas, and nothing but 
the piping note of the nightingale or the cooing of 
the turtle broke unobtrusive and almost unheeded on 
our t-nrs. 
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The spring was late in Spaio this year, and the 
country was nearly six weeks in arreai- of its ordinary 
yearly development. The red and white blossoms of 
the horse-chestnuts, the pale shade of the lilac, and 
the vivid purple of the Judas or love-tree in the thick 
shrubbery, filling up everywhere the spaces between 
the avenues, blended with the manifold green of the 
tender leaves which, even in this teeming dampness, 
had hardly as yet attained their full growth. The coy 
virgin bud of April had been thus for weeks baffling 
the warmth of the wayward coquetting May sun ; and 
the transition from winter to summer was being effected, 
as it were by instinct or habit, amid the clash of those 
elements. which usually favour, but this year delayed 
and threatened altogether to blight Nature's revival. 

We walked through this singular anomaly and 
inconsistency of a strangely exceptional season, the 
balmy mildness and heavenly calmness of the air 
Btrangcly contrasting with the almost icy coldness of 
the waters which rushed through the ilams and weirs 
beneath the bridges we were traversing, hardly free 
from the chill of the pent-up snowy mass of the Sierra. 
There was something unearthly and almost weird and 
uncanny in tlie contact between the most rigid and 
the most genial time of the year ; and it would have 
supplied food for deep and wise reflections, had we 
had leisure and inclination to analyse our sensations. 
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But we were all alive to our unusual and unlooked- 
for enjoyment. We walked on briskly and silently, 
with the delight of poor city wights wafted suddenly 
from the dust and smoke of Fleet Street or the im- 
parities of St. Giles to the sweetness of Kew Gardens 
or Bushey Park ; and only stood still now and then 
before some great towering plane-tree or aolitary 
wide-spreading oak, realising as we gazed all the 
rapture of that wild Indian from the tropics of whom 
we have all read, who, being taken for a walk to the 
Paris Jardin des Plantes, stopped before n fine speci- 
men of a royal palm-tree, and threw out his arms to 
clasp the trunk to his bosom, shedding tears of frantic 
joy, and crying out, " Oh, the tree — the tree of my 
own country I " 

The /'fine days of Aranjaez," as we read in the 
German drama, "are over now.*" They have been 
over for many years, since the time of Philip 11.; 
the custom for the Court lately being to spend here 
only a few weeks or days of the early spring, previous 
to leaving Madrid for a prolonged summer season at 
La Granja. Perhaps the too close neighbourhood of 
the streams and the prevailing dampness of this 
atmosphere was found to be less favourable to the 
well-being of the human frame than it is to the 
growth of the dense vegetation. Perhaps the Bour- 
bons of these latter ages were less fond of a pays plat 
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than their predecessors of the Hapsburg race. But 
whatever might be the cause, Aranjuez had lost favour 
with the reigning dynasty before its expulsion, and 
did not recover it even after the restoration ; as King 
Alfonso finds the place so near Madrid that he can 
run over by special train in little more, or little less, 
than an hour, and have a few minutes' lounge in the 
gardens, or a few hours* sport in the preserves of 
his kingly seat on the Tagus, ^* sans y faire son lit/' 
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Dulnoss of public life in Madrid — The SpaniBli Cortea — Longing fot a 
change — A run to AnJalueia — Madrid to Cordova — ConloTa — 
The territory — The town — The English hero at Alcoleo — The 
battle-field — The Guadalquivir valley — Its fertility — Dryness of 
its climate — "Want of irrigation — Spanish peaeantiy — Their 
Bluggisbiiees and backwardness — Thoii religion — A Spanish 
saint — A Spanish jieasant's dwelling. 

After five or six months' heroic endurance, I began 
to feel weary of the unprofitable game of Spanish 
politics. Ab the spring advanced it became evident 
that all Prim's manoeuvres to procure a Portuguese 
or an Italian king had foundered ; and the scheme 
of a regency was only devised to enable him to use 
his puppet, Serrano, to stop a gap through which 
republican anarchy had repeatedly threatened to break in. 
Ani as my interest in the doings of the Spanish 
Cabinet slackened, it was not natural that 1 shoold 
find much solace in the sayings of the Spanish 
Parliament. In mere externals^ nothing in the Cbambcts 
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of the Old or New World comes up to the digoity 
and soberness of a Spanish Cortes. It is the " Assembly 
of Kings," such as the one described by the envoy 
of Pyirhus when he found himself in the presence 
of the Roman Senate. For the Spaniards are emphati- 
cally the "gentlemanly nation;" self-respect teaches 
them mutual respect, and the consciousness that tho 
ears and eyea of the world are fixed upon their words 
and gestures never leaves them. They all use their 
lofty and sonorous language with equal fluency and 
correctness, and as their special task as a " Constituent 
Assembly " was to draw up a Monarchico-Democratic 
Charter that should astonish all nations, they were 
determined that their behaviour should be fully befitting 
the importance of the occasion. 

Somehow, however, much of their verbiage, though 
ever solemn and pompous, was dreary. In most of 
the orators, in Castelar himself, the rhetoric stiflfd 
the logic ; there was more declamation than debate. 
Every man aired his own conceits, rode his own hobbies, 
vented his own feelings ; but at the end each one 
abided by his eonvictious, voted with his party, and 
ultimately the Constitution passed, almost eit bloc, 
et au gahrp, whole months of discussion scarcely in- 
troducing any important amendment or modification 
in the original project of the initiative committee. 

Spaniards, it is true, are mere mortals, and an 
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occasional "scene," or even a downright "row," did 
not fail to break through a monotony that would other- 
wise have been unendurable. The Republicans, a mere 
handful of about fifty deputies in a Chamber exceeding 
300, when all their perorations and invectives failed 
to shake the etubbornnesa of their packed opponents, 
stood up " like one man," and walked out of the hall 
with a mute protest, like children throwing up the 
cards at a gamo which they cannot win ; when a strange 
consternation fell on the ranks of the triumphant 
majority. Discussion was felt to be impossible in an 
assembly, all the members of which were of one mind. 
Deputations were sent in pursuit of the seceders, who 
had not gone much farther than the lobby. The 
patriotism and love of concord of a " meritorious 
Opposition " were appealed to. Persuaded or cajoled 
by love or by force, the minority allowed themselves 
to be brought back, and in they walked again, amid 
the cheers of their adversaries and the plaudits of the 
sympathising galleries. 

All this, however, being often repeated, had ceased 
to be amusing, and as the Easter season approached, 
I felt tempted, by what I had heard about the 
ceremonies of Holy Week at Seville ; and so about 
the middle of March, set out on a visit to the famed 
lands of Andalusia. 

I travelled along the Southern Railway line across 



the plains of La Mancha to Manzanares and Valdepenas, 
crossed the Sierra Morena at the dismal gorge of 
Deapeuaperros, and came to a first halt at Cordova. 

The Sierra Morena cuts off Andalusia from the rest 
of Spain as efficiently as the Pyrenees separate the 
Peninsula itself from the mainland of Europe. It 
is the last but one of the parallel mountain chains 
which traverse the country from east to west, and 
on the eastern side it sends down longitudinal ridges 
connecting it with the stiU more southern barrier of 
the Sierra Nevada, Sierra de Antequera, Sierra de 
Ronda, etc., the slopes of which mirror themselves in 
the waves of the Mediterranean, as that sea narrows 
at its gate. Between the Sierra Morena on the north 
and the Sierra Nevada with its ramifications on tho 
south, lies the broad valley and plain of the Guadal- 
quivir, the flesh and pulp of this rich Andalusian 
oyster. 

Of the four kingdoms, now divided into nine 
provinces, of Andalusia, Cordova was onco politically, 
and is still naturally, the head and bulwark ; and 
although its population, now scarcely reaching 50,000, 
is more than doubled by that of Seville, and surpassed 
by that of Malaga, Granada, and Cadiz, none of her 
rivals can boast a more queenly aspect, none enjoys 
a more commanding position. Seville lies in the flat, 
Granada is shut up in a comer, Malaga is squeezed 
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I gaTO mvself little time to see the curiosities of 
^ plaoe, and only visited the old mosque — now the 
Metropolitan Church of the "Thousand Columns" — 
which is still a marvel in our times, and sets us won- 
derinc »"hat it may have been in its original style, 
ftod bt'fi.in' the selfish and luxurious Christian priests 
had tasked all their vandalic ingenuity to break its 
(liarm of marvellous uniformity, and disfigured it. 
S^t 1 V9S not travelling as a tourist, and did not 



intend to write a guide-book, so I shall say no more 
on a subject that has been only too often done ample 
justice to. 

On alighting at Cordova, ray first visit was to 
my old friend John Routledge, whose name I had the 
good fortune to make known to England, aa the hero 
of an episode connected mth the battle of Alcolea. 

John Routledge is a fine man — a native, I believe, 
of Yorkshire — above six feet in height, athletic in 
frame, and with a proportionately great soul within 
him ; a gentle, unassuming man, with a well-established 
character for a genial and cordial disposition among 
the large colony of practical scientific labourers scat- 
tered over the Peninsula. 

Routledge, who, at the time of the battle, was 
stationed at Cordova, as surveying engineer of the 
Andalusian railway line, could not resist an English- 
man's curiosity to look on the scene of strife and death 
about to be performed so near him, under the impulse 
of political passions to which, in his capacity of an 
alien, he wished to remain a stranger. He presently, 
however, became weary of his inactive position as a 
spectator. Prompted by his humane instincts, he no 
sooner saw men dropping here and there in the fore- 
Inost ranks, and writhing on the ground between life 
and death, than he rushed forward from his safe shelter 
and, plunging into the thickest of the mt-Jt'e, began his 
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work as an ambulance man, lifting up the wounded in 
his stalwart arms and conveying them, with the ease 
of a nurse carrying an infant, to the stretchers that 
wore there in the rear ; he thus removed them to the 
Alcolea station, and hence in the cugine and tender 
he had in readiness, he had them conveyed to the 
hospital at Cordova. 

Again and again with an activity to which charity 
aeemed to lend wings, and with as great intrepidity as 
if faith had given him a charmed life ; again and again 
did the tall Englishman, unarmed and in plain clothes, 
plunge into the fight, calm and collected in the midst 
of all the nervous excitement, the fury, and anguish 
about him ; yet warming up in his task and redoubling 
his efforts aa success attended them, with the utmost 
impartiidity bestowing his attention upon friend and 
foe ; and by his example firing the zeal and steadying 
the nerve of the ambulance force, of which he volunteered 
to be the forlorn hope. 

Ho was thus under fire during the whole action ; 
and, when the day was won. Marshal Serrano — who 
was also lavish of his person, and often met the English- 
man as this latter went backward and forward on his 
generous errand — Marshal Serrano, himself a brave 
mail, imd of quick benevolent impulses, went up to 
him and embracing him, pinned on the man's jacket 
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the decoration of the Order of Isabella the Catholic, 
which he took from his own breast. 

Routledge's task was, however, only beginning. 
Throughout the night, in the midst of an army more 
or less disorganised at the close of a general engage- 
ment, he fitted out and hurried on train after train, 
till all the wounded that could bear the journey were 
safely housed in the Cordova hospital or in the private 
dwellings of the city. 

Routledge was a plain man, fired with no warlike 
ambition; under none of that "obligation" which 
nobility is said to involve. " He was on the spot, 
in discharge of a duty assigned to him by the station- 
master at Cordova. He went a little out of hia way for 
a stroke of good work — that was all. He just sallied 
out to pick up a wounded man here and there where 
they lay — that was all I " 

Such is the account himself gave of the transaction. 
It wa3 certainly not the hero himself that blew his own 
trumpet. He simply pocketed "the bauble " bestowed 
upon him by the Commander-in-Chief, and if he 
thought a little better of himself for his good deed, 
he at aU events did not tell. Had it not been for 
Bome of his brother engineers who told me, that good 
work would probably never have come to the know* 
ledge of his countrymen. For myself I wished I had 
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the vigour and fire and the clarion-like strain of bln£F 
old Btirger in his " Lied vom Braveu Mann " to tell 
the tale with becoming effect; for amidst so many 
English idling abroad, some of them astonishing the 
world hy their oddity, some provoking it by tiieir 
arrogance, it is consoling to fall in now and then 
with those who, like Routledge, redeem their country's 
name from obloquy, and give a practical demonstration 
that it is by something better than mere haughtineas 
and eccentricity that the English claim distinction 
among their fellow-men. 

We took a drive to the bridge of Alcolea, about 
eight miles out of Cordova, where Routledge was our 
guide, and gave us the particulars of the action in 
which he bad so unexpectedly found himself engaged 
six months before. There was not much of a battle 
after all, and it was fought without any attempt at 
generalship on either side. Serrano, who came up from 
Seville on his way to Madrid at the head of about 
10,000 of the Cadiz insurgents, on leaving Cordova, 
was met by a Royalist army of about the same force, 
drawn up at one end of the bridge, and showing a 
disposition to dispute its passage. There was for several 
hours a brisk cannonade, followed by rash onsets of the 
insurgents, before which the RoyaJiats, less than half- 
hearted in the aiuse, offered no very strenuous resist- 
ance. The Marquis of Novalicbes, who commanded 




them — aeconded by the young Neapolitan prince, Count 
Girgenti, the Queen's Bon-in-law — rode into the front to 
encourage by his presence his wavering lines, when he 
was struck by a musket-ball in the face, which shattered 
his jaw, and hurled him, to the ground, as it was 
thought, mortally wounded. The general's fall spread 
dismay among his troops, who broke their ranks and 
abandoned the bridge, many of them crying, " Viva 
Serrano I " and whole battalions " fraternising " with 
their victorious adversaries. 

The incidents and the issue of the battle, however, 
interested me far less than the magnificence of the 
scenery in the midst of which it was fought. 

This valley of the Guadalquivir, the very heart 
and core of Andalusia, which contains two millions 
ftnd a half of inhabitants and could easily feed four 
times as many, has been gifted by Nature with such 
blessings of soil and climate, as, with a little help 
from man, could enable it, not only to supply its 
cultivators with all the necessaiies and luxuries of life, 
hut also to enrich them with the tribute of the denizens 
of less favoured lauds. 

Andalusia produces all those Spanish wines which 
had already in Falstaff's time risen to the highest fame. 
it ezports fruits to the amount of several millions 
if our money. What is not vineyard on the hill- 
Ides is olive-grove ; where the chestnut and walnut 
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of the temperate zone cease, the cork and carob tree, 
the palm, the aloe, the prickly pear, cotton, and the 
augar-cane — the whole vegetation of the tropics — clothe 
the land. 

I have said " with man's little help." Unfortunately 
not only doca man withhold his assistance, but by his 
improvident and destructive instincts conspires with 
the elements to frustrate in a great measure the energy, 
and to exhaust the productiveness of the bountiful soil, 
managing thus often, as at the time of my first visit, 
to starve in a land of plenty. 

Andalusia is a thirsty land. With the esception 
of the Vega, or Plain of Granada, which, with other 
districts of the adjoining kingdoms of Miu-cia and 
Valencia, still enjoys the benefit of the canals the 
Moora drew from the Sierra Nevada, no attempt is 
made to turn the perpetual anew of that chain to 
the purposes of irrigation. The boor of Cordova or 
Seville is well aware that while his own dry fields 
Bell at the rate of £13 to .£30 per acre, an acre 
of well-watered land in the H^ierta of Valencia will 
fetch £300 and X400. He knows it, yet he allows the 
vast mass of water of the Guadalquivir, and of its 
hundred afiluent streams, to flow past his tenement 
without paying him the tribute of its fertilising 
moisture, 

I have seen, both here and in other parts of Spun,- 



attempts made by English compauies to construct 
irrigation canals, and some of their works — such as 
the Caaal de Henares in the province of Guadalajara, 
and that of the Prince of Asturias in the kingdom 
of liBon — have been accomplished with admirable 
skill, and at a very heavy cost ; but when the work 
was done, and the company looked for work's wages, 
and offered to the Spanish boor the inestimable boon 
of its vivifying streams, the boor shook his head with 
stolid apathy and incredulity, and would have nothing 
to do with the Tonterias Imjlesas (stupid English con- 
trivances), with which his father and grandfather had 
been able to dispense. *' He did not care for water," 
he said, turning the argument into a silly joke : " for 
his own part he drank wine, and he had never heard 
of agua (water) being aokl, unless it were ar/tiardieiile 
(brandy)." 

Hifl religious faith itself stands in the way of hia 
worldly advantage. "Si queremos agua la Virgen 
no3 la dara," he says, devoutly crossing himself The 
Holy Virgin best knows our wants ; (if we require 
water the Virgin will vouchsafe it to ua). The maxim, 
" Aide toi, et le del t'aidera," forms uo part of a 
Spaniard's creed. 

The Madiid patron saint is Saint Isidro, a Castilian 
lahrador or husbandman who knelt all day at his 
devotions, forgetting that " laborare cat orare," whilst 
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the angels of heaven, to reward his piety, came do^^n 
to his forsaken furrows and whistled at the plough 
for bis benefit. 

From a survey of the happy region on which the 
Andalusian lives, it is peiinful to proceed on a visit 
to the home in which he dwells. We stepped into 
some of the huts with wbich the plain of Alcolea is 
strewn, no bad specimens of the habitation with which 
the mass of the peasantry away from the towns, or 
from large gentlemen's estates or farms, are content to 
put up. 

These wretched cabins consist of a large unpaved 
room, with a low roof slanting down to tlie ground ; 
a fireplace in the middle, tlie burning logs laid on the 
bare turf, between two large stones doing duty as and- 
irons, tlie smoke curling up to the rafters, rolling down, 
and filling the apartment, till it finds an outlet at the 
wide door, the only opening through which light and 
uir are admitted. Round that primitive hearth are 
benches, and behind the benches rough boards stretching 
on either side under the slanting roof, and answering 
the purpose both of beds and wardrobes to the various 
members of the family. All the cooking of the plain 
weals, all the functions of the simple toilet, are per- 
formed within the narrow square space between the 
benches encompassing the hearth, which constitutes the 
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house- place, and ia the only spot where a grown-up 
human being can stand upright without stooping. 

Wretched as the cabin is it answers all the wants 
of a people who live in the open air, lie down to sleep 
in their clothes, only in the cold season wrapping them- 
selves up in their blankets ; a people dispensing with 
morning ablutions, seldom allowing themselves cooked 
food more than twice or three times in the week, the 
family crowding together when at home, with barely 
a curtain or a cloth stuck up round a corner to screen 
the women's sanctum and the nursery from too close 
a contact with the male division of the household. 

It ia a dwelling adapted to the requirements of a 
primitive life, not many degrees removed from the 
Red Indian's wigwam. It suits a people who know or 
care for no better ; a people who reduce all their wants 
to a minimum, and who find their happiness in their 
absolute ignorance, or deliberate renunciation of all 
comforts and luxuries. 
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I HAVE been eeveral times in Seville, twice in the 
Easter season. I have seen the pasos, or processions 
of Holy Week, and I have seen the Seville fair; hut 
far more than in anything in Seville I have taken an 
interest in the Sevillans. 

Among the many truisms that I think ought to 
be dismissed as fallacies there is this, that "the 
Andalusians are a light-hearted people." A noi^ set 
they are, doubtless, and fond of pleasure, but not 
naturally cheerful. They are a bilious race, with 
more than a dash of Oriental blood in their com- 
position, with something gloomy and almost savage 
even in their amusements. 
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They are not, as it is asserted, "unconquerably 
lazy." Under strong excitement they are, on the 
contrary, very active and capable of strong and sus- 
tained exertion; but their levity is only frenzy, and 
their fits of stormy joyousness are invariably and 
necessarily foUowed by long periods of dull depression 

They are mm of uncdtivated feculties, abhorrent 
from concentrated thought, and even in this bright 
Seville, amid the '-'brilliant shops," which traveUers 
describe with so much eloquence, the book stores and 
stalls are below contempt. Reading is here neither 
among the necessaries nor among the luxuries of life ; 
and even in the clubs, for one or two members who 
listlessly turn over the leaves of their shallow half- 
penny newspapers, you see a hundred intensely busy 
at the card-tables. 

Under the stimulus of strong passions, and especially 
of ambition, some of them attain distinction as politi- 
cians. The great party leaders, the Narvaez and 
Bravos, the Canovas, the Castelars, the Serranos, are 
Southern men, and it is especiaUy from their propensity 
to exaggeration and rodomontade that the Government 
of this country has caught its character of waywardness, 
headlong impulsiveness, and violence. What Gascons 
and Proven5als are to France, and Neapolitans to Italy, 
the Andalusians are to this western Peninsula. 
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Andalusia contributed but Uttle to the scanty stock 
of modern Spanish literature, and does not even set a 
proper value on those ingenious works of fiction of 
Fernan Caballero, for which it is indebted to a woman 
of foreign extraction, and which have invested native 
manners and habits with the exotic colouring of German 
pathos and humour, 

Seville is the Andaluaian city par excellence. The 
Vandals, who gave their name to the region, found in 
this plain a great centre of civilised Boman life into 
which they merged and with which they blended, the 
invaders constituting with the conquered people a new, 
young, and vigorous community, which the Moors of 
the later inroads could ravage and subdue, but not 
altogether assimilate or absorb. 

It was, therefore, not at Seville, but at Cordova, 
Toledo, and Granada, that the Moor, at various periods, 
established the seat of his empire. Seville, always 
more Christian, more European, though the head of a 
Mussulman Government, was not the home of his 
choice. There is consequently, at Seville, leas of the 
Bombro and almost truculent character of which the 
Snraconic blood left such deep traces in her sister cities, 
AB well as in parts of Sicily. Seville is the birthplace 
of Figaro ; a Greco-Latin nature, with hardly a drop 
of Arab blood in his veins. 

Of the attractions of his town — of this " marvel 
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among earth's cities" — a Sevillan is justly proud; of 
jta vast orange-garden, of its collection of Murillo's 
pictures, of its sublime Gothic cathedral, of its quaint 
Moorish tower, La Giralda, of its Alcazar and Alcazar 
Gardens, he can talk with genuine enthusiasm ; and ho 
loves the spot, in spite of its position in an unredeemed 
flat ; of its air, moist and heavy in the winter mouths 
and stifling like an oven during the long summer 
season. But he cherishes it especially aa the city of 
pleasure, where amusement is the business of life, 
where the religious performances of Holy Week and 
the clamorous gatherings of the cattle fairs, minister 
to his want of strong emotions, to his perpetual craving 
for excitement. 

I have been in Spain several times during the Holy 
Week, and have seen the Passion-plays at the Madrid 
theatres, and at the caf^s in Valencia, as well as the 
Pasos at Seville. Religion in these countries is an 
affair of the senses, and it little matters whether it 
is through a play or a tableau vivant that it reaches 
the heart. At Madrid, at the Novedades Theatre, I 
have seen actors personifying Christ, the Marys, the 
apostles, and angels, and demons, with an art far 
surpassing the natural gifts of the ingenious peasants 
of the Ammergau. The scenes at Pilate's judgment 
seat, the flagellation, the way to Golgotha, the cruci- 
fixion, and burial, Peter's repentance, Judas' despair 
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and self-execution— all the episodes of that sublime 
drama were brought before the eyes with a shocking 
realism. 

To see, to touch, is for a Spaniard to believe ; and 
the impression, while it lasts, is genuine. I have seen 
in the boxes women streaming with tears, while the 
men seated near them were convulsed with laughter. 
I have seen the crowded pit passing at once from 
a fit of crying to a burst of merriment. I have seen 
them roused to such vindictive fury, that I expected 
them to take the stage by storm, and wreak their 
hatred on red-haired Judas, cutting him down from 
the tree on which he was writhing in agony, the people 
in their zeal thinking death by hanging a penalty inade- 
quate to his treachery, and longing to be at him, to 
take the law into their owii hands and lynch him 
with every refinement of that cruelty with which 
the traditions of their autos da fS have made them 
familiar. 

Such is religion in Madrid, where the stem and 
earnest Castilian character predominates. At Seville, 
among a more lively population, the same divine 
action is brought before the multitude in a gorgeous 
dumb-show. The Pasos — huge groups of figures laid 
on large boards and carried on men's shoulders — are 
promenaded along the thronged streets of the town, 
by the light of flaming torches, amid strains of solemn 
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music, the emotion here being mere admiration and 
unmixed delight. 

The figures are larger than life, carved in wood, 
most of them with consummate skill, tricked out in 
fanciiiil costumes, with a profusion of glittering oma- 
mentB ; works of art of great price, some of them, and 
very ancient; each group the pride of some of tho 
wards of the town, and in the keeping of the congre- 
gation or brotherhood belonging to it. These ponderous 
Pasos move with difficulty at a snail's pace and with 
long stoppages, their bearers hidden under long trailing 
cloths, LQviaible as the warriors inside the Trojan 
horse; the crowd on the footpaths and at the bal- 
coniea gaze with rapture on the sacred pageantry, 
commenting on the meaning of each lifelike picture, 
discussing the merits of its execution, and applauding 
the rival fraternities on the greater or lesser success 
with which they have striven to minister to the 
public tasta It is a peripatetic art exhibition, on the 
one subject of Christ's life and death, in short, in 
which the aesthetic feeling so decidedly prevails over 
religious sentiment that the priests themselves de- 
scribe the Holy "Week as " God's Carnival " (El Carnaval 
Divino). 

As soon after Easter as the almanack allows — for 
everything connected with Carnival and Lent is ruled 
by the moon's phases — there ensues in Seville the 
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great fair of the year, which is held on the 18th, 
19th, and 20th of Aprih It was ushered in this year, 
1869, under unfavourable auspices, for Seville had 
scarcely recovered from the punishment which Prim 
had been compelled to inflict ou her hare-brained 
Republican rioters, and there was, besides, sore distress 
in Southern Spain, where the crops which had been 
for ten years burnt by the drought, and which in this 
early spring wore an aspect of prodigious luxuriance, 
were threatened with drowning by incessant floods of 
rain, and were mere masses of tall thick grass on this 
rich alluvial soil of the broad Guadalquivir valley, 
where at this time of the year the grain ought to ha 
almost ready for the sickle. 

And trade never was so slack, the taxes never 
were more searching or crushing than in these revo- 
lutionary times, and there was everywhere loud wail 
or sullen despondency. But as if to justify the fiscal 
laws which ground them, the Andalusians showed that 
they had still money enough for the delights of the 
Seville fair; for the trains, ordinary or special, brought 
in more than the usual masses of pleasure-seekers, and 
there was fighting for accommodation at the hotels and 
board ing-housc9L 

The weather, without being sunny or genial, was 
tolerably safe on the first and second days ; but the 
thinl, which was Sunday, and indeed the grand day. 



was one incessant downpour of rain from morning to 
evening; it made a swampy lake of the bull-ring, 
and put all attempts to light the fireworks out of the 
question. Under such influences, no wonder if the 
spirits of the Audalusians, at all times rather boisterous 
than buoyant, were thoroughly depressed, and if the 
English, American, and other strangers, who mustered 
this year uncommonly strong, were loud in the ex- 
pression of their disappointment and disgust as they 
huddled together in the damp and draughty patios 
of their hotels, and vainly strove to refresh their 
minds by spelling out the three-line paragraphs of the 
Corrcspondencia and Impaixiul. 

Enough, however, could be gathered even from the 
mere scraps of such curtailed enjoyment as the weather 
allowed, to enable a man to judge what the Seville 
fair must be at its best and in the most propitious 
circumstances. 

For the Andalusians themselves the peculiar charm 
of this yearly gathering lies in the crowd and con- 
fusion, in the din and racket of the meeting itself. 

Every division of the Peninsula has its "capital," 
and the four kingdoms of Andalusia — Cordova, Jaen, 
Granada, and Seville — have their centre in this last- 
named place, and hail it its the heart and soul of their 
region, the queen of all eities. They come hither as to 
their common home, and as they arc gregarious, 
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ami depend upon one another for mutual entertainment, 
they act upon the principle "the more the merrier," 
and any rendezvous in which they are brought together 
in the mass affords them the enjoyment which they 
best appreciate — that of seeing and being seen. 

The droves of oxen, the long strings of loose colts, 
the flocks of sheep and swine which came to master 
on the unsheltered field of the cattle*fair outside the 
town and along the fencing-wall of the Palace of San 
Telmo, had not much interest for the well-dressed 
multitude. These were admitted by ticket into a large 
tent at the entrance, and in the centre of a little village 
of huts and booths, in which waxworks, the enchanted 
h^d, dwarfs, giants, conjuring tricks, and other popular 
shows> new to the place, endeavoured to outdo one 
another, and to entice the gaping and bewildered rustics 
by the shrill strains of their discordant brass bandsw 
Men and beasts^ rags and finery, beauty and beggary, 
jo6tle\l one another on the well-trodden tur£ Anda- 
Itt;$ian female loveliness, the pride of all Spain, decked 
out in all th« elegance of its showy and picturesque, 
yet tasteful and highly-b^^coming costume, beamed with 
tke happiness which the consciousness of its tnumphiuit 
iKpi^sttMi inspired. The complexion, even of the 
J0«ngttt» always xidi and often dazzling^. £iir as yamre 
il» iwebred sneh additional splendour as peocl 
aad okkar coaaiietks— now, alas! in universal 



use- — could bestow. Dark lustrous hair, large sunny 
eyes, low foreheads, with pencilled eyebrows shaded 
by the coquettish mantilla ; parted lips, faultless teeth, 
rounded forms, slender waists, graceful movements — 
were all here in all their glory ; and fans flirted, and 
men hovered round and worshipped, and the greetings, 
the bold jests and prompt repartees, the Babel of talk, 
promoted a flutter of spirits which, if it was not genuine 
and spontaneous elation, at least bore an astonishing 
resemblance to it. 

The display in the tent was about the same as 
people could see every night at the opera or in a 
well-attended ball-room. The novelty consisted in 
having the exhibition in the open air and by daylight, 
instead of in a close atmosphere, and in the glare of 
delusive gas-burners. The freshness of youth showed 
to advantage at that cool morning hour, and the 
voices which regard for the prima donna's bravura 
would have softened to an undertone in the fugue 
of a favourite air from the stage, and which bashfulness 
or affectation would have sunk to a whisper in the 
interchange of fond nothings during the tender hug 
of a waltz — rang out here boldly and merrily, rising 
to the highest pitch in the free ambicut — overcrowing 
the shouts of the mule-drivers, the whine of the 
mendicants, the squeak of the children's penny 
trumpets, the drums of the showmen, the lowing. 
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bleating, neighing, braying of herds and flocks, of horses 
and Bsses. 

The bull-ring itaelf was this year barely half a 
success. I attended the ftincion or performance of 
tlie second day, the Saturday, and as the people were 
reserving theii* hard dollars for the crowniug festivity 
of the last day, Sunday, I found many of the 10,000 
seats in the spacious amphitheatre untenanted even 
on the shady side of the Plaza. But alaa I there was 
shade enough on that afternoon all over the cirele. 
Heavy rolling clouds hung in the aJr, threatening the 
deluge which was only put off till the evening. The 
mere chance of a " ducking " is sheer terror to a 
Southern multitude, and besides the lowering sky, 
there was that keen north-westerly wind which had 
never ceased since April set in, and which would 
have been cold even for March. 

Under such auspices it was idle to hope that the 
passion and courage of the bulla would rise to a very 
high pitch ; and the performance, which, to attain 
perfection, requires all the torrid heat of the dog-days, 
was UDconmionly tame and dispirited. 

A bull-fight as now practised in Spaiu is not only a 
barbarous and sickening, but, whatever the amateurs 
may say to the contrary, a dull monotonous amusement. 
Thwtt were sis bulls coming in one after the other to be 
poked wiih pointed poles lu the ribs, worried with red 



cloaka, stuck with barbed darta in the slioutiiers, scared 
and half smothered with explosive crackers, and to be 
in the end, when utterly exhausted in their baffled rage, 
Btivbbed in the back with a sword, and despatched with 
daggers in the nape of the neck. Three or four horses 
were gored aud disembowelled, and their riders bruised 
and almost crushed by awkward falls. But one act of 
the tragedy was only a repetition of the incidents of the 
other five. The real " fun," the thrill of horror from 
imminent danger to human life, was altogether missing, 
and all the exertions of chitlos and bandtnlleros hardly 
elicited from the sluggish bulls more fury than might 
under the same provocation be expected from cows. 

The redeeming feature in all the brutality of these 
modern Spanish tournaments is the mutual generosity 
and chivalrous forbearance that men and beasts, as a 
rule, observe towards one another. There is no in- 
stance, I believe, of a bull attacking a picador's horse 
otherwise than in front or in flank, or even in his blind 
madness rushing upon any of the attendants, whose 
plain clothes, distinguishing them from the silk and 
spangles of the toreadores, designate them as non- 
combatants. On the other hand, the picadores and 
the esjxula, if they are up to their business, never strike 
the bull unless, by any amount of defiance and teasing, 
they can goad him into a charge. One of the matadores 
who so far forgot the rule as to thrust his blade between 
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the steer's shoulders as this latter stood stil], evidently 
"funkiag" the encounter, was visited with such a 
volley of hisses and esecration, assailed by such a 
chorus of " A-se-ai-no ! A-se-si-no ! " sung in a cadence 
— as actually drove him ignominiously from the arena 
for the rest of the day. 

For, after all, the most curious part of the game at 
a bull-fight is played, not by the performers in the lists, 
but by the bystanders in the amphitheatre. Though 
ladies of rank and refinement, both native and alien, arc 
to be seen in the boxes and reserved seats, the bull-fight 
is a man's pastime, and most of tho women of the 
lowest classes, the majas, habitually crowding the rows 
of bare wooden benches, are somewhat uusexed creatures, 
and although they sit out the revolting sight with un- 
flinching fortitude, it ia evident that what attracts them 
to the ring is the wish to show themselves where there 
are many eyes to see them, and to interest men by the 
sympathy they evince in their sports. Spanish womeu 
go to the bull-ring as fast English girla smoke cigarettes 
— in sheer bravado. Nowhere does the female Spanish 
or Andalnsian costume look so gay and gorgeous as on 
these occasions, nowhere are more glaring colours, more 
fantastic head-dresses, so great a proportion of gold 
ornaments produced as where a vutja is sure to meet 
a crowd of majos. As fox these latter, the sparks or 
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dandies that go by that n^me, they muster strong 
at Seville at this season, and it is their loudness and 
riotousness that give the air of liveliness to these 
shambles, and animation to a crowd met to see poor 
inoflfensive brutes " butchered to make a Spanish 
holiday." It would be an absurdity to call these. 
youngsters merry, for they are only frantic, and storm 
and rage throughout the performance, all shouting at 
the top of their voices, with their eyes stai'ting from 
their sockets, and their arms sawing the air with tho 
utmost strain of violent gesticulation. Whether with 
the bull or with his adversaries, they are always angry, 
always addressing them with bad language, always 
urging them on, cheering or abusing them with slang 
phrases, the meaning of which it is better not to try 
to make out, uttered in the peculiar sing-song of their 
quaint Andalusian accent, and all ending with the 
universally favourite exclamation, " Puiiettaaah ! " 

Your true niajo never sits down ; he is never quiet 
and allows his neighbours no rest; but the climax of 
his excitement is reached as the bull falls by a single 
stroke of the espada, or swordsman, when the skill 
of the performer is repaid by a shower of halfpenny 
cigars, and when hundi'eds of men's hats fall rolling 
iit the performer's feet, putting him to the trouble of 
picking them up and flinging them back to their 
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ownorB. The trick is st^e, and the torero himself is 
evidently sick of it ; but the majo never gives it up, 
and Bcema to think that by that ever-renewed and 
uever-acceptcd profi'er of hia headpiece he achieves aa 
great a feat as the one he is anxious thus cheaply to 
reward. 

And yet among these rustic swains one sees the 
handsome faces of men of birth and refinement ; and 
if you address them when their senseless excitement 
has had time to cool, you find in most of them that 
pink of Spanish courtesy and gentlemanly behaviour 
which constitutes the universal charm of the Southern 
race in all its variety ; but intercourse with the low 
hirelings of the ring develops in them a sporting 
character which makes them, so to say, " bullish," 
in the some sense that young English gentlemen be- 
come "horsey," and pride themselves in manners, in 
tastes, dress, and language befitting jockeys, grooms, 
and stablemen. 

The turn of the horses, after the total loss of 
that disastrous wet Sunday, came on the Monday 
and Tuesday. Those two days had been appointed 
for the nices, and the festivities were to close with 
pigoon-ehootiDg matches on the Wednesday and 
Thursday. 

Unlike cock-fighting — which, with bull-fighting, 



Biirvives in ■ Spain among Moorish traditioua — horse- 
races and shooting matches are recent institutions, 
and rely for existence on the countenance they receive 
from the patronage of Xeres wine-shippers and of 
other mercha,nts of SevUle, Malaga, or Cadiz, English 
by birth or extraction. 

The racecourse was about two miles distant from 
Seville — a flat meadow with a long fringe of low 
hills oil one side and a gleam of the river just visible 
through the foliage of a stunted brushwood on the 
other. There was a grand stand, a club paddock, 
a starting and a winning post, and all the appurtenances 
of a racing establishment, a score or so of private 
carriages, with even the fac-simile of a Fortnum and 
Mason's hamper on some of the coach boxes ; and there 
were a few hundreds of both sexes in attendance, the 
company on the stand consisting chiefly of English 
and other strangers from the hotels, the hats and 
bonnets of fair Northern- ladies distinguishable from 
the scanty muster of the native mantillas. Among the 
former I noticed the crimson crest on the head of a 
bright English duchess, now staying here with the 
duke on board his good yacht moored at the 
river's bank, and practising on board that same 
cordial hospitality for which her country mansion is 
renowned. 
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There was pretty fair ruiming and a little mild 
betting ; but only such animation as might be expected 
from 80 thin a crowd, and haunted by the apprehension 
of the heavy shower impending on the field fix)m 
beginning to end. 
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A royal palace in Seville — Queen Isabella's kindness to Montpensier 
— Montpenaier'a requital of it to Queen Isabella — Montpensier 
in Sovilla — Hia thrift and induatry— Hia viowa and aapirationa 
— His career during the revolutionary period — Hia conduct aa 
aa exile — Ilia position after his return — San Telmo in its 
owner's absence. 

On the left bank of the Guadalquivir, at the south- 
west end of Seville, close to the cathedral, the Alcazar, 
and the tobacco manufactory, there rises a grand palace, 
with extensive gardens, fronting the river for a con- 
siderable length, and only separated from it by the 
magnificent alleys or avenues along which. In the cool 
of the evening, the carriage company of the pleasure- 
loving city enjoy their fashionable drive. 

Any home more stately, or better situated, or a 
more perfect Eden of semi-tropical luxuriance, European 
royalty can nowhere boast. 

The palace wag originally the chosen residence of 
Fernando Colon, that son of Christopher Columbus who 
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was chaxged by his dying parent with l«yii^ beaide him 
in bis grave the fetters with which Spanish g ntr ta de 
had requited the great admiral for the gift of « new 
world. 

The semi-Italian Fernando called the pkce "Sant' 
Elmo," in honour of that harbinger of sifety whith 
appears to Italian mariners in the shape of a Uinhent 
flame at the top of the mast of tempest-tossed vessels, 
the same saving flame which their classical ancestors 
hailed as Castor and Pollux. The name of the a«nt 
was by the Spaniards modified into San Telmo. 

Fernando Colon bequeathed his house and grounds 
to the State for the uses of a nautical college; and 
with that view it was enlarged to its present palatial 
dimensions by the List of the Spanish Hapsbnigs, 
Charles II., at the latter end of the seventeenth centoiy 
— that age which combined grandeur of conception with 
the utmost perversion of extravagant taste in execution. 
Upon the removal of the college to Cadiz, San Telmo 
was bought by Queen Isabella II., and given as a 
residence to her only sister, Maria Luisa, and her 
husband, Antoiue of Orleans, Duke of Montpeusier, 

Whatever faults might be imputed to that mis- 
guided eldest daughter of Ferdinand VII., her tender 
feelings for her sister, and for the gallant prince who 
was at first intended for her oft-n consort, were warm 
and constant to the end. Louis Philippe, foiled in hi» 
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design to secure the crown of Spain to his eon by 
marrying him to the Queen, hoped to give him a very 
probable chance of a reversion of her inheritance by 
uniting him to the Queen's sister, bo that it was as 
presumptive heir that the Duke of Montpensier made 
his first appearance at the Court of Spain. Even in 
that capacity, however, he was received with open arms 
by the Queen, who insisted upon putting off her own 
marriage till her sister was ready for a joint ceremony, 
bestowed on her sister, besides San Telmo, a splendid 
allowance, and hung up the portraits of the Duke and 
Duchess, larger than life, in her own private cabinet, 
to the exclusion of all other pictures, as the likenesses 
of the two beings whom, before the birth of her 
children, she loved best in the world. 

The Duke of Montpensier, loath to resign himself 
to a secondary part in the pageantries of the Madrid 
Court, hastened to take up his quarters at San Telmo, 
where he was soon invested with all the splendour of 
a King of Seville. They called him emphatically " the 
Duke," though men of high rank and ancient lineage, 
the descendants of Guzman the Good, of Columbus, of 
Cortes, and others great in history, are flourishing on 
the spot, and have long borne the ducal title. 

The Duke lavished large sums in enlarging and 
embellishing San Telmo, trimmed its gardens, filled 
its halls with pictures, ancient armour, and other 
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Hk ■■ ■ifcu B g e «a> eqnilf etteaded to all wmti of 
danty lad ■tiEty. Hb b^bb iftpeared at the bead 
of fibenl imilHliiW^ ad beacks Su Tdmo he fitted 
^ ibr Im iMiifnrT. ■ frct^ Mirriir villa at San Locar, 
sad boi^^^aB maA of Ae pmpez^ in these dis- 
tneti as sotted Us pozpaae and mi aBaei to him oa 
adrantageooa terms. 

The fiirther he ventured into these oatlays, how- 
ever, the vreahhJM- the Doke seemed to bectmie; for 
the thrifiy quit of Us &tfaer and all his £unily never 
deserted him, and in aS his schemes of public beoc' 
ficence be always locked to any chance that m^t 
advance his private interest. 

He BO well knew how to tnm the mere ornamental 
to oaefol purposes that he realised £500 a year entirely 
from the sale of the oranges of the San Telmo Gardens, 
an evidence of thrift, however, which won him the 
obloqny of the Sevillans, who called him " El Naran- 
jero," or the orange merchant, unreasonably complfuning 
that he bad put a price upon what had come to tiim 
as a gift. 

The orange, as all the world knows, is one of the 
most important articles of the export trade of Seville. 
It ifl the spontaneous growth of the country, the 
" golden apple " of the fabled garden of the Hesperides, 
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and those who have eaten it on the spot will not 
easily be induced to toueli the tasteless, unnaturally 
ripened fruit which is yearly exported in millions of 
boxes to Northern countries. 

The orange tree can thrive on very little cultivation, 
and the people here hardly deem it necessary to do 
more than just scratch the earth around it every fourth 
or fifth year to allow air, sun, and rain to reach the 
roots. But it cannot well do without moisture, and 
it is almost exclusively planted in gardens where a 
spring, well, or cistern supplies the Jioria, or water- 
wheel, with the stream which rescues the plant when 
it languishes in the torrid heat. 

With all the favour shown to the orange tree 
by the Andalusian climate, it may, therefore, also be 
greatly aided by careful culture, and the people here 
seemed to grudge the Orleans Prince the well-earned 
fruit of his successful industry. 

It thus came to pass that, with all his riches, and 
all earth's blessings at his disposal besides, a loving 
wife, and a good-looking, rising family, the Royal 
Duke was not thoroughly happy. The malady of great 
Bouls, ambition, was preying on his mind, and made 
of the broad plain of the Guadalquivir — the garden 
of Spain — a kind of Rasselas's valley, narrowed by a 
fretting imagination to the limits of a prison. 

There were liberal aspirations in Spain, and the 
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Duke made himself their interpreter. Disoontent i 
its head against the Queen's ministers and the < 
herself, and the Duke, after friendly waimngs and 
remonstrances, rose in more or less open oppoataon ; 
and his hoarded money, in the hands of hanisbw 
conspirators, became chiefly instrumental, as al! men 
in Spain believe and know, in the overthrow of the 
Queen's throne. 

The Queen's throne went begging, and a large party 
at the head of the revolution — Serrano, Topete, and 
the other men of the Cadiz Pronundainiento — hid 
bound themselves by oath to raise np that throw 
again for their accomplice Slontpeusier's benefit, AH 
their efforts to keep their sacred promise foundered, 
however, against the firm will of one man. Prim 
treated with almost every imaginable candidate^ bat 
would have nothing to say to the Seville "orange 
dealer." 

From his asylum in Portugal, and later from France, 
the exiled Duke strove to win golden opinion by 1a^ 
donations in money to Granada, Alcoy, and other plactt 
suffering from severe famine. From Portugal, agaioi 
he broke bonds, crossed the frontier, and tendered the 
aid of his sword to Prim's Government, then haraased 
by the insurrectionary movements in the sontbeni 
provinces. But it was all in vain. His co-operatii'n 
was refused, and he was bidden to quit Spanish tern- 
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tory, Prim all the time stamping on the ground with 
his foot, and uttering that " Never 1 " which was to be 
the word of fate against the Bourbons, root and branch. 

Prim fell by the hands of assassins, and I need 
not repeat the conjectures to which that tragedy of the 
CaUe del Turco gave rise. 

A few months before, the Duke had had the mis- 
fortune to come into collision with the near relatives 
of his wife, and went through that affaire d'honneur 
with one of the sons of Don Enrique, whom he left 
on the field with a bullet through his brain. 

That his name luid an ominous sound in Spanish 
ears may be argued from the fact that wherever he 
presented himself as a candidate for the Congress of 
Deputies at Oviedo, Avila, etc., he always found a 
compact majority arrayed against him. 

Meanwhile in France, soon after his arrival, great 
changes had occurred. France lay bleeding and trodden 
beneath the German conqueror's heel, and pretenders 
without number crowded into it, with designs on the 
sceptre which had fallen to the ground by the side 
of the broken sword. The Orleans Princes, who had 
won golden opinions in adversity, disappointed the 
! world's expectations with returning prospeiity, and, 
satisfied with the recovery of their wealth and titular 
honours, showed little eagerness for the sour grapes of 
power. 
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As a rich Orleanist among other wealthy Orleans 
Princes, Montpensier, driven from Spain by extreme 
Republican factionsj may be said to have fallen on 
his feet in Paris. He still had money, was backed 
by a large family, was credited with brains and 
audacity, and had the reputation of a man worth 
courting aa a friend by those who could not rid 
themselvea of him as an enemy. Queen Isabella bad 
abdicated, and the King, her son, Don Alfonso, k 
minor, could not hope to re-enter Spain except under 
the protection of a Regent. Isabella had a soft 
forgiving heart, and was not unwilling that bygones 
should be bygones. The Bonrbonist party, the 
Moderados, now blended with their old Unionist 
foes in a coalition of Alfonsists, and laid the ground 
for a restoration which should proclaim Alfonso XH., 
and give Montpensier, as a Regent, at least tbc 
temporary supremacy in the Government. 

The reconciliation was apparently cordial, the under- 
standing complete, and Montpensier, as the acknow- 
ledged head of the party, gave splendid dinners, pre- 
sided at crowded meetings, and encompassed witll 
his authority the young stripling for whom, to 
strengthen his control over him, he reserved the luod 
of one of his daughters. 

The Duke, however, had to contend with much 
deep-seated and ill-concealed antipathy among tkc 



Queen's friends, and especially of the ablest of them, 
Canovas del Castillo, who broke through the whole 
Orleanist plan by prevailing on the ex-Queen Isabella 
to send her boy to school in Austria and England, 
thus removing him from Montpensier'a influence, and 
having him ready in hand to proclaim King in proper 
time without need of a Regency. 

So it was done, and the scheming Frenchman was 
defeated by the superior craft of the Spanish states- 
man. The young King came and conquered, and 
both his loving uncle and his fond mother were 
given to understand that their presence would not 
for some time be desirable in Madrid. 

Part of the original scheme, however, was successful. 
Love befriended the Duke where his poHcy had failed. 
As the father of Mercedes, the Princess to whom the 
young King had plighted his faith, Montpensier could 
not long be denied admission to Court, and when 
the nuptial ceremony took place {Januaiy 23, 1878) 
he stood at the altar as the highest male personage 
next to the King ; a position which, with a little 
management d la Louis Philippe, might in certain 
contingencies have raised him to the supreme power. 

But it was not so destined. The lovely Mercedes 
died only five months and three days after her wedding, 
and her father, whose disloyalty to the Queen no honest 
man, even among the Queen's enemies, had ever for- 
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given, aoon found that his company at a Court where 
a new queenly bride might be soon expected was 
no longer desired, and his influence waa for ever at an 
end. 

There remains St. Elmo; Montpensier's home at 
Seville ■was kept inviolate throughout the period of 
republican violence, though at the time of my second 
visit, in 1875, the house and gardens, as the property 
of a still absentee landlord, had been suffered to fall 
into neglect. At the time of my third visit, in 1879, 
the Duke and his family had come back ; but they 
lived in the closest seclusion, in attendance on another 
daughter, whose constitution was no stronger than 
that of Queen Mercedes, and who did not long survive 
her. 

All these domestic calamities were scarcely needed 
to aggravate the misery of a man whose restless and, 
as it must be called, "unscrupulous" ambition must 
have found its most poignant punishment in its 
repeated failures and final disappointment. 




HUELVA, 



Savillo to Haelva— Huelva oint its harbour— The Rio Tinto River— 
Historical aaaociations— Tlio Convent ol Ln RabiUa — Tho Port 
of Palo3— Colmnbua and the Puke of Moutpcnsier — The Rio 
Tiato mines— TliB wuy to tlio placo— The look of the country- 
Extension of the mines— Goud management of the works — Old 
Roman minea — Tlie present muies inside imd out — The way 
back to Seville — The Sierra Morena. 

As I tarried at Seville for a few days after the fair, 
I had a curiosity to go down and see the Rio Tinto 
minea. The railway from Seville to Huelva was at 
the time in progress of construction, and the public 
conveyances by road started at such unreasonable hours 
that I deemed it expedient to hire a carriage and travel 
by post-horses, 

AVe set out from Seville late on a Sunday aftemoou, 
and crossing the Guadalquivir over the long wooden 
bridge to the suburb of the Triana, we wound our way 
up the low range of hills called La Cuesta to Oastilleja 
de la Cueata, passing the house where Hcruan Cortes 
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died ; a house now tamed into a pleasant villa residence 
by the Duke of Montpensier, the very "Marquis de 
Carabfla " whose name meets one at every step through- 
out this southern region. 

Our way nest lay through a wide ill-cxUtivatctl 
plain, with here and there an olive grove, or straggliug 
pine wood, with a sparse habitation along the road ; 
the peasantry basking in the broad moonlight in their 
Sunday finery at their cottage doors till a very late 
hour in the night, The scene was bright, and the uir 
which had been mild and balmy at SevUle, cooled apace, 
and compelled us at nightfall to resort to all our WTappcrs. 

We passed San Lucar la Mayor, ManzauiUa, aud 
other towns, and gave our horses an hour's rest at 
Niebla, clambering the while through the gates and 
narrow streets to a many-turreted fortalice, which looked 
at that witching hour as dismal and desolate as a for- 
saken robbers' nest A couple of hours further we 
came to St. Juan del Puerto, and at daybreak wc 
alighted at a hospitable friend's house at Huelva, The 
distance from Seville, between fifty and siity miles, 
was got over in twelve or thirteen hours. 

Huelva lies in the centre of a broad ojien gulf, 
between the mouths of the Guadiana and the Guadal- 
quivir, and is situated at the estuary of the Rio Tinto 
(Red Kiver), swelled liere by the waters of the Odii-l 
and other tributaries. 



Huelva is now doacribcd as a poor tradelesa port ; 
but its estuary played a most glorious part in the 
Middle Ages, and the complctioa of its railway com- 
munication with Seville may still open an important 
future before it. 

After a hasty survey of the squalid town in the 
morning, we crossed the estuary in the afternoon ; 
and, in fulfilment of a vow deeply registered in my 
heart, I proceeded to visit the scenes made for ever 
memorable by Columbus's start on his first voyage in 
search of a new world. 

We went up to the Convent of La Kabida, at the 
door of which that noblest of human beings, both as to 
mind and character, arriving foot-sore and heart-broken, 
when his fortunes were at the ' lowest ebb, applied for 
a drink of water for his fainting son. Here he found 
in the Prior of the convent, Juan Perez de Marchena, a 
treasure of a friend, a brave and wise comforter, and an 
able and willing advocate to plead his cause at the 
Court of the Catholic Queen, Here the tide turned 
in the great man's destinies ; and a more affecting scene 
than the interview between those two — the monk and 
his guest — imagination cannot conjure up out of the 
pages of the world's history. 

We toiled, not without difficulty, at low water, in a 
small nutshell of a row-boat, up the shallow creek at 
the foot of tlse height where the convent, now modern- 
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ised, whitewashed and forlorn, is still standing. We 
crossed weedy grounds which once were gardens, and 
where still live a palm and an olive tree in the last 
stage of decrepitude, which may have been here at the 
time of the navigator's visit. In the rear of these 
grounds stretches a hill-range, once a sacred grove 
of the monks, now a wilderness of low brushwood. 

We stood at the convent gate, and surveyed the 
landscape : Huelva in the distance, across the estuary, 
with the two rivers converging upon it At our feet, 
near the bank ' of the Hio Tinto, the little town or 
hamlet of Paloa, whence Columbus sailed with his 
three caravels on his first transatlantic voyage. Palos, 
now described as a '* wretclied fishing port," but in fact 
no port at all, with the sands silting up all round it 
and swamping it, and the water receding from it for 
more than a mile. 

Inside the convent disappointment awaited us. The 
little church, the monks' celk, the refectory — all was 
plastered over and patched up anyhow ; the place 
deserted, the hearth cold, and what was called Father 
Marchena's ceU disfigured by horrid daubs representing 
the heroic scenes of which this locality was the theatre, 
with stai'ing, imaginary likenesses of the chief actors — 
the monk, the great Genoese, Isabella the Catholic ; and, 
alas I by the side of them Queen Isabella, her sister, and 
her sister's husband, all identified by insci'iptioas telliog 
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the world how this latter's munificence " had restored 
the historic edifice and made it safe against the ravages 
of time." Anything more paltry and tawdry even Spain 
could nowhere exhibit. 

We slept at Huelva the night, and on the following 
morning we drove back to San Juan del Puerto, and 
here we found the station of the private railway leading 
up to the mines. 

All th.at range of mountains known under the name 
of Sierra Morena, which separates the provinces of Anda- 
lusia from those of La Maneha and Estremadura, may 
be described as a huge mass of precious minerals. 
North of the chain are the mines of lead at Linares, 
and those of quicksilver at Almaden. South of the 
chain, in the valley of the Rio Tinto and the adjoining 
glena, are vast copper-mining establishments, which 
extend along the coast, across the Guadiana, and be- 
yond the frontier of PurtugaL These mines were well 
known to the ancients, from whom the region received 
the name of Tarshish, and were turned to useful pur- 
poses by the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and Komans. 
Besides the Eio Tinto mines — the immediate object of 
my visits-there are those of Buitrou, of Tharsis, and 
many others, the Rio Tinto being, however, the largest 
establishment in the district, aud perhaps in the world. 
Like nearly all other industrial enterprises in Spain, 
these mines are in the hands of foreign companies, 
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those of the Rio Tinto having been sold by the Govern- 
ment to an association of British and German capi- 
talists, who assumed the name of " Rio Tinto Company, 
Limited." 

Two years previous to my visit, these mines had 
no suitable outlet for their produce ; but the company 
have since eonatmcted a railway from the mines to 
Huelva, ending in a magnificent pier, close to the 
city, in the most convenient part of the harbour, and 
almost facing the pier of the rival company of the 
Tharsis mines across the river. 

The development of the mining industry, extending 
all over this district, cannot fail to give at once a 
new life to the trade of Huelva ; but the completion 
of the Huelva and Seville Railway must at no distant 
time have the effect of making Huelva the port of 
Seville, absorbing a great part of the business now 
carried on at the mouth of the Guadalquivir, a trade 
averaging £700,000 to £800,000 yearly. The railway 
is here intended to compete with the water carriage ; 
and if it be borne in mind that the Guadalquivir has 
in some places only a depth of fourteen feet, while 
vessels can moor at the Huelva pier at eighteen feet 
depth, it is not difficult to predict to which of the 
two lines preference will ultimately be given ; Huelva 
harbour, and the railway in the rear of it, offering a 
far better channel of traffic than the current of a 



winding, fickle, and in some parts shallow and sand- 
'pncumbered river. 

Were such expectations to be realised, it would be 
atrange to see a considerable part of the world's busi- 
ness brought back to these passages, to the vicinity of 
that humble port of Palos, which, after playing so 
conspicuous a part in the history of medieval navi- 
gation and transatlantic enterprise, was soon after- 
wards flo utterly outdone by its rival, Cadiz, that men 
have now some difficulty in pointing out its site on 
the map. 

We took our places in the company's train, and 
went up to Valverde del Camino, and hence to Zalamca 
la Eeal, where we found saddle-horses ; and after an 
hour's easy ride we came in sight of the Cerro 
Colorado, the central spot in the Rio Tinto n;ines. 

The blushing tint of this copper- coloured height, 
all rugged and steep, and crowned at the summit by 
masses of huge boulders piled up Hke the fallen stones 
of a gigantic Druidical temple, and flanked at the 
base by deep ash-coloured ravines, with here and 
there the gaps where the miners have cut into the 
Tery heart of the mountain, riveted our attention to 
the spot, making it conspicuous in all that vast cluster 
of hills that eorapasa it round, and some of which 
overtop it 

The charm of rugged grandeur and savage dcso- 
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lation unrelieved by verdure was all here, unlike 
anything that even dreary Spain can boast anywhere 
else. 

The mineral to which this place owes its value 
is a pyrites conaisting chiefly of sulphur, iron, and 
copper, with a sliglit admixture of arsenic, silver, etc. 
(48% Bulphur, 40 to 46% iron, and 2j to 3% copper, 
the silver 1 oz. to 1^ oz. per ton). Till lately, little 
besides the copper was extracted, by a process of 
calcination and cementation. The iron, etc., was left 
to cumber the ground as refuse, as no material that 
was not of the highest and most immediate value 
was worth carrying on mules' backs through a region 
utterly destitute of roads. But the company, having 
now provided the means of easy and rapid railway 
communication, both with the sea at Huelva and 
with the inland provinces at Seville, has enabled 
itself to export a thousand tons of material daily, 
or even half a million of tons yearly. It can, there- 
fore, either ship off the mineral in its original state 
as it comes from the mine, or decompose it, and 
send abroad its various ingredients, according as the 
former or the latter command a better price in the 
world's markets. 

The company having ascertained the extent of the 
world's demand upon their produce, and completed 
the means for its speediest and cheapest conveyance 



have found the supply fully commenaurate with 
their need, for it is computed that they have at 
their disposal 200,000,000 tons of their pyrites, 
which, even at the rate of 500,000 tons' expor- 
tation yearly would last them for a period of 400 
years. 

Little as I consider myself competent to judge 
of such matters, I think I can bear witness to the 
alacrity and intelligence with which the works were 
carried on. The mineral and the " overburden," or 
refuse, were moved along four parallel lines of higher 
and lower tramways, on their way to and from the 
melting-house, by long trains of waggons drawn by 
mules or by the stfeam engine; while, to supply the 
material, gangs of labourers perched on the brow of 
the ravines, dug deeper and deeper into the mass, 
which seemed to grow upon them as they advancetl. 
In the mines, on the tramways, in the tidy and 
well-arranged workshops, the influence of the leading 
mind was apparent — that of the chief engineer, who 
was both my guide and my host. 

A man of rare energy, with a good hard German 
face and a high forehead, harbouring, as it were, two 
brains, one atop of the other ; a man combining vast- 
nesa of conception with a minute attention to the 
pettiest details of execution. He was curt, abrupt, 
and, 08 I thought, somewhat harsh in his dealing 
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with the men ; but he had been sixteen years in 
Spain, he knew the implements he had to work 
with, and probably thought, with good reason, a 
policy grounded on fear to be safer than a rule 
upheld by love. 

He employed, he told me, about 1,700 men in 
the mines, and was never at a loss for hands, though 
he had to keep the workmen well under his thumb, 
as they were apt to break or wriggle out of their 
contract, deserting their poet, especially at hai'veat 
season, as do the freed negroes in the West Indies, 
when the ripe crops of cocoa-nuts beckon them home 
to their squatters' lots. 

Besides the workers at the mines, those on the 
railway and the pier at Huelva constituted a mass of 
upwards of 5,000 labourers dependent on the com- 
pany's hire for their subsistence. The Spaniards, both 
of the North and South, make capital workmen, as 
they also prove first-rate soldiers, if properly handled; 
but the administration at these mines, as at Mr. Pick- 
man's pottery near Seville, and at all other industrial 
establishments I ever visited in these countries, is almost 
invariably entrusted to foreign (generally Northern) men. 
Whether it be want of education, or of steady temper, 
that unfits these Southerners for any employment above 
that of mere rank and file, 1 will not undertake to 
dooido ; but it is a constant fact, and not merely in 



Spain, but in Italy and Greece, as well as throughout 
the East 

In the morning of our second day at the mines, 
we made the ascent of the Cerro Colorado, and went 
over the extensive track of the mining work of the 
Romans. 

The whole hill, at the top and especially on its 
northern slope, is honeycombed by their shafts, some 
of them still open, but most of them obstructed by 
the aUuvial soil flowing into them foe centuries. The 
shafts are by thousands, at little distance from one 
another, and apparently all vertical It seems that 
the Romans, like the Turks in our days, told off their 
gangs of labourers — probably slaves — in little bands, 
bidding them test the ground at different localities, 
carrying on their excavations so far as their toil was 
rewarded by immediate success, and abandoning the 
spot where more sustained exertion was called for. 

Even in this desultory, tentative manner, the amount 
of labour of which the traces are before us is truly 
astonishing. For miles and miles round the hill the 
scoriEe or slag of the metal, carefully melted, cumber 
the ground, oak and cork forests struggling hard, yet 
vainly, to obliterate the vestiges of men's handiwork 
by throwing upon it the pall of their decaying boughs 
for centuries. 

Thanks to the strictness with which the forest laws 
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are enforced by the company's agents, the lambeape 
in the rear of the " Red Hill " is fresh and Teniant 
and park-like. High on the top the rock is stndded 
with lemonites, a variety of gem-like stones, of sur- 
passing beauty, treasures in the eyes of a mineralogist ; 
and down in the valley are scattered masses of hevn 
stones, broken columns, and open graves, clear indi- 
cations of a temple, a burial - ground, and extensive 
human habitation in old Roman times ; the remnants 
spreading on the thickly-wooded ground for many s 
rood to become in time a fitfld for the deep researches 
and perhaps interesting discoveries of the antiquarian. 

There remained for us, on the third day, merotj- 
to explore the underground recesses of the mine. 

"We went in at a narrow low gallery 800 metzc* 
in length cut into the slate rock, probably an dd 
Roman work, and placed a few metres above the ter- 
minus and tunnel of the railway which constitutes the 
main in and outlet of the mine. We went in, lantern 
in hand, picking our way carefully along the tramway, 
stepping aside, and making ourselves small, when a 
mulo drawing tracks laden with the ore had to pass. 

At the end of the long corridor, the grand hall 
of the mine opened before us; a vast, lofty chamber, 
grim and dark as Pluto's throne-room, with yawning 
gftlUnics opening on all sides and in every direction; 
n busy scene, swarming with men all moving about 



in the dim, dingy distance, with lights .ippareiitly 
sticking to them like the twinkling gleam of the fire- 
flies, their long shadows flitting before them and 
acquiring weird, gigantic shapes as they fitfully rested 
on the projections of the rough-hewn rock of the vaults 
or on the depths of the inner caverns. 

We soon became accustomed to the still sulphurous 
atmosphere ; and life in that subterranean Avorld did not 
seem to us unendurable. The human beings with whom 
we communed, though grave and solemn, appeared by 
no means downcast or distressed. They talked in sub- 
dued tones, earnestly intent on their pursuits, the only 
striking sound being the occasioual muffled boom of the 
miner's' blast overhead, causing the bowels of the earth 
to heave and throb as if with labour. For we were 
here only on the present ground-floor of the mine. 
Above were eight other storeys, each of them a long 
range of galleries and spacious chambers like those 
where we stood, all of them accessible by ladders, and 
ending at the top of the mine, 88 metres above 
our heads. Beneath our feet were unexplored depths, 
supposed to go down towards Earth's centre, all valu- 
able mineral to the lowest bottom ; the distance from 
it being as great as was the height of the superincum- 
bent strata. 

Our guide placed us in the centre of the main 
ball, and sent men with torches all along the corridors 
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miglit bo robbed and murdered. Had such been his 
intention, I frustrated it by holding my revolver at 
his head and vowing I would blow out hia brains if he 
did not take me to Val de Flores before nightfall. 

We arrived there long after dusk nevertheless ; and 
I had supper and bed at a wretched inn, whence in 
the morning, at nine, tho Aracena diUgence carried me 
down to Seville in eight hours ; the very civil con- 
ductor allowing hia passengers one hour's stoppage to 
view the ruins of the old Roman town of Italica. 

The scenery up in the mountains was wild, but not 
unpleasant ; low shrubs of gum-ciatus and other brush- 
wood, here and there fringed with bright oleander, 
mantled the hillside all over the Sierra, save in some 
rare spots where fine rows of oak trees were still 
allowed to stand. 

For hours and hours I travelled through these low 
thickets without the least sign of human habitation 
far or near, without the bleating of a sheep, the lowing 
of a cow, or the chiriiing of a bird. 
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To have been in Spain without seeing the Alhambra 
is for an educated traveller an unpardonable offence. 
I had been guilty of it during my first stay in the 
country, and I wished to repair the fault on my 
second visit. 

From Seville to Granada there is now a direct 
line of railway, vid Utrera and Ossuna; but st the 
time I refer to — 1869 — one had to go back by train 
all the way from Seville to Cordova, and hence 
proceed by the Cordova and Malaga line as far as 
Campillos, where a bad dihgence on a mere track 



across the fields, with deep ruts, miscalled "road," 
would convey him to Antequera and Loja. From 
Loja a train crossed the Vega, or plain, to Granada. 

It was a long roundabout journey and not free 
from hardships ; but it had also its pleasures, especially 
where experience had to be made of primitive Spanish 
coaching and Spanish thoroughfares, along the valley 
of the Xenil, passing such towns as Antequera, a 
half-dismantled old fastness clinging to the steep 
hke a hawk's nest, and looking as if nothing had 
been touched in it since Moorish times ; such towns 
as Loja, grim enough to have been a fitting birth- 
place of ruthless Narvaez, as well as of that supple 
Marfori, whom the Marshal-Minister brought into 
Court with him as a country cousin, knowing him 
as fully qualified to become the gallant Queen's last 
and dearest favourite. 

We put up at Granada at the Hotel de los SJete 
Suelos, a house on the hill of the Alhambra, close 
to the castle gates, sharing with its rival establish- 
ment, the Hotel Washington, the honour of harbouring 
the greatest number of aesthetic travellers, English or 
American, the vicinity of the castle and the view 
of the country making the position far preferable to 
that of the hotels in the lower town, which have 
nothing to recommend them but the dulness arid 
dinginess of narrow, ill-paved, and ill-smelling streets. 
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We stayed at the Siete Suelos for a. whole week, 
and daily visited the courts, the towers, and the 
ruined palaces, the last abode of the Moorish kings. 
Eut about all this I can say nothing, unless I were 
to write a volume on the subject, which would only 
be a repetition of what anyone may read in the 
handbooks, and which would, after all, convey not 
half as good an impression of the locality and of 
its buildings as the fac-slmile of the Alhambra Courts 
at the Crystal Palace. 

The truth is that, at the time of our visit, the 
Alhambra presented a scene of vast dilapidation and 
ruin. Senor Contreras, who had been appointed by 
the ex-Queen with scanty means to restore and gild 
over again those * shattered halls and desecrated 
chambers, had been obliged to strike work, waiting 
for funds, with which Prim's Government was not 
ready ; and all the charm of the jMhambra for us 
was its silence and desolation, the perusal on its 
stones of its historical and romantic traditions, and 
the striking grandeur of its site— a high platform 
with so pure an atmosphere that you almost fancy 
you could touch with your left hand the glittering 
gbciers of the Sierra Nevada, while you atretchcd 
your right to pluck the blossoms off the branches 
of the almond or pomegranate, just striving to blush 
amidst the perpetual green of the well-watered plain. 



The Alhamlira is a museum — the Vega a Paradise ; 
the recumbent statue of Isabella the Catholic on the 
Kiugs' moDumeut in the Cathedral a marvel of royal 
feminine light and sweetness ; but Granada is a more 
dead than alive city for all that. 

The Moors had ceased to be a heroic race by 
the time they were driven to huddle here aa in 
their last stronghold. With the decline of their 
valour the corruption of their genius and tastu 
had set in. They built, as they lived, with the 
prospect of their impending fate always before their 
eyes. They ate and drank and bought for themselves 
slaves, for on the morrow they died. They thought 
little of grandeur of conceit, or solidity of execution. 
Their energies were exhausted in mere ornaments \ 
their materials were plaster and gold. Why should 
their halls and genial chambers outlast their own 
time ? Why should they task their energies to rear 
a permanent home for the Giaour, whose inroads 
they had no longer manliness enough to ward oif? 

The Christian came, and tried to make himself at 
home at the Alhambra. The Catholic Kings, Chai'Ies V., 
Philip II., made vain endeavours to galvanise a body 
from which life hail departed. They cleared the ground 
by wholesale demolition ; they laid the plans for new 
edifices, but they only heaped ruins on ruins, and left 
it at last a labyrinth of crumbling masonry of which 
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it is difficult to trace the design or guess the purpose, 
a show-place for the gratification of the lover of the 
picturesque. 

Had the Alhambra been under the influence of an 
English climate, it is doubtful whether its very foun- 
dations would be any longer discernible ; and perhaps 
its total effacement might be preferable to that vain 
perpetuation of life in death. 

Having had enough at last of the Red Towers, of 
the Lions' Court, the Hall of Ambassadors, the Hall 
of the Abencerrages, and the other things of the 
Alhambra, we began to make excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood, and to inq^uire into the conditions of the 
rural districts. We were especially recommended to 
visit the large estate of a nobleman, to whose agent 
we were furnished with letters of introduction, and 
where we might be sure of a cordial reception. 

The owner of these vast possessions is known in 
Spain as Duque de Ciudad Rodrigo, his agent was 
designated as Don Horacio ; both of them, however, 
were English, and their position in the country was 
easily explained. 

It happened, in the early pai't of this century, that 
a British soldier had it in his power to lay under the 
greatest obligation the Sovereign and people of these 
realms. Indeed, he did no less for them than to re- 
conquer, inch by inch, the whole of their territory, 



which they had lost in an unequal struggle with the 
most ruthless of invadera. The warrior who liad, 
under Providence, saved all, was justly entitled to 
have something for himself. He received, as a token 
of a King's and of a nation's gratitude a ducal title 
and the grandeeship of Spain of the first class, no 
end of gi'and cordons and crosses, the Golden Fleece, 
and — what was more substantial — the royal estate of 
Soto de Roma and Molino del Rey — a domain of some- 
thing like 9,000 acres in extent, and a revenue which 
might vary from £3,000 to i:30,000, situate in one 
of the loveliest and most fertile districts of Gfranada, 
a distance of three Spanish leagues {twelve to fifteen 
miles English) from the city of that name. 

This is the place I was invited to visit. 

We left Granada — my dearest friend and myself 
— by the seven o'clock train in the morning, and 
travelled as far as lUora on the Loja line of railway, 
the third station from the city and the one nearest to 
Molino del Rey. 

An early morning in April, in the south of Spain, 
is something heavenly, and notwithstanding the lateness 
of the season, the country already displayed enough of 
its incipient verdure to delight the eye wherever it 
rested. On our left, as wc looked back npon Granada, 
were the whitewashed dwellings, the hoary churches 
and steeples of the city, surmounted by the Red Towers, 
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the Generalife, and other landmarks of the old Moorish 
citadel ; further up, closing the view on this aide, and 
all round as far as our view extended, rose the long 
ridge of the Sierra Nevada, a great compact mass of 
enow and ice above the city, but broken up as it turned 
to the westward into rugged brown peaks of lesser 
altitude, and intersected by deep chasms marking the 
track of the mountain pass known as the " Moof'b 
Last Sigh;" the hills sloping downward and down- 
ward till they sank to the level of the plain, where 
the valley opened before us in the direction of Loja. 
On our right, again — more scattered, but no less 
abrupt and forbidding, were the last spurs of the 
opposite mountain chain, the Sierra Susana or Sierra 
dc Elvira, conspicuous among which was the wall-like 
rock of Parapanda. 

On a jagged cleft of this rock lay lllora, and near 
it, after crossing the verdant Vega for a distance of 
about sixteen English miles from Granada, was our 
journey's end. 

We bad, at the station, our choice of the means 
of conveyance ; a two-wheeled waggonette drawn by 
two excellent mules, and saddle-horses of unmistakable 
English breed. 

Our escort, consisting of two mounted guards, 
armed with musketoons and cutlasses, were in at- 
tendance, and about 200 yards from the station we 
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were met by our kintl host, Doq Horacio, the adjninis- 
fmdof — as he was here called — of the estate. 

A ride of about two miles took U3 first to the farm- 
house of the Molino del Eey, and then to La Torre, 
a mere cottaf:;e, situated in the centre, on a culminating 
point of this portion of the domain, round about which 
the manor-house was at that time being constructed. 
The old seigQorial mansion lay in the lower ground of 
the other part of the estate, the Soto de Roma, and 
bore the name of Casa Real. It had been chosen 
with that want of appreciation of beauty or healthiness 
which 80 often characterised the choice of homes of 
former generations. With the exception of a few 
apartments and offices it had long been uninhabited, 
and was now little better than a ruin. The two divi- 
sions of the estate are not contiguous, and between La 
Torre and the Casa Real there is a distance of five 
English miles. 

Of the situation of La Torre, it is impossible to 
speak with sufficient rapture. It is the very spot in 
the whole region where the unequalled loveliness of the 
Vega and of its crown of mountains can best be taken 
in at one glance. Granada, the Alhambra, the Sierra 
rose almost due east before us across the plain like 
a picture. Close iu our rear was the bare and bleak 
wall of Parapanda, screening us from north and east ; 
and all round in sublime undulation, spread the broad 
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acres of the domaiu, old olive groves and new vineyards 
sloping down to the rich alluvial flata of the Vega. 

Rich and beautiful as it was, the estate had been 
for more than half a century the property of an 
absentee. The hero in whose honour and for whose 
benefit the grant was made had seldom leisure to 
travel, and never revisited the land which had been 
the scene of some of his greatest exploits. His son and 
heir, though often projecting, bad been always putting 
off his journey to the Peninsula, and the estate, never 
basking in the light of " that master's eye which 
fattens the steed," had fallen into sueh neglect that 
the Spaniards thought they had reason to repent 
their generosity, and might, bad their pride consented, 
have wished they could claim back their gift. 

The estate which had, at various times in former 
years, passed through the hands of Richard Wall, the 
Irish Minister of Charles III., of Godoy, Prince of 
Peace, and of King Joseph (Bonaparte), still when it 
was made over to the Duke, in 1814, yielded an income 
of j£3,000 ; but it declined from year to year, till it 
fell almost to nothing ; the man to whose care the 
management was entrusted, preferring the sojourn of 
Malaga to that of Soto de Roma, and being, in fact, 
the absentee agent of an absentee landlord. 

Since the year 1864, however, better days seemetl 
to have dawned for these lands under the auspices of 



Don Horacio, ■who began by feeling an intereat in the 
estate on a first visit, and who took a share in the 
management, daily increasing in importance, till at the 
time of my visit he had assumed the responsibility of 
the general agency. 

The main sources of wealth in thia province, as 
throughout Andalusia, are wine and oil ; and Don 
Horacio was confident that large tracts of the Molino 
del Bey, the soil of which consists mainly of lime on 
a gravel bottom, were in the highest degree favourable 
to the cultivation of every variety of grape. He had 
during four years been trying experiments — importing 
vine stock from his own grounds at Montilla, Monies, 
and other parts of Andalusia, as well as from Johannis- 
berg, from Pauillac, near Bordeaux, and even from 
Hebron, in the valley of Eshcol in Palestine; and 
the wines from his young plants, now maturing on 
various hills at Molino del Key, were already highly 
appreciated by competent judges. 

In order to convert a mere wilderness, hardly ever 
yielding a revenue of X2,000, into a flourishing estate 
capable of producing £10,000, it was necessary above 
all things to have dwelling and farming houses ; and 
Don Horacio, taking upon himself the mason's task, 
began by cleaning and repairing the house and pre- 
mises at Molino del Rey, as well as the old tumble- 
down mansion at Casa Beal, and other buildings. 
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At the same time, he planned and laid the foundation 
of what waa soon to be a most elegant villa at La 
Torre, fit for a duke's residence, and of a hodega, or 
■wine-cellar, at half a mile distance below, a great 
fortresa-like square edifice, intended to contain 1,200 
butts, on the plan of some of the largest cellars at 
Xerez. 

All round the slope of the hill on which La Torre 
is rising, Don Horacio had laid out a vineyard which 
waa to cover scores of acres in extent. Immediately 
close to the Tower, he had levelled out the ground 
into a magnificent esplanade, which was rapidly being 
made into a garden and planted with every variety 
of forest trees ; which, with the astonishingly rapid 
growth of these climates, would afford sufficient shade 
in almost as short a period as it would take to finish 
the mansion. It required no great stress of imagina- 
tion to foresee that La Torre, with its graceful design 
and the broad platform before and around it, would 
become one of the most delicious abodes upon earth, 
combining a healthy climate with a sheltered situation 
and a moat magnificent panorama. 

We took a long ride almost all round the Duke's 
lands, and inspected that lower portion of the estate 
which bears the name of Soto de Roma, and which 
was formerly the centre of the domain. Soto de 
Koma is situated wholly in the plain^ and is mainly 



a vast cornfield. The old mansion, Casa Keal, was 
surrounded by a Btraggling beech wood, partly laid 
out in long and broad avenues, and about half a 
naile from the house itself was what seemed origin- 
ally intended as a model village, now a cluster of 
wretched hovels, on both aides of a wide street, at 
one end of which were the granaries, the oil-preas, 
etc., and a dwelling-house called Casa Grande, built 
for the accommodation of the overseers and foremen 
of this part of the estate. In all these departments 
the hand of the improving administmdor only gradually 
began to be perceptible. Within the limits of the 
estate the roads had been, aa a rule, well attended 
to, and a good drive had been constructed from 
the railway station to La Torre, a point which the 
natives of the neighbourhood had always deemed 
inaccessible to carriages. 

Much had been done, but doubtless more remained 
to be done ; and it was work requiring that peculiar 
administrative talent, energy, and temper, that no 
book-learning can impart. 

Like many men who have had occasion to take 

^.Spanish workmen into their service, Don Horacio 

himself ready to give them the preference 

all other labourers, his own countrymen not 

excepted. "As mere rank and file," be aaid, "these 

Spaniarde leave nothing to desire. They are not 
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phyeically strong because ill-fed, and are naturally 
inclined to idleness, but they are capable of steady 
exertion when it is made worth their while. They 
are sober, orderly, and thrifty. For the light work 
of vine-dressing, oil-gathering, and the like, they are 
invaluable. The difficulty lies in the management, 
for the natives themselves arc not easily amenable 
to each other's discipline ; like negroes, they require 
white — i.e.. Northern — overseers. Even English or 
German managers, however, are apt to slacken in 
their activity after a few years' experience of the 
climate, while, as to their second generation, they 
are, for the most part, in every respect inferior to 
the natives themselves." 

Don Horacio, when he took the administration 
upon himself, gave the people to understand that 
the Duke felt an interest in his Spanish possessions. 
He wished to improve them, not merely for the gain 
that might accrue to himself, but chiefly with a view 
to better the condition of the men by aflbrding them 
well remunerated employment. 

It was terribly uphill work at first. There was 
scarcely a habitable farmhouse or cottage on the 
estate. Every tenement was reduced to a condition 
of a pigsty, and the planting of the vineyard round 
La Torre had to be conducted under a tent. Rumouis 
were spread in the neighbourhood that the iiev 



administrador, as he took so many men into his 
employment, must always have vast sums of money 
about him. A night attempt was made to take La 
Torre by storm, wlien, with the aid of his guards, 
and reinforcements brought by the Alcalde of Illora, 
Don Horaeio gave the rufBans battle, shot down 
two or three of them, and took the remainder 
prisoners, delivering them up to the authorities at 
Granada, by whom they were thrown into gaol and 
kept there for two years without trial, more Hispamco, 
till they were, without sentence or acquittal, let loose 
in September, 1868, by the victorious revolution. 

Although, upon such an upshot of the first ex- 
periment, open violence was not to be again appre- 
hended, Don Horaeio had to be on his guard for a 
long time, nor did he, even at the time of our visit, 
go about without proper precautions. Bent on making 
the estate a beehive he bad to turn out the drones, 
and these were not without their stings. He had 
to conduct his own police, almost single-handed, to 
deal summarily with petty thieves, vagabonds, and 
trespassers of every description. He soon won the 
reputation of a rough customer. They thought him 
stem, and even cruel ; but at the end of a few 
months' struggle they came to the conclusion that 
it was unadvisable to cross his path or to thwart 
hia designs. 
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In progress of time they found out that the rule 
which was not harsh, but only strict, was also 
beneficial. 

Don Horacio, as the Duke's agent, it was soon 
understood, had work and work's wages for any 
who wanted wages and did not shirk or scamp 
work ; and during the winter {18G7-8), when a 
Bore famine ravaged Andalusia, Don Horacio took 
the starving people into his pay to the number 
of 900 to 1,000 supernumeraries. I have seen the 
letters of thanks tendered to him as a public bene- 
factor in the Queen's name, in letters addressed to 
him by the Home Minister through the Governor 
of the Province and the Alcalde of the nearest town. 
To these, in later time, Prim's Government added 
the Cross of the Order of Charles III. 

The Englishman's charity, however, was wisely and 
discreetly bestowed. The interests of his employer 
were consulted no less than those of humanity. Wages 
fell in that year to 4 or 5 reals (lOd. or Is.). Vine- 
planting, road-making, and land-clearing, were carried 
on at a comparatively trifling outlay ; and, aa Don 
Horacio found in the estate stone quarries, excellent 
lime, clay, wood, and almost all other material, the 
result of hia works in masonry also greatly exceeded 
anything that might be expected from the amount 
of money invested in them. 






The management of an estate tasks a clever man no 
less severely than the government of a state. It is- 
hard for a Sovereign or a Prime Minister to carry oat 
his wise and beneficial plans when he has only himself 
to rely upon ; and Don Horacio could at first hardly 
put entire trust in any of his subordinatea. He 
had to multiply himself so as to be in every place 
at the same time, and almost to do everything mth 
his own bands. The demoralisation of the population, 
after bo long a period of bad stewardship, was complete. 
Petty theft and field depredation were the order of 
the day. Take, for instance, the condition of the 
country with respect to forestal laws. The Spaniards 
have stripped their land of nearly every stick of 
wood, and are desperately hard up for fiiel. With 
the exception of the olive and of some evergreen 
oaks, there were but few scattered trees in all the 
Duke's domains. The only plantation of some con- 
sequence was that down in the plain near the old 
Casa Real ; but even there, so close to an inhabited 
place, the people were perpetually lopping and maiming, 
and, as it were, gnawing at these poor trees. They 
hacked them and scooped them out near the roots, 
till not only all the bark but the very pith and 
heart of the trunk was eaten away, when the tree 
either withered where it stood or was blown down 
by the first gust of wind. 
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It was the most insane, no le^ than the most 
atrocious kind of theft, and yet how rain had hitherto 
proved every remedy to this ever-growing evil! Don 
Horacto endeavoured to stimulate the zeal of his 
guards by the promise of rewards, and punished any 
neglect of duty by suspension from office. But 
sympathy with the offender was too strong at the 
heart of the executor of the kw. The goard whoso 
duty it ought to have been to detect and i^iprehend 
the trespasser, had been, and might ;!^ain become 
himself a trcspassf^r. There is an imimeme deal of 
morbid compassion and mistaken clemency 
these Southern people, and they would hardly im 
how it was that the Englishman stood ap so stabbomly 
for his own, altliough it was but a little. "So moeh 
iW for a stick of wood or a little bark," they said, 
uud their heart was always pleading in behalf of 
tho offender. 

Theni was also hardly a man in the «8tale tint 
WuH not H(?oiKuiiblo to bribery. Everything has always 
boeu, mill wil! probably for ever be. voial in Spain. 
Thf mail who owed rent could always pat off p^- 
UiiMtt \*y oonipouiiding with the coUectac The low 
HlMuUrtl liUH nn absurdly invincible ttfogoMaea to 
mit with hiti cash. It seems to him a great gun 
\\i wUliht'ld uiniicy ho owes, thongh he kaows it 
MVUt 1^ |"^i^'> '^^'^ ^^ ^°^ aetsalhr fay it n tha 



end, and although he only hoards it up without 
profit, and not without risk. It was this anxiety 
to put off the evil day as long as possible that 
embarrassed the accounts of the Duke's estate. Against 
this evil the administrator had no other remedy than 
fining the collecting clerk by suspension from office. 
Don Horacio scarcely ever dismissed even a bad 
servant, lest he should be succeeded by a worse. 
Stopping their salaries was found a more efiicient 
arrangement. " You tell me such a tenant is not 
ready with his thirty dollars' rent ? Very well ; thirty 
dollars is precisely your month's wagea You shall have 
a month's holiday, and you shall wait for the tenant's 
money as long as it suits his and your convenience." 

It ia thus that payments were exacted punctually 
and to the uttermost farthing. 

"A hard man, Don Horacio." That was what 
everybody thought and said, and what he himself 
admitted with a smile. But the people began to 
understand him, and they knew that it was their 
own good, material and moral, that the provident 
steward was promoting, while he only seemed to 
watch over his employer's interests. Since Don 
Horacio came to this country the name of the Duke 
of Ciudad Rodrigo had risen a hundred per cent. 
in public estimation. There was a time when it 
rwas deemed a calamity to live under the 
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landlord. The tenants of Molino del Eey and Soto 
de Roma were now the envy of their neighbours. 

Unfortunately for the estate as well as for its 
absentee landlord, the agency of Don Horacio did 
not continue for many years after my visit. Some 
difference came between him and His Grace in 
England as to the terms of the contract existing 
between them, especially with regard to the share 
the agent was to have of the produce of the vine- 
yards, which were entirely his own creation. The 
matter was referred to an English court, which gave 
sentence in favour of the agent. Bat the Duke 
thought proper to appoint another steward, and, 
though I never had occasion to revisit the spot, I 
very much doubt whether the improvements which 
Don Horacio had initiated have been followed up 
with the same favourable results by his successor.* 

Upon leaving La Torre, after a week's stay, we went 
back from lllora to Granada by train, and the next day 
we travelled by the diligence across country to the 
Menjibar station on the railway line from Cordova 
to Madrid. About half-way between Granada and 
Menjibar we came to Jaen, once the capital of a 
Moorish kingdom, where the diligence stopped for 
several hours, giving us time to see tlie decayed 

• The Dou Horacio mentioned in the text is well known in 
En^and aa Mr. Horatio Eamnuck, of Fall Mall 
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town, still interesting on account of its commanding 
situation and of its fine old cathedral. At Menjibar, 
in the evening, we took the night train to Madrid. 

I tarried at Madrid another month, till, weary 
of the vapid debates in the Cortes, and of the 
bootless schemes of the Cabinet, I left Spanish 
politics in the same muddle in which the revolution 
had involved them nine months before, and in the 
early days of June made my way back to England. 



Hook HJL 

DON CARLOS. 

1874-1875. 




Fijur yeara later — Summary of eveiita — King Amadeua — The Caatelar 
Republic — The Serrano-Sagasta Republic — The Carlist War^ 
The Ftanco-Spanisli frontier — Little Spain — Frontier topography 
— The Eidussoa— Impending warlike operations — Position of the 
belligerents — Carlist designs — Long inaction — Weary expectation 
— The valley of the Bidnssoa — Hendaye, 

Apter an interval of more than five years {June, 1869, 
to Angast, 1874), I went out for the third time on 
my old erraod of a spectator of that sorry drama of 
Spanish political events. 

The scene in that lapsd of time had undergone 
frequent and appalling changes. Prim lay still unburied 
in hia gory bed. King Amadeus had gone through 
his vain attempt at reigning in a country where he 
waa alone, an alien, surrounded by his worst enemies 
I in his very Cabinet. He show^ed his courage by 
accepting, his wisdom in abdicating, tlie crown, and 
quitted Spain after an experiment of more than two 
years (December 30, 1870, to February 13, 1873), 
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proving himself, aa many of his subjects avowed, 
"too honourable a man {demasiado decente) to be a 
King over them." 

After him came the deluge. Spain found herself 
in the condition of that old maid who made up her 
mind to remain single when it was evident she could 
never find " a dog that would have her." Spain could 
not find a King ; she resigned herself to a kingless 
Government. Such a Government is often miscalled 
a republic ; but your republican never accepts any 
government as the "true" republic till he is himself 
at the head of it. Republicanism in Rome, in 1849, 
was Mazzini rule ; in France, in 1870, it was Gambetta 
rule ; in Spain, in 1873, it was the dictatorship of 
Caatelar. There were wiser and even better men 
belonging to the ultra-Democratic party than the 
great orator — Figueras, Pi-Mai-gal, Salmeron, and 
others — who rose one after another to the Presidency 
of the Spanish Republic. But Castelar was the most 
eloquent, the most paradoxical and superlative, the 
most irrational of them all. He ministered to Spanish 
pride with the best grace ; he rehearsed history a3 
the devil quotes Scripture. He had aU the enthusiasm, 
greater, or at least more versatile talents, and more 
uprightness than Mazzini ; but be lacked Mazzini's depth 
and earnestness, his narrow bigotry, his immeasurable 
and implacable self-conceit. 



Castelar's Utopia was a mixture of Iberianism and 
Coamopolitaniam. All men for him were brethreu, 
especially men of Latin blood ; especially all Spaniards 
and Portuguese, those in the Peninsula, and in both 
Americas, and the Philippine Islands. All of them 
were to join in a Federal Republic, with its centre 
in Madrid, and its branches all over the two hemi- 
spheres, the whole to constitute a nation, one and 
indivisible, tied together like a pack of Havannah 
or Manilla cigars. Castelar's rule was to he grounded 
on a simple plan of absolute freedom and unbounded 
mutual love and trust. He wished for no armed 
force, no gallows, no taxes, no custom-house duties; 
peace, goodwill, and self-government — aa pine-apple 
or mackerel is sometimes sold in London — " for the 
million." 

It is easy to imagine what the consequences of 
such a liberal system would be at the end of a year. 
The Spanish republic found itself without a farthiug 
in the treasury, the five per cent, down at 1 2, 
rampant Communism in the South, triumphant Carlism 
in the North. 

The scales seemed then to fall from Castelar's 
eycfl. He tried to fall back from the wrong path, 
and to undo his own blundering work. Communists 
and Carlists were not Spaniards, not brethren, and 
not men. They must be dealt with aa enemies ; 

VOL I. z 
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thoro must be an army to fight them. CasteUr 
bocaine a soldier, and surrounded himself with 
soldiora ; but these soon disposed of him and of his 
republic. General Pavia dismissed the Cortes as 
Cromwell and Bonaparte had done before him 
(January 1, 1874). Society was saved, and Caatdar's 
nipublic, after less than a year's esistence, made 
room for a Serrano-Sagasta republic, which carried 
reaction to oven greater extremes than the revolution 
had over reached. 

Serrano and his colleagues had shown somo 
energy against anarchy, and Sagasta, as Home 
Minister, had hushed up opposition by that " Brother- 
liood of the Cudgel " (Sociedad de la Porra), which 
made the tour of the newspaper offices, bringing 
refractory editors, writers, and printers to reason by 
club law. But the Serrano Government had not 
been equally successful iu their contest against Don 
Carlos, who, now at the head of a considerable army 
of Basques, Catalans, and Aragonese, with a staff of 
Legitimist ofticera, French, German, and English, had 
taken up a strong position at Estella and other places 
on the border of Navarre and Guipuzcoa, and had 
been for several weeks so successful that with & 
little more daring and resolution he might have 
found it possible to cut open bis way to Madrid. 
Instead of this, however, he had exhausted hia fences 
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iu vain attemptB to gain possession of Bilbao aud 
Pamplona. He bad been beaten back from both 
places, and was now fighting on the defensive. His 
partisans, in scattered bands, overran a great part 
of the Peninsula, especially all along the Southern 
slope of the Pyrenees in the upper provinces of Aragon 
and Catalonia, 

Such was the state of the country when I arrived 
at Hendaye about the middle of August, 1874. 

At Hendaye, the last French railway station on 
the frontier of the Bidaasoa, I owed a visit to the 
best and dearest of my Spanish friends, who, dis- 
enchanted about Spanish polities, had settled here 
with bis family, and was now building and adorning 
a villa on a hill outside the town, in one of the 
loveliest localities of Southern France. 

The narrow strip of territory lying at the angle 
between the Pyrenees and the Bay of Biscay has 
been at all times a " Little Spain." In ordinary 
summers, well-to-do Spaniards are to be seen at the 
comparatively cool bathing-place's of St. Jeau dc Luz, 
Biarritz, and Bayonne, preferring them to their own 
resorts of 8t. Sebastian aud Fuenterrabia, in then* 
anxiety to escape from the beans and garlic of 
tbeir national cookery. But the cholera, civil wars, 
and other calamities are apt to increase the number 
of these Spanish visitors, and to prolong their stay. 



3U(t aSMlAS BKMiyiSCBXCKS. 

Here at all txnes ikt parties vorated in the stnit 
of politioB siAer togetber to neruit their rauks ul 
to eoBect Aeir loRes for a new appeal to fortoat 
Snee Ae aMSca O on of King Amadeo. and the fint 
a^eaiaace of tbe OiAst flag across the border, ^ 
boteb aad boardu^-bouses la these localities id 
beeoon Ae homes of ^laiuacds almost exclnsiTdf 
from tbe Nortbeni proTinces, and especially fron 
Goipoicoa ami NsTjirre, the headquarters of Cariisa. 
It was not unnatural {or peaceful, inoffeosive, md, 
as usually they described themselves, neutral petsoift 
to seek here a reftige from the havoc of such a w- 
fare as was then laying waste their territory; but 
many came as oj>en and declared Carlist agwt*' 
and partisans. The Carlist unifonn appeared wA* 
out hindrance about the streets of Bayonne ; die 
hatters of that city exhibited in their shop vindo** 
the boinas, or white caps worn by the champiwi 
of Spanish Legitimism ; and now the principal hero 
of that sad war, the Duke of Madrid, and self-styled 
King of Spain, Don Carlos himself, might be «eii 
at dusk, incognito, and attended by a single aide- 
de-camp, at some of the least reputable haunts of 
Biarritz or 8L Jean de Luz, seeking a relief from 
tbe toils of the field in the pursuit of pleasnzeB 
which, in one not of royal blood, would have been 
called unhallowed and depraved. 



The mass of the population on the Northern and 
Southern — i.e., French and Spanish — side of the 
mountains, are of the same Basque race, and CarUam 
runs in the blood. On the Spanish side the coast, 
firom St. Sebastian to the estuary of the Bidasaoa, and 
the hill west above the bank of that river up to its 
source, were in the power of the CarliBts, and here from 
Hendaye, the last French railway station, we could see 
the Carliat posts on all the heights and at all the land- 
ing places at the water's edge, those of Behobia, Irun, 
and Fuenterrabia alone excepted, those three places 
being still in the hands of the troops of the Republican 
Spanish Government. Hardly any other language was 
spoken either here at Hendaye or from here to 
Bayonne than Spanish or Basque, and the sympathies 
of the people of the better classes, as well as of the 
French Government officials, were most decidedly in 
favour of Carlism. 

Hardly any region in Europe can surpass in 
loveliness the banks of the Bidassoa, and consider- 
ing that Hendaye can be reached from Paris by an 
eighteen hours' railway journey, it is a marvel to me 
that so few people should think it worth while to 
bestow two or three days of their leisure on the 
spot. Hendaye, at the time I refer to, was the 
ugliest of villages on the most charming site. The 
laiiway from Paris to Madrid, coming from Bayonne, 
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croBses the Bidassoa over a long iron bridge, straight 
from Hendaye to Iran. But the old carriage road 
left Hendaye about two miles to the left, and made 
a detour to Behobia, where it crossed the water on 
a stone bridge at a narrower point, and Hendaye, 
placed thus out of the line of international com- 
munication, preserved all the characteristics of a 
Spanish (ddea, as.rastic and primitive as it was at 
the time when the French monarch, Francis I., galloped 
past here as he broke from captivity, losing by a 
perjury that " honour " which was " all he had saved '* 
at Pavia. 

Opposite to Hendaye, across the river, at about 
800 metres' distance, lies Fuenterrabia, and from the 
terrace of the Grand H6tel d'Hendaye, where I lodged, 
as weU as from many of the windows and balconies 
of the town, or from the parterre before my friend's 
vUla, halfway between the town and the bathing 
place on the sea-beach, one could descry every object 
on the Spanish bank from the water edge up to the 
hilly range that bound the view. The Bidassoa, a 
tidal river, flows from south-east to north-west, with 
Hendaye and Fuenterrabia standing face to face, like 
the Pillars of Hercules, about two miles from its mouth. 

About the same distance above Fuenterrabia, on 
the Spanish bahk, lies Iran, the first Spanish station 
on the railway; and again two miles above Irun is 



Eehobia, a town half French, half Spanish, situated 
on both banks of the river, the two parts joined by the 
stone bridge, at the two ends of which the sentinels of 
the two nations are ou duty before their respective 
custom-houses. About three miles further up the river 
the French territory terminates, the valley on both 
sides becomes Spanish ; the hills close, and the ground 
is steep and rugged. On the French side the carriage- 
road from Behobia only proceeds as far as Biriatu, two 
or three miles beyond, and further on there are only 
bridle-paths to Enderlaza, the Spanish frontier town on 
the right bank. Above the Behobia bridge, at Biriatu, 
there was during the war a ferry-boat by which travel- 
lers could cross over to La Paucha ; and there the 
Carlista had their advanced posts ou the river, being 
cut off from all communication with France across the 
■water, at Behobia, Irun, or Fuenterrabia, and dependent 
on the high roads across the mountains for their sub- 
sistence. On the other hand, aliove Puna, for many 
miles all round the country, and all along the hilly 
ridge overlooking Irun and Fuenterrabia, the Carlists 
■were encamped in force, and invested the two towns on 
all sides, allowing them no intercourse with the rest of 
Spain except by water. Between the Republicans in 
the two towns and the Carlists outside, the ride fire 
was almost incessant. The traffic along the railway 
and across its bridge was, of course, interrupted. 
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For the whole of four months I lingered on this 

interesting spot in the expectation of a great " treat." I 

was told by my friend on my arrival that the Carlists 

meditated an attack on the three towns on the river ; 

• for it was one of the remarkable features of Spanish 

warfare that coming events cast their shadows long and 

very long before. Carlist hostilities had begun soon 

after Amadeo's ascension in 1871| and Don Carlos 

himself had taken the field on the 20th of April, 1873. 

He had been successful at the outset, had seized Estella, 

of which he made his main stronghold, had gathered 

strength in men and money, and, had he been more 

venturous, there were moments in which he might have 

found his way open to faction-distracted and defenceless 

Madrid. But he had lost his chance; the discordant 

and anarchic Eepublicans had rallied round the despotic 

rule of Serrano and Sagasta, and the Pretender, foiled in 

his attempt on Bilbao, found himself cut off from all 

intercourse by sea, and dependent on contraband for his 

supplies. In his distress he had formed the resolution of 

advancing his posts from Pufia along the left bank to the 

mouth of the Bidassoa, and by siege or storm to bring 

Behobia, Irun, or Fuenterrabia, or all those places, into 

his power. The war seemed decidedly swaying towards 

the French frontier, and I was determined that if there 

was to be any fighting, I " should be there to see." 

Days passed, however, and with all the charms of 



my friend's society and of his family, and of the few 
strangers who ventured to come to Hcndaye for the 
bathing season, time began to weigh dismally upon me. 
I told myself a hundred times that I should do better 
if I crossed over at once to the headquarters of one 
of the belligerents, no matter which ; but I always came 
back to Hendaye in full conviction, that were anything 
to happen across the river, as it might reasonably be ex- 
pected, this was the spot from which a neutral could best 
see everything with his own eyes and where he could re- 
ceive and transmit with the utmost postal and telegraphic 
speed trustworthy information of all that was passing. 

The banks of the Bidassoa seemed to have thrown 
upon me the spell that the enchanted castle of Atlante 
exercised on the Knights of Ariosto. 

The old wizard contrived to rob one after another 
of those errant warriors of what each held dearest iu 
the world — here a lady-love, tliere a favourite charger, 
etc. — and ran away before them with his prey just fast 
enough to invite, while he baffled pursuit. The bereaved 
Paladin gave chase, and came up, in aoguish and 
breathing vengeance, just in time to see the robber 
disappear with his precious plunder through the lofty 
portals of the adamantine stronghold. The pursuer 
. rushed in, past the hall, up the stairs, along the endless 
maze of stately chambers and spacious corridors. Euc 
all had vanished ; there was a crowd of persons all 
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equally in quest of stolen goods, but nowhere any trace 
of the tBief or theft. The disappointed knight gave 
up the search in dcBpair, and was turning hia back 
on the castle gate, when a cry of distress from a 
window or a longing neigh from the stablea recalled 
him, fed him with new hope, and 8et him again and 
for ever in quest of the lost object, which seemed 
always within reach, always eluding his grasp. 

The expectation of seeing some episode of the war 
of Irun acted upon me in the same tantalising manner. 
"To-day there is no fighting," my friend would tell 
me, "but wait and see what tu-morrow brings." And 
the fighting came at last, and a poor thing it was; 
but meanwhile the time lost was already so considerable 
that it seemed a folly not to abide and see the end, 
whatever it might be. 

It happened to me as to any of us when we 
take up a novel or sit down to a play insufferably dull 
and entirely destitute of merit. We all know how 
angry we are with ourselves, bow the contempt we 
feel for the author recoils upon ourselves for the 
patience with which we put up with the miserable 
trash ; but somehow we were in at the beginuing, and 
we seem, we could hardly say why, to look upon it as a 
duty to know the upshot. It was a piece of extrava- 
gance from the first, but with the perseverance of 



spendthrifts, we insist upon throwing good money— 
»'.«., good time — after bad. 

The fact is, the spot was lovely and the climate 
perfect. Never and nowhere had I enjoyed a more 
delightful autumn. Heodaye, indeed, though it had 
lately prospered, had grown in ugliness almost as 
much as in size. In former years the railway from 
Madrid, which, by encouraging the contraband trade 
of Irun, had enriched as well as civilised that first 
Spanish station, had done nothing for Hendaye, as 
there was nothing to smuggle out of Spain ; but 
more lately war had given a new turn to the aspect 
of affairs. The population of Irun and all that 
neighbourhood had been smoked out of their nests 
by gunpowder. The alternative for wealthy house- 
holders, thriving merchants, foreign consular agents, 
and the like, was between joining Don Carlos and 
emigrating ; and a great many who could go no 
further, or who flattered themselves that the war 
would be of no long duration, had just rowed across 
to Hendaye and squatted there. Thus was the popu- 
lation of the old village more than trebled at once, 
while hardly any public or private effort waa made 
to fit the place to its new and unforeseen circum- 
RtaDces; and the aldea was as ugly, as unlighted, 
unswept, and undhained — in one word as Spanish 
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as it ever waa. It had three or four dingy inns 
below the level of third-rate Spanish posadas, a 
" grand hotel," an indifferent specimen of a provincial 
caravanserai in Southern France, and a number of 
lodging-houses, reminding one of the time when 
every house was a hut and every hut had its 
dunghill. 

The unparalleled beauty of the site, however, the 
verdure of the wooded hills, and the sight of the moun- 
tains rearing themeelves in vast masses along the upper 
valley, remained unimpaired, and made up for not a 
little of the discomforts of the town ; and as the river 
banks were swept daily by the breeze that ebbed and 
flowed from the bay to the mountains and from the 
mountains to the bay with the tide, the place could not 
be said to be very unhealthy, except when it was 
crushed by a long spell of south wind, which cut off a 
man's legs from under him, and offered him an easy 
prey to a low, slow, sickly malaria fever peculiar to the 
spot. 

Within the precincts of this lazar-house, which might 
80 easily be turned into a maison de sanU, there met 
during the war six distinct nationalities, who knew little 
of and cared even less for each other. It was not 
merely that the lower orders were purely Basque, 
and what might be called by Courtesy the upper 
classes were French or Spanish ; but among these 



three different races, a very deep line of demarcatioo 
must be drawn between those who atrongly and actively 
sympathised with either of the belligerents on the other 
side of the water, and those who cared equally little for 
both. We had, therefore, Basque, French, and Spanish 
Carlista, Basque, French, and Spanish Republicans, and, 
as we shall see, though few, by no means uninfluential, 
Basque, French, and Spanish Alphonaists. The small 
society was divided into Royalists and Democrats, Ultra- 
montanes and Freethinkers, Guelphs and Ghibelines, fully 
as extreme and violent in their views and wiahes as 
might be found in any other European community of 
the present day. The neutrals were not many, and 
these consisted either of quiet timid men who concealed 
their opinions, or of bold rogues who made the best 
of their pretended partisanship, and were as ready to 
run with the Republican hare as to hunt with the 
Caxlist hounds. 




It miut not be rapposed tkat the dzaws £■■> tf ■* 
CiriMt Warwas tbc only amactko to tie TJfcy rf *• 
KduKW at thin event^l period. We had m luIUfM 
of UwftU and unlawful diversioDfl. This was for Hcadqt 
the bathing Maaou, and some of the nsoal yeaiij' 
were not to be deterred from their dip hj all the n^W* 
of warlike alaruniB. The bathers constituted a polj^o^ 
reapectable set of [«iopli;, many of them fixtnres, baTii^ 
cottagea on the banks on the outekirts of the Iowa. 
With them were stately English matrous and maidens 
with rosy children, mostly from their homes at Pao or 
Bayotine ; there were Spanish families of rank, w] 
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fled from their country and abjured politics ; consuU 
and vice-consuls out of work, and nondescript tide- 
waiters on Providence anxious to watch the progress of 
the Carlist War and to see what it could possibly bring 
them, and, at all events, glad to be out of harm's way, 
in a safe haven where of the cannon only the smoke 
and the distant boom could reach them. That boom of 
the cannon, a familiar and harmless sound, blended 
itself with every phase of our existence throughout our 
stay on the Bldassoa ; the flash enliveoing the landscape 
in onr evening stroll, the rumbling thunder soothing 
us into a few minutes more of our blessed afternoon 
siesta. 

For an hour or two before sunset the Plai/a or flat 
sandy beach at the outlet of the eatoaiy, about two 
miles from the town, presented a lively scene. The 
road swarmed with people on foot, in carriages and 
omnibuses. Bathers of all agc-s, bat chiefly y<niDg, of 
both sexes, generally matched in pun, ma«A forth 
from the cabins or tents clumsily pitched on the brink 
of the beach, the men in short woollen hose, the ercfT- 
day female dress exchanged for a brown, Use, or Hatk, 
half-monastic costume, swathing tbem from naek to 
heels like a great sack or duoud ; ihej vest dova tibe- 
last sandy slope ixaM^hmA, nAxd wmm tW %e«ft 
a canter, and \MdhiuA *nmw alter wmr^ m ^ ,fc,|],j|^ 
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advancing till they were nearly out of their depth, 
when they breasted the higher billows, leaping upon or 
dashing through them, and alighting in deep water 
beyond, little heeding whether on their bead or their 
heels, and sporting thns for a few minutes like dolphins, 
when they at last turned taU, and flushed, panting and 
coughing they came back ; the women with their long 
black locks dripping through the folds of their oilskin 
caps, and their cavahera hitching up the bands of their 
clumsy, soaked, trailing nether garments, a hindrance to 
their stride. Near the robing cabins were awnings and 
canteens, where non-bathers sat in the shade and waited, 
and refreshed themselves with cooling drinks, and 
talked politics, cracking jokes, and bestowing upon the 
dripping and draggled mermaids as they came up like 
half-drowned rats, much of the attention of their 
lorgnettes and hinocles, which might have been so much 
better employed in watching the deep purple hues with 
which the setting sun tipped the summits of the vast 
and varied panorama of the surrounding mountains. 

For persons addicted to more exciting pastimes 
provision was made at no great distance from Hendaye. 
An industrious Frenchman, 11. Dupressoir, one of the 
Baden and Homburg veterans, had pitched his tent 
across the water, at Fuenterrabia, and at a certain 
hour that Uttle Spanish frontier town received crowds 
of gambling visitors. 
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A man of genius M. Dapressoir must have been, 
for it required no ordinary mind to hit upon the 
scheme of opening a " hell " of this description on 
the very threshold of that "hell upon earth," into 
which the North of Spain had been turned by a 
mad freak of the Bourbon Pretender. But, indeed, 
a croupier-in- chief, in these hard tinnes, required all 
the strategy and tactics of a commander-in-chief, if 
he hoped for success in his arduous undertaking. 
Germany, France, Spain, Italy, and even Heligoland, 
were closed against him. His chance lay in some 
forsaken nook and corner of No Man's Land. What 
had not these worthies done to try and persuade 
M. Thiers to allow them to pitch their tents, if 
not oo the ruins of the Tuileries, then on those 
of St. Cloud or Meudon 1 " Only one touch of our 
magic wand," said these lords of the roulette, "and 
Paris will rise again from its ashei." " Only one 
turn of rouge et noir," said one of them, with whom 
I chanced to travel from Trieste a twelvemonth before, 
"and the City of the Lagoons will see again the best 
days of her glorious Ridotto." He insisted that Venice 
was dying, and he alone and trente et quarante could 
save her. He had " made sure of the members of 
the Municipal Council," and was then on his way 
to Rome, where, he had no doubt, he could " bring the 
Italian Government over to his views;" and he " hoped 
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I would say a kind word for him in The Times." I 
answered, rather drily, that "sooner than see Venice 
turned into a bisca, 1 would see her — and him too — sink 
beneath the waves." 

I know not why it is that a gambUng-house is so 
essentially and exclusively a French institution. But 
it is a fact that, banished &om France, the rotUette 
created a little world of its own on the eastern 
French border, and now, driven from the Rhine, it 
has taken refuge on the Italian frontier. Monaco is 
not France, though its old fiefs of Mentone and 
Roccabruna have been made French, and Prince 
Matignon, whose independent sovereignty 13 now 
limited to that " sea-girt rock,* which neither sows 
nor reaps, and yet must and will eat," is a French 
Hubject. The success of M. Blanc at Monaco on the 
estreme south-east of France had inspired his con/r^ 
jVI. Duprcasoir, to make a pendant to it on the extreme 
south-west of the same country. A Frenchman could 
not indulge his favourite pursuit within the boundaries 
of the Septcnnate; but a short railway journey rid him 
of the irksome shackles of his Puritanic Government, 
and brought htm to one of those oases in the world's 
wilderness where his pleasure was law. 



'' San Monaco eopra imo scogtio; 
Non eemuio e non raccoglio. 
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In the same maimer, a few years later, he moved 
heaveu and earth to establish himself and one of 
hia gambling hells on the other side of the Pyrenees, 
in the republic of Andorre. 

The flag of Spain still waved on the towers of 
Fnenterrabia, and the little town boldly and bravely 
maintained its allegiance to Marshal Serrano's Govern- 
ment. Public gambling was still, theoretically at least, 
forbidden by an Article in the Spanish Penal Code ; 
but Fuenterrabia was then an isolated spot, cut off 
from all intercourse with its rulers, and consequently 
hardly amenable to their decrees. I suppose also, that, 
like Monaco, it obeyed " the necessity of eating," and 
M. Dupressoir quieted the scruples of the local 
authorities by assuring them that " whoever might 
win at hia tables, their own townsmen would be 
8ure not to lose, as the natives would not be allowed 
to approach the tapis vert." 

M. Dupressoir was probably a pious man, or else 
he deemed it good poHcy to turn the piety of others 
to good account, as he invited the Cura of the little 
place to attend the cereinony of inauguration, and 
to " bless the house " according to the rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church. But the good priest winced 
at the proposal, and observed that " the former owner 
of the premises was a good Christian, and the house 
had certainly already been blessed;" and when asked . 

T 2 
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"at least to honour with hia presence the inaugural 
banquet," he again begged himself off, pleading that 
the time appointed for the feast — 5 o'clock p.m. — 
wa8 too late for his dinner, too early for hig supper. 
" To hallow a hell ! " the good priest said afterwards to 
us, " not if I know it ! " 

Whether hallowed or not, however, the gambling- 
honse proved a godsend to the hard-tried Fueutci-ra- 
bians. M. Dupressoir behaved like a prince. He paid 
16,000fr. for house and land, spent 34,000fr. monthly 
for its entertainment, laid out lawns and shrubberiea, 
coaxing quite a garden out of the bare sandy soil, 
repaired, enlarged, and fitted out the premises in 
the handsomest style, and constructed a gaudy kiosk 
for the orchestra ; a quaint but picturesque edifice, 
visible far and wide from every point of the surrounding 
bay. 

The boldness of M. Dupressoir went so far as to 
choose for his purpose a spot that was just then both 
uninhabitable and inaccessible. There was no hotel 
or inn in or near Fuenterrabia, and indeed hardly a 
dwelling with a sound roof to it ; and as the Carlists 
were everjrwhere in the neighbourhood, no one was 
safe from their rifle-balls within fifty yards of the 
town gates. M. Dupressoir himself and hia croupiers 
lived at Hendaye, and from it or from its station 
•of the French railway Fuenterrabia was only approMh- 
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able by water. M. Dupressoir kept, therefore, a score 
of sturdy, stripe-jacketed, red-capped boatmen in his 
service, whose flat-bottomed boats were plying across 
the Bidassoa from sunrise to sunset But the river 
ebbed and flowed with the tide, and many a wight 
who was gallantly rowed to the Spanish bank in the 
morning, might chance to come back to the French side 
at low water in the evening, when the boat had to be 
tugged through the sand by main strength, and the 
passengers to be lifted across the mud pick-a-back on 
men's shoulders; or if they were ladies, to be seated 
aideways in hand-chairs and thus conveyed to terra 
firma. English people are said to take their pleasures 
moult tristement. There are none like the French for 
pursuing theirs under difficulties. 

One must have lived at Hendaye to know what a 
relief it was to the monotony of existence to stand on 
the platform as a train came in fraught with a motley 
crowd of M. Dupressoir'a habitues. They came down 
by the two o'clock train from Biarritz, from Bayonne, 
from Paris itself; they hurried across the estuary in 
M. Dupressoir's boats ; staked their gold pieces between 
three and six ; then again gathered together at the 
buffet of the station, and were off at night by the 
nine o'clock train. 

It was amusing to see all that monde and demi- 
monde come shambling on their high heels as they passed 
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the ticket man, the porters and gendarmes ; all flushed 
with eagerness in anticipation on their arrival, all crest- 
fallen and long-faced on their return from the place of 
torture where the evolutions of the wheel of fortune had 
kept them on the rack for three hours. Or, again, there 
was a comfortable, suave-mai-i-magno delight, as one 
sat down to dinner with them, yet apart from them, at 
the buffet, with the good appetite of the righteous, and 
heard the same people, now sobered down by the day's 
experience, discussing the notable coups by which their 
napoleons had made themselves wings, every man 
prosing about his particular system, grounded on deep 
calculations, mathematically proved to be unfailing, the 
others listening with a blank stare and dim smile, con- 
vinced against their will, every one buttoning up in 
his bosom his own system " far more simple and prac- 
tical, much more decidedly infallible, with which he 
would be sure to break the bank, were only unlimited 
stakes admitted, and his own purse bottondess." 

Your true Basque seldom gambles and never bathes, 
and his sympathies are not with those who do either. 
He is at his humble toils for six days in the week, and 
on the Sunday he has his mass within the churchy aoA 
his dance outside it. 

The 4th of October was the feast-day of the patron 
saint of the parish church, a grand day for Hendaye. 
M. Dupressoir was a pious man, and wisely determined 
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to be on good terms with the priests at any cost. The 
band from the kiosk at the gambling establishment at 
Fuenterrabia were directed to take their seats in the 
Hendaye organ loft, and to accompany the Mass with 
the most stirring opera strains. M. Carr^, the prince 
of fiddlers in M. Dupressoir's pay, was made to play 
a solo on his violin ; Madame Carr^, a vocalist with 
rouged cheeks, sang two airs from Faust ; and the Grand 
Croupier himself filled up the measure of his devotional 
munificence by laying a 50fr. note on the offertory 
plate at the Communion Table. Henceforth the Hendaye 
priest was his for life, and no inquiry would any longer 
"be allowed as to the character of the gay people whom 
the 2 p.m. train brought in, or as to the errand on 
which the Dupreseoir boats conveyed them across the 
stream. 

The Hendaye priest was a dapper young Freneh- 
man, who showed himself more reasonable and practical 
than the rigid old Cura of Fuenterrabia, a Spaniard of 
the old school, whose religion, however grovelling and 
bigoted, had at least the merit of being earnest and 
consistent. The French priest of Hendaye was seen 
in the afternoon playing fives with the town 
ragamuffins against the wall of the church in which 
in the morning he had said Mass, waiting for the later 
hour which was to usher in the dances on the same 
spot of the Plaza Mayor, or main square, before the 
church. 
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And, indeed, whatever might be thought of tennis 
ou a Sunday, there certainly could be nothing more 
harmless than a Basque dance on any day. 

Nothing more harmless, nothing more stupid. A 
toothlesa old man with a tambourine constituted the 
orchestra. His music was limited to the two-in-one 
traditional notes of the old Morisco tum-tum. In came 
the dancers, not in couples, but men and women 
promiscuously, as the spirit prompted them, the women 
with handkerchiefs tied turbanwise round their heads, 
the men in their shirt-sleeves, with their jackets loosely 
thrown over their shoulders, some of them barefooted, 
and brandishing their sticks as Irishmen might have 
done at their old Donnybrook Fair. And the dancers 
went out as they came in, one by one, without order 
or concert, with no attempt at combination or figure ; 
no joining of hands, no bow or curtsey, no visible 
recognition or appointment of partners ; everyone 
joining the mel^e at odd times and "fighting" like 
Gow Chrom " for his or her own hand." 

Everybody as sober as a judge ; no crowing or 
chirruping ; no jumping into the air ; none of the 
voluptuous ogling of the Andalusian ; none of the 
attitudinising and grimacing of the Frenchman ; none 
of the hearty clasping and hugging of the German ; 
none of the mad capering and gambolling of the negro ; 
nothing of the wild joyousness, of the sweet sadness, 
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of the consciousness, the boldness, the bashfulneaa the 
coquetry, which give dancing its zest. 

Everyone there took his or her fill of the alow, 
bearlike evolutions, and all went back as cold and dull 
as they came. You would have thought all those 
uncouth, heavy men, all those plain, and many of them 
no longer young, women, were performing some religious 
penance ; and the priest, who looked on all the time, 
countenanced the delusion, and seemed to be there 
to see that the sentence he had passed in the morning 
at the confessional was carried out and enforced to the 
utmost extent of its severity in the evening. 

I suspect the sullen discontented look that charac- 
terised that dance is peculiar to the Basqueas to all other 
very old primitive races. I was struck by it, a few days 
later, as I travelled across the border as far as Vera, the 
first town of note in Navarre, as you entered the Carlist 
territory on the Spanish side. I ftmcied I had never 
before anywhere seen such long faces, such long features, 
such earthy complexions ; never heard such low, dull, 
sepulchral voices. The men were stalwart and robust 
enough, the Carlist soldiers rather truculent, the officers 
bland and courteous ; but the earnest and somewhat 
lowering, bilious, hang-dog look was common to most 
of them. I recognised the Loyola type in a hundred 
countenances. Loyola was, however, not a Navarrese, 
but a Quipuscoan, and between the natives of the 
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kingdom and those of the three Principalities, though 
all branches of the same Basque stock, there are salient 
points of difference, and in ordinary times no love 
lost. 

Anyhow, the Basque does not seem to me to present 
himself under buoyant, hearty, sympathetic appearances 
aaywhere. The characteristic is dulneas and narrow- 
ness. You see here nothing of the pompous haughtiness 
of the Oastilian ; nothing of the bold selfish spirit of 
the Aragonese; of the shrewd intelligence of the 
Catalan ; nothing of the joyous garrulous humour of 
the Valencian or the Andalusian. 

The Basque was intended to take his place as a 
frontier race ; neither flesh nor fowl, but something sut 
generis; a mountain race placed there as a barrier, 
unchangeable, not to be assimilated, incompressible ; 
nothing Hke French, nothing like Spanish ; in many 
respects inferior to both, in some better than either. 
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A viait to the gambling-hotiso — Its hideonsneas within — Its loveliness 
outside— Fuenteimbia — Ita havoc &sd deooUticm faom former 
wars — Its attitade in the present war — Ghflracter of Corlist 
warfare — The defenders of the^town — Its besiegers — Fighting «nd 
bribing— A regatta— Obetaclas against it— The ftlmighty poceta 
— The boat-race — ^A festive day — Ita end. 



Gambling is one of those aina I have no mind to ; and 
for a mere outsider there can hardly be anything 
more stupid than the dreamy and monotonous nasal 
sound of the croupier's "Rouge perd ;" " Faites le jeu, 
messieurs;" " Rien ne va plus." Nevertheless, I was 
induced sometimes by my friend's young people to go 
over to the Fuenterrabia gambling place, and — the 
holier the day the better the deed — usually on Sundays, 
I had, however, no design on M. Dupressoir'a bank, 
and could look him in the face with as little concern as 
" the empty-pursed traveller before a highway robber." 
I moved about among the well-dressed crowd, peeped 
in at the infernal aanctitm sanctorum ; saw the Prin' 
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of Darkness himself, in a white coat, standing in the 
midst of a group of his guests ; listened to the strains 
from the kiosk, where "a violinist of great renown," 
as the programme said, was performing ; admired a 
few pretty faces, and drank a glass of very indifferent 
beer. There was nothing in the scene unfamiliar to me ; 
nothing new in the gloss of the Sunday-dresses outside, 
or in the jingle of the gold pieces inside. I saw the 
inevitable middle-aged English lady at her place, with 
her everlasting card and black-headed pin. I saw the 
giggling girls, her daughters or nieces, peeping eagerly 
over her shoulders, and the ogling foreigners, vainly 
trying to divert their attention from the exciting contest 
before them. In fact, I saw what I had often witnessed 
in Nassau or Baden, only here on a smaller scale, and 
as yet in a somewhat incipient and rudimentary con- 
dition. The company, and especially the gambling 
company, were mainly French. Only a few Bngliab 
and Americans, and fewer Spaniards, fur the very good 
reason that the Carlists durst not come into the town, 
and the Republicans had no access to the Casino. Nine 
out of ten Spaniards then quartered in France, between 
Hendaye and Bayonne, were Carlists, and atthou^ 
the croupiers were all Legitimists and rabid UltramoD- 
tanes, and consequently well disposed towards Dot 
Carlos, the gambling establishment was, though outside 
the town, yet too immediate a dependence on the town 
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for the partisana of the Pretender to show themselveg 
on the spot. The croupiers lived in full faith that 
Don Carlos would be King of Spain, when the Pope 
and rouge et noir would come by their own throughout 
the kingdom, and the roulette would follow the Pretender 
in hi3 march to Madrid in the suite of his victorious 
cannon. 

What I never tired of looking at was the surrounding 
scenery : the sharp summits and green slopes of the 
Pyrenees ; the blue sea glittering across the golden 
sands of the bay. Were it ever possible to bring this 
Carlist war to an end, I thought, no spot more lovely 
or charming, or better suited to the purposes of an 
international watering-place, with or without the 
gambling, could be imagined than this Httle cluster of 
towns, and the graceful curve of the shore near which 
they are situated. 

For the present, however, the civil war was at 
its height, and M, Dupressoir's establishment was 
in a state of siege. I walked out of the grounds to 
an iron gate opening on the main road which led up 
to the town. There was somethiug awful in the 
transition from one spot to the other, though only 
a very few steps separated them. Behind me were 
light, and pure air, and flowers, and bright eyes and 
joyous faces, and waltz music and dancing children, 
and people whose purpose in life seemed to be to 
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of massive stones had been run up in great haste 
at every gap in the old line of walls. The portals 
of the old church — fine Gothic inside — had been walled 
up, and the aacred edifice had become an outwork of 
the grim old castle or citadel adjoining, which, not- 
withstanding the deep holes wrought into its massive 
wall by cannon balls going through it and making 
it like a sieve, bore still an aspect of unshaken soUdity 
and might seem to bid the invaders defiance. I know 
not how the place could have stood the test of an 
aaaault if the Carlists had really made up their minds 
to take it, and if they had brought forward cannon 
for that purpose ; but the fact was that the Carlist 
War never was carried on in downright earnest on 
either side. There was always a ha'p'orth of fighting 
to an intolerable deal of wanton destruction. The 
generals, whether Carlists or Serranists, carried on 
their desultory operations with hardly any intelligible 
aim or result. If a town was taken, it was usually 
by surprise or treason, or by unprovoked and unresisted 
bombardment. What the papers told us about hard- 
contested fields and redoubts taken with the bayonet 
was mere romance. The sober truth was the shooting 
in cold blood, upsetting trains, tearing up rails, and 
cutting down telegraphic wires. 

The Spaniards are a brave race, but all they have 
jmown for many years is mere guerilla warfare, another 
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word for brigandage. When at bay they die game 
like their fatalist Moorish foreftithers, but there is no 
earnestness, no eagerness for strife among them. A 
decisive action would be an unprecedented event. All 
Spanish wars end generally by ezhau&tioD, convenio, or 
compromise. 

To conceive an idea of this Carlist war one needed 
not go one step beyond Fuenterrahia. Here you had 
the Republicans within the town and the Carliste 
without. The garrison of the place consisted of one 
hundred and fifty infantry — Migurletes they called them 
— the dirtiest soldiers in the world. The poor men wiled 
away their time as they could, playing ^e?o/a, or fives, 
against the castle wall. The population barely amounted 
to 2,000, and was nowhere to be seen. Do you thmb 
anyone ever aalHed forth to reconnoitre, were it even 
ten yards beyond the gates ? Not they I They were 
there to defend the town, and they knew very well that 
the town was safe enough, unless the commander or 
some of hia officers brought in the Carlists like thieves 
in the night, when the men's lot would be to be shot 
in cold blood or to turn Carlists themselves. 

And the Carlists ? The Carlists hirked all round 
in the bush, and would let fly a rifle ball at you if 
they caught you walking, riding, or driving on the 
highway. But the idea of coming to dash their heads 
against stone walls seldom smiled upon them. Even 
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as robbers they would not interfere with you, if you 
paid them blackmail My landlord at Hendayc sent 
his diligence over to Pamplona aud other places across 
the borders, day after day, free from danger. The 
Carlists bad accepted his bribe, and there was "honour 
among thieves," because " honesty is the best policy," 
and by breaking their word they would have " killed 
the goose that laid the golden eggs." M. Dupressoir 
has bribed right aud left, and his croupiers and cus- 
tomers, hia rooks and pigeons, were as safe outside the 
gates of beleaguered Fuenterrabia as they ever were at 
Homburg. That great man had been for months play- 
ing the part of a little earthly Providence to the popula- 
tion on the banks of the Bidassoa, and, always anxious 
to supply them with a variety of genial entertainments, 
had devised a Grand Regatta, appointing a day for it. 

But as the day came and the hour for the boat-race 
approached ominous reports were spread. It was said 
that the Madrid Government, or in their name the 
Governor of St, Sebastian, had sent an intimation to 
M. Dupressoir, reminding him (somewhat late, for the 
evil had prevailed for more than two months) that 
games of hazard were strictly forbidden by the laws 
of the Spanish Republic, and ordering him, his roulette, 
and his two fatal colours to embark in his boat, " bag- 
and-baggage," and be off to their own, the French, 
Bide of the river. 
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jVa 12 o'clock, the appointed hour, had passed, and 
the boats, which were ready for the first rowing- 
match, remained inactive tQl 1 p.m., the report began 
to gain credit. At 1 o'clock, however, the boats were 
off, and the intelligence then was that M. Dupressoir 
had driven poet-haste to St Sebastian, bribed the 
governor, as he had before bribed the commander of 
the Fuenterrabia garrison, and had convinced both that 
he had sent agents to Madrid, where his hush-money 
would throw as potent a spell on the head as it had 
on the tail of the executive. 

Small as this matter was, it had, however, its serious 
aide. Had M. Dupressoir not been interfered with 
it is certain that the mouth of the Bidassoa would 
in a few years have become as fashionable a spot as 
Monte Carlo. Like Monte Carlo it only wanted a 
hell to make it a paradisa But the hell, or, to call 
it by a gentler name, the " caaino," was, in the opinion 
of honest men, a monstrosity, an immorality begetting 
dU other immoraUties. It was, besides, most decidedly 
illegal in Spain. I happened to be in Madrid wben 
some gentry belonging to the Dupressoir tribe solicited 
from Prim, in 1869, permission to set up a roulette it 
St. Sebastian, and they plied the general, or the persona 
about him, with such good " sporting " arguments, thai 
the game was, not indeed actually legalised, bat 
"tolerated." Since then the more virtuous, 
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tempted RepublieauB of the Figueras or Caatelar school 
had withdrawn all toleration, and issued fresh decrees, 
enforcing the law with the utmost strictness. Yet 
M. Dupresaoir had found means of driving his coach 
and four through the article in the code, and here lie 
was, with his rouge et noir on Spanish soil, within the 
jurisdiction of the Governor of St. Sebastian, realising, 
as he said, lO.OOOfr. a day by his certain winnings, 
and lording it over both sides of the border, like a 
very Marquis do Carabas disposing of Fortunatua's 
purse. 

My friend's son-iu-law, a specimen of a Spanish Cato 
■ — truthful and honourable as only a Spaniard can 
be, when he is so — expressed himself very strongly ou 
the disgrace that the connivance of the Madrid Govern- 
ment at M. Dupreasoir's doings reflected on his country's 
name. " What," be said, " is Spain to become the 
sink of the loathsome vice and depravity that all 
the countries of Europe have denounced aud proscribed ? 
Is this vile Frenchman to ply ou one side of the river 
an unholy, infamous trade, for merely attempting which 
he would be sent to the treadmill on the other side ? 
le a foreigner to enjoy at Fuenterrabia a privilege of 
which a Spaniard — Seiior Indo — was deprived at 
St Sebastian 1 Is there not honour enough left in 
the Nacion Jlidalgtt to spuru the bribe and chastise 
the presumption of a croupier 1 " 
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My warmest sympathiea were with my youug friend. 
But in the nostrils of many Spaniards M. Dupressoir's 
"Pecunia non olebat;" and they thought, perhaps, 
that under present circumstances, it would have been 
unwise to deprive the population of the banks of 
the Bidassoa of the relief afforded by M. Dupressoir's 
unsavoury speculation. That his gambling-house had 
wrought prodigies in this district it was impossible 
to deny. In his princely generosity he had awarded 
high prizes for the horse-races at Biarritz and Bayomic. 
He had deprived ua of fish at our table by enlistmg 
all the Basque fishermen as gondoliers iu his little 
fleet of pleasure-boats, and he had won the hearts 
of these watermen by his Regatta, with its trial of 
strength and skill to be rewarded by prizes to the 
amount of lO.OOOfr., out of his own pocket, and so 
contrived that the winner should win and the loser 
not lose. 

The Regatta made a gay and lively, if not aa 
exciting sight. More than 3,000 persons had come 
down by train from Little Spain, and perhaps twice 
as many mustered from the immediate neighbourhood. 
The two banks of the river are little more than a 
mile apart, and at high water the whole estuary, 
encircled by verdant bills sloping down to the wat«r 
edge, and dotted here and there with towns and 
villas along its banks, the whole surmounted by the 
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bare and bleak range of the Pjrenean summits, bears 
some rsBemblance to a broad mountain lake. The 
water was pure and transparent like that of the 
Leman, and nothing could equal the freshness and 
sweetnesB of the air on that September day; a day 
not warm in the sun, not cold in the shade, not 
blustering, not stagnant, but with just motion enough 
to ripple the water and put out the tiny wax candle 
with which the Spaniard attempted to light his ever- 
lasting cigarrito. Boats and wherries almost innumer- 
able flitted on the surface of the estuary, the craft 
bearing here the French, there the Spanish flag, but 
more commonly M. Dupressoir's own cognizance — a 
blue star on a white ground with crimson corners, 
and in a long line, facing Hendaye, there arose a 
row of the same auspicious luminaries ; for M. Dupres- 
Boir, like Amadeus VI. of Savoy, and Napoleon, " had 
faith in hia star, and could write on his shield that 
motto, ' J'attends mon astre,' " which placed the 
descendants of the chivalrous Green Count on the 
throne of Italy. 

There was not much, as I said, in the boat-races. 
Wo had first a run of 3,400 mt'tres by the Traini^res 
or fishing-boats, rowed by fourteen oars, exclusive of 
the patron or coxswain, but so stupidly contrived as 
to have the boats undistinguishable by colour or flag, 
so that we saw the winners of the four prizes, but knew 
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neither their names nor their nationality. The follow- 
ing race waa a sailing match of four pinnaces, two 
bearing French and two Spanish colours, veering and 
tacking with great skill and ease against wind and 
tide as they sailed outwards, and scudding before the 
breeze in gallant style as they came back to the 
winning-post. For I had forgotten to say that tlie 
race was circular, and the boats, setting out on the 
Hendaye or French side, kept close to the shore at 
Fuenterrabia on their return. One of the Spaniards 
came in first, followed at a quarter of a mile's distance 
by one of the Frenchmen ; the third and fourth lagging 
a long way behind. They aU came in for their share 
in the prizes, which were, for the first, l.OOOfr. ; for 
the others, in succession, 500fr., 300fr., and 200fr. 
Tliis race was followed by one for six-oared boats ; then 
another for four-oared guigues or yoles (gigs or yawls), 
and yet another for "flat-boats of the Bidassoa." The 
whole terminated with gaharres or heavy barges, panted 
by two men each. 

The spectators, mostly well-dressed people, with 
some reraiirkably pretty Frehcb, Spanish, and Basqat 
types among the multitude, made up the real show. 
The shops and stands on the two banks, and the bal- 
conies and terraces of the bouses mirroring themselves 
in the river, were alt swarming with a variety of gaudy 
t'ulours. Later in the afternoon the. throng at 
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gambling house was appalling ; M. Dupressoir reaping 
richly as he had sown liberally. A host of people in 
the gardens fighting for chairs and tables ; a crush in 
the casino to walk up to the saloon and approach the 
green table-cloth ; in the evening a terrific invasion of 
the refreshment-rooms at the station, a scramble for 
dinner, with utter bewilderment of the patient waiters ; 
finally, one monster train rolling off after another, till 
silence reigned and the last coloured lamp of the river 
illumination went out. 

Thus did we manage to be merry in the midst of 
the Spanish civil war. The strains of music from 
M. Dupressoir's buccntaur on the water, and from the 
little kiosk in the casino grounds, hardly allowed us 
to hear the crack of the rifles incessantly fired by 
Carlists and Kepublicans at their respective outposts ; 
indicative of the eagerness and savageness with which 
those fierce warriors would have flown at each other's 
throats — if they had dared. 
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Moving about in quest of excitement — By boat to Irun — By coach 
into Cariiflt quarters — The routes into Spain — The routes into 
Navarre— Bay on ue to Pamplona — Hendaye to Pamplona — A 
run up to Urdax — The Aiiihoa frontier — TJrdax — Cailiat officers 
— Nature of Spanish politics — The beginning and end of Spanish 
wars — A run up to Vera — Passports in Spain — A tailor's bill — 
The frontier at Endorlaza — Vera — The look of the country — The 
feelings of the people — Carlist soldiers— A view from the heiglils 
over the estuary of the Eidaasoa — Warlike expectations. 

Though we had not every day a boat-race, and the 
casino at Fuenterrabia soon ceased to have any interest 
for me, it must not be supposed that all that time was 
spent at Hendaye without some efforts on my part 
to break through its monotony. I paid repeated viatfl 
to Pau and Bayonne, rowed over to Irun, and ventured 
across the frontier for several miles into Carlirt 
territory. 

Iran presented a pleasing contrast to the havoc 
and ruin exhibited by poor battered and shattered 
Fuenterrabia. Previous to the war Irun was 
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terminus of the Great Northern Railway of Spain. 
It8 population, its smuggling trade, and, with it, its 
civilisation had received a decided impulse, and it had 
become a favourite resort for strangers, who used to bo 
carried to the shore in boats to bathe. Irun was a 
compact little town, not a straggling village like 
Hendaye ; and, unlike Hendaye, it was well paved 
and lighted, and perfectly clean. But at this 
moment it was a piece of still life ; it was lonely 
and mute, as if struck with the foreboding of the 
fete which awaited it. Some of the stateliest mansions 
in the main streets and squares belonged to Carlist 
gentlemen, who were away with the Pretender. The 
foreign consular agents, who had their homes in the 
place, had all migrated to Hendaye ; and, in one word, 
no one who had the means to leave was left behind. 
There were still a few shops open, however, and the old 
contraband business went on with more than its wonted 
briskness ; but town and garrison considered themselves 
in imminent danger. On the roof of tlie main church, 
on the tower of the town-hall, from the top of all 
commanding buildings, as well as at all the outlets 
and on the forts outside, sentinels were posted, and the 
crack, crack of the rifles was never at rest, except at 
dinner and siesta time. 

Irun, like Fucntcrrabia, could only be reached by 
boat, and the shores on both sides were under French 
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protection. But the Carlists beaet the neighbourhood, 
and, as I soon found out, any person walking to either 
place, or from one to the other, must needs run the 
gauntlet of tho fire of both parties. The danger was 
not to be despised, for although these sharpshooters 
almost invariably missed their aim, they had a knack 
of hitting almost anything that came more or less near 
it At every post, moreover, on either side, a stranger 
would of course be stopped, and asked for his pass. 
But there could be nothing more funny than a Spaniard's 
inspection of these all-important documents. The 
sentry, acting as a police agent, was supposed to be 
able to read, and could perhaps actually manage a little 
printed Spanish. But what could he do with English 
writing except shake his head and look wise, and 
declare it was " all right," especially if a peccta, adroitly 
slipped through his fingers, removed every shade of 
doubt that might still linger in his mind. A young 
friend of mine, being met with the usual " Voa papien, 
m'sieuv," and happening to have no other paper about 
hira, bethought himself of his tailor's bill, which lie 
had in his travclling-lmg ; he produced it as afeuQU A 
route, and stood by with a brazen countenance (he was 
a rising barrister) while the benighted functionary 
examined the jirottered paper. It was one of Poole's 
bills, and it bore at the top JiIl the heraldic lions nnd 
eagles of that great man's imperial and royal patroM 
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and customers. The soldier scanned those arms and 
crests in sore dismay, and, gravely folding the paper, 
he returned it to the bearer with an apologetic bow, 
and a solemn " Vaya listed con Dios," wondering 
within himself whether he had not exceeded his duty, 
and might not "catch it" for interfering with a 
personage for whose respectability so many European 
and Asiatic potentates made themselves vouchers. 

Between France and Spain, across the chain of the 
Pyrenees, there were in those times two main routes ; 
one was the highway and railway from Paris to Madrid, 
crossing the frontier between Hendaye and Iran; the 
other at the other end of the chain, from Perpignan to 
Gerona and Barcelona, where a carriage-road had long 
been in existence, and a railway in progress, which has 
since been opened. The other passes were for the most 
impracticable for warlike purposes. The French had 
made good roads to the summits on their own side ; 
but from the crests down to the Spanish valleys there 
were only steep, narrow, and ragged bridle-paths. Only, 
on this western side, where the mountains slope 
gradually to the sea, there ran two post-roads, both 
leading through Navarre to the old capital of that 
kingdom, Pamplona ; and these were the most frequented 
ways of communication between the Carlist encamp- 
ments and the outer world. One of these roads ascended 
the Bidassoa as far its Behobia and Biriatu on the French 
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side, it thea crossed the ferry at La Puncha, and 
thence proceeded through Spanish territory to Enderlaza 
and Vera, and, farther, to St. Estevan and Pamplona. 
The other was the diligence-toa.d from Bayonne, which 
went up the valley of the Nive to Ainhoa, crosBed the 
fi>3ntier at Danchariefia, and went on through Maya 
and Elizondo to Iravita, where it joined the other route. 
This latter road I followed aa far as Urdax. I 
took a short cut up the Nivelle from St Jean de Luz 
to Aiiihoa, a frontier place which stands on lofty 
ground at the foot of the pass, surrounded by high 
mountains, conspicuous among which is the famous 
Peiiaplata, the refuge of the Carlists in time of dire 
reverses. The Spanish frontier opened before us with 
a vista of two long rows of magnificent Lombardy 
poplars, flanking the road on either side. There 
were few travellers to be met, but we saw cattle and 
labourers in the fields, and no traces of unusuiil 
insecurity or distress were perceptible. We followed 
the highroad for about two miles, and left it just 
as it wound up to Elizondo, at about two hours' 
distance from that place. We struck off to the right 
and descended by a steep and rugged road to a deep 
gorge, at the bottom of which, in a green, rich hollow 
fully justifying the monks' choice, lay Urdax, a ruined 
monastery, now a cartridge manufactory for the supply 
of the Carlist army. 
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There was but little to interest me in tlie works, 
but very much in the peraona of their director, and 
of the officers acting under his orders ; they were 
all travelled men, not only highly educated for 
Spaniards, but also sensibly and impartially liberal. 
They evinced a great horror of the revolution, and 
hoped to put an end to it in their country by a 
return to the principle of hereditary, but constitutional 
monarchy. Few of them — none I ever spoke to — 
were out-and-out Absolutists ; neither were they 
rabid Ultramontanes ; Catholicism sat upon them with 
that graceful ease which distinguishes men of any 
culture in all Latin countries, where religion is con- 
sidered the priest's business, a layman never seriously 
troubling his mind about it, from confirmation to 
extreme unction. 

Neither was the devotion of these gentlemen to 
the person or the cause of the Pretender very ardent 
or unqualified. A Spaniard will often espouse a party 
as he takes up a trade, simply in consideration of 
the profit it may yield. The white banner of Carliam 
oflFered these young gentlemen a career which they 
had vainly sought imder other colours. They would 
follow it as long as it led to fortune, nor would 
they desert it in adversity so long as it had a chance 
of recovery ; but were it wholly hopeless, a bargain 
with the other — and even the opposite — party is always 
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on the cards. There are no irreconcilable enmities m 



The martyrs are only those who die on the 
field or the scaffold. He who fights and runs away 
lives, sometimes to fight, but more often to join his 
conqueror another day. 

At Urdas these ofiicers showed mo the spot where 
the first Don Carlos halted before he crossed over to 
France, in September, 1839, after the treason of 
Maroto put an end to the seven years' civil war. 
They also showed me the grave of Vincente Moreno, 
an accomplice in Maroto'a treachery, who was shot 
on the spot by his mutinous soldiers, in the presence 
of his wife and children, vainly begging for a day 
or even an hour's respite. He died in sight of France, 
whither half-an-hour's walk could have conveyed him 
to a place of perfect safety. He was a turncoat anil 
a traitor, and the measure he had often meted out 
to others was now meted out to him. 

I found it equally easy and safe to follow tho 
other route as far as Vera. We left Hcndaye at 
six o'clock in the morning by a coach which plied 
regularly between that place and Pamplona; the 
proprietor, who also owned the only comfortable inn 
at Hendaye, having insured his own, his cattle, and 
his passengers' safety by coming to terms with Carliata 
as well as Republicans, paying blackmail to botk 
The coach carried us to Behobia and, farther op, to 
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La Puncha, where the French and Carlists had estab- 
lished a kind of international traffic by means of ferry- 
boats. Wo left the coach on the French bank, were 
carried by boat across the water; and were received 
on landing by a squad of rather rough-looking but 
civil Carlist soldiers, with whom we went through 
the silly ceremony of passports. Here we found another 
coach waiting for us, and, resuming our place, we were 
driven from La Puncha to Las Taola, Enderlaza, and 
Vera, and reached this latter place after little more than 
two hours' easy journey. 

There is nothing more lovely than the valley of 
the youngest daughter and pet of the Pyrenees, the 
Bidassoa. The rushing of the waters as the little 
mountain stream now brawls free and wild over the 
bare steps of its rocky bed, now slumbers embraced, 
and as it were, muffled and smothered by the advancing 
sea-tide, gives the scene an animation and variety 
which takes from the traveller all sense of weariness 
and fatigue. Up to Las Taola, the valley is shut 
in by green and woody knolls, mostly of a conical 
form, characteristic of the region, the foremost and 
most conspicuous of which is the one on which tho 
sanctuary of St. Marcial, now a Carlist encampment, 
rose. Farther up, at Enderlaza — where we crossed 
the river on a Ijridfi^o of boats — arc tho boundaries of 
three states. You have on your left across the river. 
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the French territory, ending at Biriatu. Behind, you 
leave the province, formerly principality of Guipuzcoa ; 
and what lies before you is the kingdom of Navarre. 

A more grand and imposing gate than this one 
which lets you into the kingdom, imagination cannot 
conceive. Two dark, rocky pryraraids of most forbid- 
ding, inaccessible ruggedness crush in the road and 
river on either side. The ground on the precipitous 
mountain slopes is riven at every step by hage 
granite teams coming down like buttresses supporting 
the wall of a fortress, the buttresses on one side dove- 
tailing into those on the other. Behind those rocks and 
behind those chasms, a mere handful of determined men 
could easily resist the advance of a whole army, suppoMng 
any army rash enough to attempt to invade Spain on 
this side. Beyond this narrow gorge, the valley spreads 
all open and sunny, its woody banks at tliat time — 
November 2 — all blushing with withered fern, a 
pleasing foreground to the Pyrencan range wbieh 
reared its bare summits far in front of us. Embosomed 
in the depth of the valley lay Vera, its white- 
washed but ill-built houses surmounted by a grand 
old church, with its double flights of steps leading 
to .1 lofty platform before its portals — Vera, an open 
village, rural and pacific, the abode of a hardy and 
laborious agricultural population. 

On this side also, as on that of Urdux> the 
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country looked outwardly happy and thriving, and 
bore few traces of the waste and havoc of the war, 
save at Enderlaza, where the beautiful suspension 
bridge and the houses of the carabineers or custom- 
Louse guards had been destroyed, and all the' people 
massacred, eighteen montlis before, by the savages 
obeying the orders of the truculent Carlist leader, the 
priest, Santa Cruz. 

The people, however, if a stranger whom they 
were disposed to trust addressed them, were ready 
to give him an endless jeremiad of their hardships 
and sufieringa. They rehearsed all the horrors they 
had gone through, " brothers cutting brothers' throats," 
in the insane struggle. They told us how well they 
bad fared for years before the war, English and other 
miners coming here to provide work and work's wages 
to the able-bodied men of the country — the Basques 
and Navarre men, the least Spanish of all Spaniards, 
a race of men laborious and thrifty — making roads, 
constructing bridges and tramways, the master sharing 
with the labourer the wealth which his ingenuity 
drew from the bowels of the earth. The English 
miners, they added, held their own under great 
difficulties, resisting Carlist demands and extortions 
by sheer stoutness of heart and characteristic bull- 
dog tenacity ; but they were unable to save the 
households of their worlunen from the grim wolf 
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of penury, to which the absence of the bread-winners, 
drafted off by main force into the Pretender's service, 
exposed them. 

From Vera, after breakfast, we took our homeward 
way on foot. We walked back to Enderlaza and Las 
Taota, and from this latter spot we struck off from 
the main-road and climbed our way up the steep 
and laborious hill of St. Marcial. Both on our way 
out and back we had fallen in here with whole 
battalions, there with small squads of Carlist troops, 
mostly strong, healthy men, of all ages and sizes, 
some mere lads, ill-clad and ill-shod, and indifferently 
trained or drilled. Spanish soldiers are by nature, 
probably by reason of their Arab descent, the beat 
marching men in Europe, especially if barefooted or 
slipshod. They get over the ground swiftly and 
noiselessly, but with a shuffle than which nothing 
could be more unlike the heavy serried tramp of 
infantry acting so strongly on the nerves and the 
imagination of bystanders. 

None of the troops we met or overtook, men ot 
officers, troubled themselves about us; our intercooiw 
with them being limited to the stately and courteous 
salutation which your Spaniards so marvellously delight 
in. The confidence of these Carlista, and the absence 
of all suspicion of travellers, who, after all, mi 
have been Republican spies, greatly surprised 
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In times of war, and of civil war, such friendly 
conduct may be the result of liberal trust aud ho3- 
pitable tolerance, but it may also have arisen from 
ofBcial indolence and carelessness : " C'^tait beau ; mais 
ce n'etait pas la guerre." 

There were about two score of Carlists at St. 
Marcial, garrisoning the isolated and now apparently 
desecrated little chapel or sanctuary which crested 
the hill. From the platform in front we commanded 
a vast panorama of the valley above and below, with 
the estuary before us, between the hills that sloped 
down on Fuenterrabia on the left and Hendaye on 
the right. Irun was at our feet, about half a mile 
from ua, and 800 or 1,000 feet below us, the ascent 
to San Marcial from the river-bank being about half- 
an-hour's stout walk. 

The sanctuary, at the time of our visit, was 
perfectly solitary. Of the Carlista scattered every- 
where on the mountain-crest, or hiding in the woods 
on the hillsides, we saw little or nothing; but the 
whole region was alive with that t'lroUo, that brisk 
fusillade, to which the belligerents had for months 
accustomed us. The musketry fire was incessant both 
morning and afternoon, and at a distance, in the 
direction of Renteria, the heavy boom of artillery of 
the largest calibre was audible. If the Cai-list officers 
at Vera had been well informed and willing to 
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tell us the truth, we might have reason to look for- 
ward on the morrow to more of that ominous music 
than we had had for the three previous months. But 
the cry "Wolf!" had been raised so often and for so 
long a time that we had learned to disregard and 
laugh at it. 



I 



CHAPTER V. 



THE BOMBARDMENT OF lEUN. 

Character of Carlist wars — Position of Don Carlos — Carlism, 
Legitimism, and Ultramontaniam — The war concentrated on 
the banks of the Bidasaoa — Preliminary oncoantora — Opening 
of the Carlist fire on Irun — The exodus of the people — The 
gathering of the spectators — The character of the drama — A 
sight of the bombarded place — Tho raising of the aiege — Its 
canses — Its consequences — The conflagration of the country. 

The month of November, 1874, brought about the 
great event for which I had been waiting during twelve 
dreary weeks — the bombardment of Irun. Had I 
sufficient patience, or rather, could I rely on my reader's 
patience, I might easily tell the tale of that great deed 
of arms in one large quarto volume, which would be 
absolutely unreadable. But I shall take good care 
to do no such thing. "With all their proverbial vain- 
gloriousneas the Spaniards themselves never attempted 
a history of their civil wars. For they know that of 
the causes, of the main action and episodes, as well as 
of the upshot of those wars, no man can make out the 
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truth, and that, could even any man get at the truth, 
no man would be found to believe it. 

Spain is the land of deluaiona, of hallucinations, 
of what in courteous language may be called romance, 
though there is a more appropriate word for it. There 
is no weapon parties in that country hurl at each other 
with greater zest, and occasionally with fuller success, 
than sheer falsehood, A reader should always take 
Spanish news or Spanish annals at the same discount 
that he buys Spanish stock. A battle in Spain means 
an exchange of random shots from behind rocks and 
bushes. An attack with the bayonet is in reali^ 
merely the butchering in cold blood of a surrendering 
enemy. The storming of a fortress resolves itself into 
a bribe offered to a treacherous commander before its 
delivery, and the recovery of the money, and probably 
the shooting of the traitor, after it. 

As early as the end of the previous Aagust, Dm 
Carlos had conceived a design of gaining a footing on 
the sea-coast by the conquest of Irun and Fuentcrrabia. 
The troops he had in his pay, which were described 
as battalions and regiments, were in reality mew 
hordes of untli-illed bandits. But the Republicana who 
confronted him in the field were not better disci- 
plined or more numerous, and the stuff of the Basques 
who served the Pretender from loyalty or reli^ons 
fanaticism, and of the Aragonese who followed him 
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for money, was far superior to that of the men of 
all tlie other provinces of Spain from which the 
Government of Serrano was drawing its recruits. 
Apart from all sentiment or prejudice against Divine 
right, there can be no doubt in this war Don Carlos 
was the aggressor. The standard he had raised was 
revolutionary, and he bad on his side all those elements 
which beat live and thrive by disorder. There was 
never a desperado in all Spain who could not hallow 
his robber trade by proclaiming himself a Carlist. 
" Viva Fernando y vamos robando/' had been the war- 
cry of the champions of the altar and throne in Spain 
from the early days of the contest between the French 
of Napoleon and the guerrillas of Ferdinand VII., in 
the war of independence of 1810. 

On the other side, Serrano was on the defensive. 
It was for him to provide — for him to take the field. 
He could rely on no active sjonpathy on the part of 
the citizens. One heai'd nowhere of Republican volun- 
teers. Such soldiers as he wanted he had to take by 
force, and he incurred the odium of a conscription 
which the peasant always detested, and the priest 
anathematised, and which the Republic had abolished 
in obedience to the popular cry, " No mas quintas ! " 

Although Don Carlos at the beginning of that 
autumn was said to have 50,000 to 60,000 men 
under his orders, his real strength was not in his 
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camp, and waa not in Spain. His real partisans were 
in France, in Kome, in England, wherever men hoped 
to organise a reaction able to overcome and determined 
to cruah rampant democracy. Don Carlos had been 
sent into Spain as a forlorn hope of Eui'opean Legi- 
timism. It was the Monarchic, and especially the 
Catholic nobility of all countries ; it was that same 
gentry which had sent its youth to fight aa Papal 
Zonavea that now supplied Don Carloa with the 
sinews of war and with his smartest officers. M. Thiers 
had declared at Bordeaux : " La R^publique est le 
Gouvernement d'aujourd'hui, et la Monarchie le 
Gouvernement du Icndemain ; " and not only had 
the French Monarchists taken him at his word, but 
he had himself placed the administration, both at 
home and abroad, in their hands. There was nothing 
more aristocratic than the bureaucracy and diplomacy 
of the French Republic under MacMahon. Under 
the Marshal's auspices and those of La Mar^hale 
nearly all public functionaries, civil, military, or 
ecclesiastie, were Carlist partisana, and all conspired 
to smuggle combatants, money, arms, ammunition, 
artillery, and provisions through the frontier in support 
of what was the universal Bourbon cause. The quarrds 
between the French and the Spanish Government 
respecting this flagrant violation of all internatJonal 
law had been incessant, and would infallibly ha« 
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led to a war between the two countries, had not 
Bismarck, who, since Sedan, had taken upon himself 
the guidance of European destinies, interposed hia 
irresistible authority, bullied France into a better 
obaervance of her neighbourly duties, placed a very 
active Consul at Bayonne, and sent gunboats to 
the Bay of Biscay, to watch the frontier by land 
and sea, and thus cut short the subsidies on which 
Don Carlos depended for the continuance of the 
struggle. 

Don Carlos, shut in among the mountains of Gui- 
puzeoa and Navarre, had vainly endeavoured to reach 
the sea by what was described as "hard fighting" in 
the direction of Bilbao and Santander; but baffled 
in his efforts in those quarters, and reduced to such 
means of contraband communication as the passes of 
the Pyrenees afforded by land, and the landing-place 
at La Puncha on the Bidassoa, by water, was naturally 
desirous of extending at least this maritime outlet 
"by gaining possession of the other landing-places in 
the estuary of that river, at Behobia, Irun, and 
Fuenterrahia. 

From the mountain ridge commanding all those 
localities, and from the upper valley where it shrinks 
into the gorge of Enderlaza, the Carlists had for months 
been harassing those little Republican strongholds, 
plying them with incessant musketry fire, and erecting 
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batteries on the crest of the hills at St. Marcial and 
at another more advanced post at the sanctuary of 
La Virgen de Guadelupe. 

Oil their own sids, the Republicans had endeavoured 
to dislodge the Carlists from those positions by the 
fire from the cannon of their own forts, and by 
that of two gunboats which were made to steam up 
the estuary for that purpose. 

About the middle of October, an onset had been 
made by the Carlists upon the tMe de pant on the 
Spanish side of Behobia, the village on both banks, 
as I said, where the high-road crossed the river over 
a bridge guarded at each end by the military posts 
of the two nations. That Spanish tMe de porU at 
Behobia was won and again lost by the Carlists, the 
combatants on either side being hampered by their 
fear of damaging by their fire the houses or persons 
on the French bank or the French craft on the river, 
any breach of their neutrality supplying the French 
Government with that pretext for interference in 
Spanish affairs which both the democratic and the 
reactionary parties iu MacMahon's Republic, in pur- 
suance of their different and conflicting aims, would 
gladly have seized with equal eagerness. The Repuh- 
licans, for their own part, had sub-sequently endeavoured 
to drive the Carlists from their landing-place it 
La Puncha, but with as little success. 
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At last the grand day came. The Carlists had 
appointed the 3i'd of November for the commencement 
of their operations, for they intended the bombardment 
as a salvo in honour of their King's fete, and according 
to Spanish custom, the solemnity should be celebrated, 
not on the saint's day (the 4th), but on its eve. The 
excitement respecting the coming conflict vi'as intense. 
Amateurs of the art of war crowded upon ua from all 
parts of France. The sub-prefect of Bayonne begged 
his agents at Hendaye to keep him au fait of the 
Carlist movements from hour to hour, " there being 
nothing in the world he should so much regret 
as missing the grand sight ; " for, indeed, a bombard- 
ment on flo large a scale, to be viewed at so little 
distance, on so fair a scene, and in such perfect safety, 
was a spectacle which it might not befall a man to 
behold more than once in his life. 

A crowd of fugitives from the threatened place was 
meanwhile crossing over to the French side either in boats 
or over the bridge at Behobia. It was a heartrending 
eight. A thundering order had gone forth from the 
French Government to expel from the frontier towns 
on the river all the Spanish refugees from the Spanish 
places on the other aide, those refugees who now con- 
stituted the main bulk of the population of Hendaye, 
French Behobia, and Biriatu. The whole lot of them 
— men, women, and children — were all to be off. 
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without distinction or exception, in the course of the 
same day. That so senseless a decree should be com- 
plied with at 80 short a notice was, of course, impossible. 
Many, however, were gone, and others prepared to 
follow, when the new fugitives came across by hundreds 
and thousands, driven from their homes by the terror 
of the expected bombardment. These, as they landed, 
were met by the French gendarmes with the gruff 
intimation that they should " tramp on." This was, 
however, sooner said than done. The refugees op- 
posed the vis meriicE. The old women and chUdren 
simply threw themselves down on the ground, and 
the gendarmes, after dragging five or six of them 
by main force a few steps, ended by shrugging their 
shoulders and muttering : " Ma foi I que M. le Ministr« 
vienne, et qu'il se charge de Tex^cution de ses ordres 
lui-mome," 

There was thus an end of the movement. The 
fugitives swarmed along the bank, bivouacked in the 
meadows, picnicked in the woods, or sought in the 
towns such shelter as their own means, or public aod 
private charity, driven to its wits'eud, could procure. Inin 
in her palmy days mustered about 7,000 inhabitanta. 
But few were left behind in these straits. They were 
all here about Hcndaye, a bewildered, helpless, motley 
multitude, piteous to behold. Those that were not abso- 
lutely destitute, however, the young, and especially those 
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of the more excitable sex, were not at all downcast, but 
rather boisterously, hysterically merry. They laughed 
their Carlist enemies and their artillery to scorn, took 
pride in the heroism of the defenders of the town, 
and were confident that no human power could bring 
them to surrender ; and, Carlist as many of them were, 
they only thought of the glory winch would accrue to 
their birthplace when, at the end of the war, a gi-ateful 
nation would christen Irun — as ao many other towns in 
Spain were christened, " La siempre invieta e in- 
vincible, sublime y heroica," Before that time, how- 
ever, it seemed probable that poor Irun should be 
reduced to juat such a heap of ruins as Fuenterrabia, 
whose inscription on the town gates, setting forth her 
transcendent valour in former wars, had for many years 
been the object of the Irunites' municipal envy. 

It was from some of the most lively among these 
young and fair refugees that we learnt something of the 
condition of the bombarded town. One of the girls 
told me " they had had a few casualties, but only one 
fatal." " I hope, not some poor woman," I observed ; 
whereupon she gave answer : " No, Senor, ni muger, 
ni hombre, solo un cura " (neither woman nor man, 
only a priest), a being apparently in her estimation of 
the neuter gender, and of no account. Had she said 
" only a donkey," her manner could not have been 
more contemptuous. 
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The contrast between these poor houseless castaways 
and the crowds of well-dressed persona whom curiosity 
brought here " to see the fun," was painfully affecting. 
Huge train after train, conveying between 2,000 and 
3,000 persona, eame in from Bayonnc, often at only ten 
minutes' interval from one another ; and long rows of 
equipages from Biarritz and other places came up by 
the high-road, so that in the afternoon the pit and 
boxes of this vast theatre, of which poor Iran was the 
stage, might boast of a very numerous, if not very 
select, audience. The combatants at the batteries were 
aware that " the eyes of Europe were upon them," and 
the thought that their doings would become the subject 
of " the world's criticism," doubtless put them to thdz 
mettle, and stimulated them to the most strenuous 
exertions. 

With all that, however, the bombardment turned 
out a mere farce. Throughout the whole of the 3rd, 
as well as during the night between it and the 4th, 
there was profound and peaceful stillness — both morn- 
ing and evening being undisturbed by those random 
rifle shots which had been for months our familiar 
sound both at the break and the close of day. Thti 
was, however, only the lull that precedes the storm. 
On Wednesday the 4th, at seven in the mormng, 
almost before dayligjit, the flash and thunder from 
two of the Carlist batteries began ; it was answered bj" 
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two of the republican batteries. About one htuidred 
shots an hour were fired, the Carlists firing at least 
three shots to one of the Republicans. Little at no 
harm was done to the batteries on either side; but 
while the Republicans hardly knew where to fire, except 
at the moutha of their enemy's guns, the CariiatJ, 
tired of the unprofitable exchange of ill-aimed Bhoti, 
turned all their wrath upon the helpless town, and 
showered down incendiary shells upon its deserted 
dwellings, setting fire to some of them, and wounding, 
or in some instances killing, a few of their inmates. 

The conflict continued thus for three days ; the 
town was grievously shattered. The Carlist officers, 
it was said, "advised that- an attempt should be 
made to take the place by storm, but the soJdiew 
positively refused to march," or, according to another 
version: "The men were clamouring for an assault, 
but their commanders threw cold water on tlmir 
valour, teaching them by their own example that' 
discretion was the best pai't of it." 

There was something extremely desultory in the 
whole afiair. Now the cannon had all the play to 
itself, and the reports followed in close auccessiou liko 
the rat-tat of the postman's knock ; now the fusilladf, 
broke out, volley upon volley ; and now, again, tht 
whole scene was hushed, and nothing but the wrealliiiiff 
smoke gave evidence that a combat was going oi^ 



I 
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There seemed tc^ be something festive and sportive in 
thia war game, and the strains of the military baud 
which reaehed us at intervals from the hill of St. 
Marcial, and the loveliness of the surrounding scenery, 
contributed to keep up the illusion and to persuade 
us that it was a mere display of fireworks, and not 
an earnest cannonade, that we were witnessing. The 
hills on which the batteries were reared were all 
bright with the freshness of early morning. The river 
glanced in the sun; all was full of light and hap- 
piness, and one could hardly believe that men, even 
under the influence of the worst passions, should envy 
one another that enjoyment of life which was equally 
intended for all. 

Even with such delight as one could find in these 
accessories, however, the amusement became monotonous, 
and began to pall upon us. On the fourth day of 
the cannonade, Sunday, as a long lull occurred, we 
crossed the water, and walked up to the bombarded 
place. There was no great damage done. The fin 
in most of the burning houses had been put ont; 
there were strewn ruins here and there ; but tlu 
business in the shops was not altogether at an end, and 
the caf^ on the square still mustered a few idlers. I( 
had been confidently asserted by the Carlista that they 
were satisfied with the result of their cannonade, and 
we were warned, first on Thursday, then on 
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night, that we might look forward to an assault of 
the place. Some of the good people in Iran even 
tuld me that on the Saturday morning they had found, 
very close to their walk, a quantity of ladders, a proof, 
in their opinion, that a large storming-party had been 
there in the night ; but here we were, on the Sunday, 
and nothing had come of it. I looked at the low and 
loosely-built, loopholed walls at the town entrance ; 
and, although it was evident that the vile masonry 
would crumble before the round-shot of a four-pounder 
in five minutes, I also expressed my opinion that to 
escalade the wall while the besieged could point the 
mu^izles of their rifles at you from their loopholes, at 
six inches' distance, would be a hazardous undertaking. 
" Too hazardous for Carlists, I dare say," said the good 
citizen, who was showing me over the place. " But 
the English officers of De Lacy Evans, thought other- 
wise in 1837 ; for they knew that to make an omelet 
one must break eggs. They reckoned what price in 
blood the taking of our town would coat them, 
and they paid it, and broke in manfully, and, in 
the heat of action, they slew 700 of the Carlists, 
who then garrisoned the place." It was a Spaniard 
who said that, and it was addressed to me ss an 
Englishman. 

The denouement was meanwhile at hand. The 
era of mad Eepublicanism waa over in Madrid. The 
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Grovemment of Serrano had hushed up damour, and 
enforced order by strong despotic measures ; and, turn- 
ing all their energies to the reorganisation of the 
demoralised army, they had taken the field against 
Carlism ; they had compelled Don Carlos to fall back 
from Bilbao and Santander, and to raise the siege 
of Pamplona ; and they were now collecting large 
forces at St. Sebastian, with a view to relieve distressed 
Irun. 

The necessity of parrying the blow that threatened 
him caused Don Carlos to slacken the fire of his batteries, 
and gradually to withdi'aw his forces. We were from 
day to day distracted by wild rumours and lost in VBgue 
conjectures to account for the Pretender's inaction, 
when, on Tuesday the 10th, the rumble of distant 
cannon told us that a battle was being fought some- 
where inland. This battle resulted in the defeat of the 
Carlista. The encounter was renewed on the Wednesday, 
with no better result for the Pretender. The garrison of 
Irun and that of Fuenterrabia, which had received daily 
reinforcements, sallied forth to attack the Carlista in 
the rem-. These Republicans, however, showed no eager- 
ness to join in the affray. Thoy scattered about all ovet 
the country, and we could see them, here and there, i 
amusing themselves by setting fire to the bouses and i 
barns which were supposed to belong to or to hav* ' 
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harboured the Carlists. The work of destruction that 
one pai-ty had begun was thus completed by the other. 
Soon the neighbourhood was in flames ; the havoc was 
immense. 

Afl evening fell the whole country seemed to be 
in a blaze, and the sight was grand aud terrible beyond 
description. A cohimn of smoke was first seen, then 
another, and a third — white smoke and dark smoke 
— and red tongues of fire soon darted through 
the murky air. Fire broke out upon fire, with 
the rapidity with which gas-lamps are lighted in a 
town ; here in the plain, there on the hill, in lonely 
Bpotfl, and in crowded neighbourhoods, all around Irun, 
and in Irun itself. Hero the fire smouldered, evidently 
from want of air, gleaming through closed windows 
and shutters ; there it burst forth with almost volcanic 
violence as the roof fell in, and the sparks flew up 
like sky-rockets, falling all round, and wrapping the 
devoted building in a fiery shower. The lurid glare 
waa dazzling, and the smoke stifling ; and it was 
miserable to walk about in the streets, where the people 
pointed out and named to one another the burning 
houses, with horror and dismay painted in their faces 
commenting on the unheard-of deed of vandalism, and 
deeply cursing its authors ; while here and there some- 
one among the crowd moved about silently and with 
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downcast countenance, the settled expression of amaze- 
ment and despair revealing the hapless fugitive, whose 
whole substance was at that moment being consumed 
by the flames before his eyes. 
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RISKT TRAVELLING. 

Tactics and politics — ^Warlike ehassez-avigez — A stolen march across 
battlefields — From Inin to St. Sebastian — "War, storm, and 
famino^DifficuItioa of a correspondent's position — A happy 
thought and a brave resolution — Dux fufmiTta faeti — Another 
stolen march — From St. Sebastian to Irun — All's well that 
ends well. 

When the Serrano Government resolved upon the 
relief of Irun, it acted upon the impulse of two 
conflicting feelings — it wished to insure a victory, but 
it was afraid of too decisive a victory. It brought 
together a large force, and it put it under the orders 
of Laserna, Morionee, Loma, and others, known as 
its best generals. But the jealousy every military 
ruler in a republic is apt to entertain of the abilities 
of his subalterns, troubled Serrano's slumbers, and 
made him loath to allow the Carliat war to be carried 
to an end by any hand but his own, lest any man 
who could boast of having put down the Pretender 
should come back too great a hero in the conceit 
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of the multitude to consent to fill the second place 
in the atate. 

We must bear in mind all this if we wiah to 
get at the mystery of the campaign of Iran. Loma, 
trusted with the command of the columns that were 
to succour the boleagucred place, marched fi'om St. 
Sebastian to Renteria, broke the strong lines that the i 
Carliats had taken up at St. Marcos, drove them 
from the heights of St. Marcial and Guadclupe, and, 
having thus raised the siege of Irun, pursued the 
vanquished enemy along the bank of the river to 
Behobia, to La Puncha, Las Taola, and Enderlaza, 
thus gaining every inch of ground in Guipuzcoa, and 
only halting at that rugged and forbidding mounts 
pass which I have before described as the Gate of 
Navarre. 

There seemed to be no reason why Loma should 
have stopped here ; no reason why, seconded as he 
might count ou being by the generals on the other 
aide of the mountains in his rear, he should not have 
forced the narrow pass which was then undefended, 
and pushed on to Vera, and hence to the heart of 
the Carlist territory at Estelia, where all would han 
been at his discretion. But still more unaccountable 
was it that he shonld liave fallen back as he did, 
from Enderlaza to Irun, leaving this town with its 
ordinary garrison, and marching with all the wrt 
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of hia forces back to St. Sebastian. The only motive 
of Loma'a action must be sought in Serrano's 
apprehensions. Loma had evidently accompliahed 
more than the task assigned to liim ; and he was 
forced to resign as much of his victory as might 
arouse the jealousy of his superiors. Emboldened 
by his retreat, the Carlists did not fail to regain 
their lost ground, and everything on the Bidassoa 
soon resumed the aepect it bore Ijcfore the 
bombardment. 

Between the backward march of the Republicans 
and the new advance of the Carlists, however, a 
few hours elapsed in which the road from Irim to 
St. Sebastian might be considered safe. Profiting 
by this interval, I crossed over from ■ Hendaye to 
Iran with a young Englishman, at 1 o'clock p.m. 
on Friday the 13th, and, taking the road to St. 
Sebastian, under a pelting rain which gave us no 
truce throughout our journey, we reached that place 
Boon after six that same afternoon. 

From Irun to St. Sebastian, a high-road and a 
railway — the latter impracticable during the war — 
run parallel over a distance of 17 kilomiitres, passing 
Renteria at about 10 kilometres from Irun, and the 
port of Pasages 3 kilometres farther. The whole region 
is mountainous, but a particularly narrow pass occurs 
before one comes to Renteria, at Gainchuzqueta, where 
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the railway runs under a tunnel and the road through 
a deep cutting. The road, upon leaving Iran and 
the hamlet of Ventas de Irun, ascends gradually 
through a valley barely a mile broad, flanked on 
the right by the great mountain mass of JaJzquibd, 
the western ridge of which, with Fuenterrabia st 
its feet, the Sanctuary of Guadelupe on its summitf 
and Cape Figuier at its northern end, had faced m 
for three long months at Hcndaye. From Iran to 
Pasagea this majestic mountain, dark and ragged, 
and just then slightly sprinkled with snow, lay 
between the road and the coast for a length of 
14 kilometres — i.e. within 3 kilometres of St Sebas- 
tian. On the other side the valley is shut in 
by a long chain of mountains, a continuation of 
Monte Aya or IjCS Trois Couronnes, the giant of 
the whole region, the foremost ridge of which is 
called Collado de Gainchuzqueta. At its foot on 
the one side, and at the foot of Jaizquibel on the 
other, 18 the pass of Gainchuzqueta, above mentioned, 
where the road and the railway are jammed in betweeu 
the hills. 

Here it was that the Carlists had taken up a 
strong position on the little knoll of St. Marcoe, 
and it was a wonder to us, as we scanned it, how 
any force of the Republicans could have (.lislodgeil 
them from it. 
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From Irun to the pass we found hardly any tiiicc 
of a well-fought battle. A few houses were burnt 
here and there, but the greatest havoc occurred on 
the side of Oyarzun, where as many as 300 housea 
had been given to the flames. We travelled through a 
region silent and lonely, over a compact road where 
three regiments had passed two hours before without 
leaving a footstep or a hoof-raark behind. From 
Iran to Renteria we never met a soul, if we except 
three surly-looking men with muskets near the Carlist 
trenches at Gainchuzqueta, who, whether tbey were 
CarlistB or Republicans, were absolutely undistinguisli- 
able by their garb, and only looked like brigands, but 
who said nothing to us, and to whom, of course, we 
were not anxious to say anything. The country 
seemed altogether deserted, and it was only as we 
neared Renteria that we saw five peasant women, 
or girls, coming down a hill with that confidence 
with which the chivalrous respect usually shown to 
them even by the most ruthless and brutal of the 
belligerents on cither side inspired them. From 
Renteria to St. Sebastian the road was quite animated. 
The postmaster of St. Sebastian, taking advantage 
of the Carlists' temporary retreat, had ventured to 
send his mail to Irun this way by land for the 
first time these Isist twelve months, and probably the 
last for some time to come. 
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We found St. Sebastian in the most awfiil con- 
fusion. The orders from Madrid, after the battle of 
St. Marcos or Gainehuzqueta, were that the army 
should forthwith go back to its quarters on the Ebro, 
between Logroiio and Tafalla. Such orders, however, 
were more easily given than obeyed ; for between Imn 
and Logrofio there was no ground through which the 
Republicans, 14,000 strong, could hope to carve a 
direct passage, and the troops had to go round as 
they had come, through St. Sebastian and Santander 
by sea. About a score of steamers had been hastily 
summoned at Pasages, on board which the troops were 
to be embarked by detachments for Santander, whence 
a roundabout land journey would take them to their 
ultimate goal on the Ebro. 

The generals, however, had reckoned without the 
Bay of Biscay. The weather there was, to use the 
expressive Spanish word, horroroso. It was much 
easier for the troops to embark than for the steamers 
to get under weigh. For nearly a fortnight not a 
vessel, large or small, was able to leave port. So vast 
an assemblage of troops in so limited a space cat&ed 
an immediate famine. The commissariat, alwa)™ st 
fault in Spain, had entirely broken down from the 
first movement of the troops. A relief to the town 
was sought by sending large detachments to Hcnimu, 
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Oyarzim, and other localities where bread could bo 
found. 

Id their first straits the Spanish generals had 
borrowed 14,000 rations from the French at Hendaye. 
But now the-Carlista had retaken their positions above 
Behobia, Inin, and Fuenterrabia. Communication with 
France was interrupted, on land by the enemy and at 
sea by storms. Soldiers and citizens at St. Sebastian, 
and wo with them, had to live on short commons. 
Hotels and private houses were crowded as they 
never had been within man's recollection. The nice 
little bathing-place was a sea of mud and muck. We 
were all out of sorts, unfed and ill-washed, hcIplesH 
and hopeless, and felt aa if caught in a trap. 

Independently of all discomforts, however, we had 
every reason to be dissatisfied with our present quarters, 
and it is no wonder if before the end of a week wo 
found them unendurable. How newspaper correspon- 
dents might fare with only two mails a week, may 
be easily imagined. There were at least half a score 
of us all eager to be off, yet all shrinking from tlie 
only way that still seemed open to us — the laud route. 
Our object would have been to embark for Santauder 
and follow the troops now on their way to the Ebro ; 
but this the angry waves and winds forbade. Wo 
tried to make our way to Hernani, Oyarzun, Irumcu, 
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Loyola ; but the roads of all that neighbourhood were 
swarming with Carlista, and these were now bitterly 
exasperated by their defeat, and two of our party who 
had the ill-luck to fall into their hands bad been 
stripped to their shirts, and came back with just breath 
enough to tell the tale of their sufferings ; while 
the recent murder of Dr. Schmitz, a Prussian, did not 
encourage correspondents to entrust themselves to the 
tender mercies of the Pretender's champions. We went 
to Pasages, where, besides the Spanish transports, were 
the gunboats of several foreign powers ; but all of 
them, however anxious to be off, shrunk from tbo 
dangers that would await any boat that slioulJ dare to 
leave its moorings. We went ou board the (xerman 
Nautilus and the French Orijtamine, whose officers, 
with the hearts of gallant sailors, friendly with one 
another and frieutUy to us, entertained us most hos- 
pitably, and declared themselves ready to give us a 
lift, the Frenchman to Bayonne, the Gfermau to Swi- 
tander; but they all were quite sure that no boat 
could live in the storm that mgcd outside that smig, 
land-locked, rock-bound, narrow, and winding creek of 
Pasages. 

There seemed to be no resource for us but to find 
our way back to Irun and Ileudaye, and hence ttj 
some of the more eastern passes of the Pyrenees ; but 
even the road to Irun was no longer, on the 19tli, Uifi 
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same wc had so easily travelled over on the 13th. We, 
however, resolved upoa making the experiment and 
taking our chance ; and wc succeeded, thanks to a 
"happy thought," of which I must take all the credit 
upon myself. 

The reason why a neutral and inoffensive traveller 
incurred any risk in moving from place to place, lay in 
the carelessness, even more than in the ruthlessness, 
with which Carlists as well as Republicans carried on 
their warfare. Neither party seemed to know anything 
about camp-watch or police. When once within the 
limits of one camp, we might consider ourselves at 
home in it ; but the difficulty began when we wanted 
to cross from one camp to another. 

In the present case we were tired of St. Sebastian, 
and wished to go back to Irun. We were safe, or nearly 
80, as far as Pasages or Renteria. But beyond this latter 
place there lay 10 kilometres of road through a waste, 
uninhabited country, where bands of Carlists prowled 
about, whose business it was, first, to see that no 
Republicans travelled by the road, and nest, to harass 
the towns by lurking near them in the woods, or 
approaching them in the dark, and firing at the sentries, 
or at any other persons showing their faces over the 
walls. The practice in these civil wars of Spain always 
I is to fire first and parley next. The shut-up people, 
in their turn, know that they carry theii" lives in their 
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hands, and look on any man coming up to them as 
an enemy. Everyone ia anxious to bo beforehand 
with his rifle, and off goes the weapon without warning 
or challenge. If the people would only wait and con- 
sider, if they consented to parley, if they saw that you 
had no other weapon than your umbrella, or noticed 
the white handkerchief which you wave above your 
head as a flag of truce, they would not probably shoot 
for the mere pleasure of shooting ; but a whit« fiag, 
an umbrella, and other similar devices, have been and 
may be resorted to by a cunning, ill-designing enemy 
well as by an innocent stranger. Travellers in a long- 
disturbed country become an unusual sight. No one 
can imagine what business a neutral may hare on a 
deserted road. In every person he meets, a Carliet 
apprehends a Eepubhcan, a Republican a Carlist. The 
instinct of self-defence acts nervously, spasmodically. 
The poor sentry is aware that the first intimation be 
often receives of a foe's presence is a rifle bullet, and 
a bullet he is ready to send at anything that looks like 
a foe, or that may by any possibihty harbour a foe. 

To obviate these manifold risks we had recouiM 
to a stratagem, which was crowned with {rerfect snccecB. 
We drove — four of us — very early in the morning of 
the 19th of November, from St. Sebastian to PasagMki 
where we had often vainly looked for a boat '^'^ 
would put out to sea. One of us, a young a 
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belonging to one of the illustrated London journals, was 
acquainted with an old pilot at Pasages, and with his 
only daughter, Rita, whose pretty face he had sketched, 
and into whose good graces he had insinuated himself. 
This was an enterprising and spirited young woman, 
equally fearless by land and water, who had in several 
conjunctures smuggled despatches across the borders in 
the service of a foreign diplomatic agent of high rank, 
who had reasons not to trust the post-office at St. 
Sebastian. We sought out this brave girl, and asked 
her if she would be our guide to Irun, and find two or 
three other women of her acquaintance to carry on their 
heads the light luggage with which my companions were 
encumbered. She assented cheerfully, and towards nine 
o'clock, the same morning, the caravan was ready. 

From St. Sebastian to Pasages, and hence to Ren- 
teria, the territory was republican and the road was 
free. But beyond the last-named place and quite up 
to Irun, it was debatable ground, and, as far as we knew, 
Carlist ; and the unpleasantness was especially apt to 
occur, when we should have to cross over from the out- 
posts of one of the parties to those of the other, as 
we might either be fired upon at a distance and without 
ceremony, or fail to give a satisfactory account of our- 
selves, when the least that could befall us was to be 
detained, or probably marched ofi' in any other direction 
than the one we would have chosen. 
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To obviate the first of these inconveniences we sent 
on our women two hundred or three hundred paces 
before us, in perfect certainty that the rifles even of 
the greatest ruffians in Spain would never be turned 
against so fair a vanguard ; and we instructed Rita, tJie 
pilot's daughter — a smart Basque girl, with lively eyes, 
a soft voice, a strong, agile, symmetrical figure, and 
withal a gentle and modest expression of fa«e, the vay 
reverse of that of a virago — how she should parley vith 
the enemy as our ambassadress, explaining, that "m 
were neutrals, and travellers on business, as the papen 
wo had about us could amply testify." We had thna 
the means of breaking the ice, and half the difficult 
was overcome ; for, as I said, nothing more utteriy 
puzzles and nonplusses a Spaniard than to have a paper 
put before him. In our present case, the sentries 
trusted our girl, and pushed back with scorn the papcw 
which she was handing to them as she pleaded. 

Our general-in- chief, the pilot's daughter, planned 
the march with considerable adroitness. In the first 
place, she took us, not by the main-road to Renteria, 
but by an old mountain path by Lezo, along the skirts 
of the .Taizquibel — a rocky and muddy path, but which 
had the immense advantage of leaving Eenteria with 
the last Republican and the first Carlist outposts far on 
our right, and enabled us to proceed nnchallenged and 
possibly unnoticed, till we came to the Gainchuzqacia 
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Pass. Up to that Pass all was life and movement. 
The common objects were peasant women going our 
way, apparently to some market, we knew not where ; 
country carts meeting ns ; the bullocks crossing us and 
forcing U3 down into muddy holes, or up slippery banks 
to get out of their way; stray sheejj, stray cattle here 
and there in the flooded fields and along the miry 
thoroughfare. The scene was rural and peaceful, and 
only enlivened at Lezo by our falling in with a foot 
regiment on its way to Pasages. The regiment went 
past us at the usual brisk pace, in the admirably com- 
pact order, and with all the cheerfulness and alacrity, 
which distinguish Spanish troops on their march. 

Soon after we had left Lezo behind us, however, we 
reached higher ground, where sights and sounds of the 
civil war soon affected our eyes and ears. The smoke 
of burning houses rose up to the cloudy sky far above 
Renteria, and farther still the rifles kept up an incessant 
rattle, which in any other country than Spain might be 
supposed to proceed from a general engagement, but 
which here probably only betokened the Spaniards' love 
of noise. 

"There they are, at it again!" said our sensible 
Rita, who was at that moment near me. "They will 
go on with their killing and burning till they leave us 
never a roof over our heads, never a man to win a wife's 
bread. There," she added, pointing to the distance 
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whence the volleys of musketry were audible, " there 
is my brother with the Carliats. It waa not enough for 
him to risk drowning at sea in his father's trade ; but 
he must go and seek his death by powder and lead. 
And what good to him or to us ? " It is to that effect 
that all non-combatants talked in these regions. They 
were all for peace ; but Pretenders and politicians 
allowed them no peace. 

Presently we came to the Pass of Gaincliuzqueta, 
and the region we traversed seemed intended as an 
illustration of the saying which her good sense and 
feeling had put in the girl's mouth. Between Renteria 
and Irun, for a tract of ten kilomfetreSj across a grazing 
land of luxuriant fertility, human habitation had almost 
wholly come to an end. The houses were burnt ; the 
men were gone ; the cattle untended ; it was the home 
of silence and soHtude. On the highway there was a 
single wheel-track ; a woodman's cart had gone paat, 
carrying away some of the fine timber the Carliste had 
cut down, while the mass of it still cumbered the road. 
A few of the country people, chiefly old women, wcM 
tramping along with us. They huddled up to us, and 
engaged in talk with our female escort, evidently awed 
by the loneliness of the scene, and seeking relief against 
its dreariness. 

Soon after Ventas de Irun — still at three milea hxm 
the iron bridge at Irun — we left the highway and 
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walked along tbc railway. For a kilomfetro or so the 
railway ran between high banks, which hid us from 
view ; but as we approached Irun we had to pass broad 
gaps which exposed us to the sentinels on duty at the 
outer forts and at the various watch-towers of the place. 
Our girls, always ahead of us, however, went up to the 
various posts, conveyed their little explanatory message, 
and smoothed all difficulties. We went on unhindered, 
and were never spoken to by anyone, till we came up 
to the small detachment standing at the unused railway 
bridge head. These men, on hearing our girls' tale, 
looked at us as if we had fallen from the clouds, crying 
out : " Milagro, milagro I " and thought it a miracle that 
we should have travelled safe and sound through the 
Carliflt camp. 

But the Carlists we had seen nowhere; they were all 
out at the battle or skirmish, the firing of which struck 
our cars as coming from some place between Oyarzun 
and Renteria. Had we even met them they would 
probably as little have thought of eating us as did now 
these worthy Kepublican warriors gazing at us with such 
intense wonder. However deplorable may be the 
excesses these belligerents perpetrated on both sides, the 
account they gave of each other's doings was always 
absurdly exaggerated. What seemed evident to neutrals 
was that both parties were bent on impressing strangers 
with appalling notions of each other's ferocity ; that 
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each party painted its adversaries blacker than they 
were, regardless of the obloquy that similar pictures 
reflected upon their common nationality. It might be 
said of the Spaniards, as of another people, that when- 
ever or wherever there was one of them to be roasted, 
there was always another to help to baste him. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A CmCUITOUS JOtTRyEY. 



Look on this picture and on that — Peace and war on both sidea of the 
frontier — The real and the ideal of Spankh warfare — Correapon- 
denta in tho midst of war — Necessity for a roundabout route — 
Pan — Carlist French functionaries — A royal lady— A drive up to 
the mountains — A walk across tho mountains — The scenery— The 
Alps and tho Pyrenees— Robbers on tho highway — A good 
publican — A gentleman's castle mistaken for an inn — Tho frontier 
of Aragon. 



I REMEMBER seeing in my early days in the Land of Art, 
two pictures, matched in size, and by the same hand, 
oue representing " The Horrors and Massacres of War," 
the other, " The Charms and Blessings of Peace." In 
one were, of course, inoffensive citizens represented as 
bayoneted in their wives* arms by an infuriated soldiery ; 
houses burning, churches desecrated. The other ex- 
hibited a land flowing with milk and honey, vessels 
unloading bales of precious merchandise, family groups 
or loving pairs lounging under vine-harbours or among 
lilac-groves. 

The moral was simple and obvious; it conveyed a 
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lesaon men at all times have found it very easy to teach 
and very difficult to practise. It was the morning head- 
ache following upon a night of debauchery ; nations first 
exalting the art of killing above all Iionest pursuits, 
then shedding crocodile tears over their own bloody 
work. 

A contrast somewhat of the same painful nature as 
that conveyed by those two paintings, was offered to 
us in our rapid transition from St. Sebastian to Pau ; 
from the bustle and confusion of the war-distracted 
capital of Guipuzcoa to the blessed calmness and con- 
tentment of the thriving royal city of B^arn. 'The very 
elements harmonised with the peculiar mood of the 
human passions on cither side. There storm-clouds, a 
roaring ocean, frequent gusts of a destructive hurricane ; 
here a still air, an a^fure sky, a landscape of unsurpassed 
loveliness ; there bedraggled soldiers, bewildered officers, 
shrill, incessant, ear-excruciating trumpet-calls, pale 
faces looking out of the windows of " blood-hospitals," 
as the Spanish called thcii- ambulances ; here morning 
masses, night concerts, blooming Englishwomen and 
children, and the soothing music of the Gave rushing 
along its placid valley. On the Spanish side a pande- 
monium, for six days, with no apparent outlet ; on 
French ground a day's enjoyment, with only one draw- 
back for us — the prospect of a journey back to Spain. 
" Must we indeed go back ? " we asked ourselves. 
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Must we follow and report that notaljle farce of a 
Spanish war to its end ? Is Europe really interested in 
the fate of either belligerent ? Does the world expect 
any solid advantage, any useful instruction, from a strife 
between such a paladine of the right Divine as Don 
Carlos, and such a Champion of the People's liberties , 
as Marshal Serrano ? On my conscience I believed then, 
and believe now, that nothing would sooner have 1 
damaged the ardour of the combatants than the dis- 
couragement of the fond notion that " the eyes of ] 
mankind were upon them." Placed in a corner of 
Europe — in the opinion of many, out of Europe — the I 
Spaniards stUl flattered themselves that they were at 
the head of the world's movements ; that they were I 
fighting humanity's battles, and labouring at the ■ 
solution of all Church and State questions. 

And were we not, we journalists, doing our utmost j 
to flatter their self-esteem ? Could the London club- 
man, the Parisian cafc-gandin, or even the New York I 
hotel bar-loafer, enjoy his veal cutlet, his eau-sucrSe, I 
his cocktail, without his budget of news from the j 
theatre of the Carlist war ? Moreover, much as I may j 
be blamed for playing false to the interest of the I 
men of my own craft, I must freely declare that the J 
business of the war correspondent had never lieon H 
signally overdone as during the period of tltis scosoli I 
civil conflict. Never, perhaps, had stay-at-home gal I 
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mouches been more shamefully crammed with cock-and- 
bull telegrams. Never had their fancy been dazed with 
more absurd imaginary narratives and descriptions. 

It was natural to hope that the campaign of Irun 
had laid before the reading public the real character of 
Spanish warfare. Here, on the border, the bold fictions. 
the outrageous exaggerations with which the reading 
public bad been so long bamboozled, were at last un- 
availing. People had come hundreds of miles to see a 
hondfide bombardment; they had taken their tickets 
to be present at a real battle, at the actual storming of 
a stronghold ; and they had gone back in a vindictive 
mood, declaring that they had been sold, voUti, hinting 
that the war was all a sham, a conspiracy between the 
Carlists, the Republicans, and the South of France 
Railway Company, to bring custom to the line and 
to share the profits. 

But, in spite of all disappointment, people coulil 
not be satisfied that hostilities were at an end, or that, 
if they coutinued, they would not be worth following 
throughout all their phases. It was not a lull that 
had come over the war, but merely a shifting of itfl 
tide from quarter to quarter. Little or nothing, exc^ 
wanton mischief, had been done on the fiidossoa, bat 
a very great deal, it was said, was about to be achieved 
on the Ebro. " To the Ebro," was therefore our watch- 
word ; and on our way to the Ebro from Hendaje 
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where the cry was raised, we had come viCt Bayonne, 
as far as Pau. The route was somewhat roundabout, 
but it was the only one unobstructed. The civil 
war had rendered impracticable most of the ways 
of communication between France and Spain. It 
had broken up the Great North of Spain Railway 
which, as we all know, crossed the frontier at the 
International Bridge between Hendaye and Iruu. It 
had equally interrupted the traffic along the eastern 
sea-coast from Perpignan to Gerona and Barcelona. 
The stormy weather, as winter approached, rendered 
the sea-passage from Bayoune or Socoa to Santander, 
and from Marseilles and Port Vendres to Barcelona, 
very uncertain, and to some extent unsafe, as we had 
learned from experience when we were shut up for 
nearly a week at St. Sebastian. There remained for 
us nothing but to try some of tlie Pyrenean passes. 
Those of Navarre, by Vera, Sarre, and Aiiihoa, liad 
the inconvenience of leading ua through the posts of 
the belligerents, where we were liable to be stopped 
or sent back, or come to worse grief. There remained 
those of Aragon, all of which were only practicable 
by carriages on tlie French side — those which led to 
Catalonia being considerably more arduous, and, at 
that season, more perilous. 

Of those which crossed from the Department of the 
Lower Pyrenees into Aragon, the most direct, from 
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Faa to Eaox Chaudes, Gahas and Somport to Salient 
and Huesca, is open onlj in the summer. There 
simjdy reouuned, there£are, the one more circuitoos 
by Oloron, St. Cristau, Urdos and Canfranc, to Jaca 
and Huesca, and this, being Hobson'a choice, was 
the one we had to take. This line of communica- 
tion had the advantage of going on the Spanish side 
through EepubUcan ground from end to end ; it was 
thoa onder the immediate control and direction of 
the Government, and we had no molestation to dread 
from the CarUsts. 

I had often, during my three months' stay at 
Hendaye, gone to Pau for a change of air, and bad 
there made the acq^uaintance of M. de Nadaillac, the 
Pr^fet of the Department of the Basses Pyrdn^es, a 
nobleman of the ancien regime, who, with M. dc 
Komagnac, the Commissaire Extraordinaire de la 
Police at the Hendaye frontier, were the Mtes noim 
of the Spanish Hopublican Government, accused of 
all the mischief of the contraband trade, by which 
French Legitimism managed to support Don Carloe 
in his otherwise hopeless undertaking. The presence 
of these obnoxious functionaries on the ^ontier wu 
a sore grievance to the Government of Madrid, awl 
led to the perpetual exchange of angry notes wid 
tlie Cabinet of the Elys6e. Both the Pr^fet and mj 
friend De Romagnac were, however, I am convinoect 
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honourable persona, who made opeu profession of their 
Royaliat and Bourbonist principles, claiming their full 
right to their own political opinions in private life, 
but, in the discharge of their official duties, doing 
nothing but what their loyalty and sense of honour 
strictly dictated. In their own hearts they certainly 
wished and prayed for success to the Carlist cause. 
So also did the President of the French Republic, 
Marshal MacMidion, no doubt. But the euspiciona of 
the Spanish Government, that they aided and abetted 
Carlist agents and partisans, were never proved to 
the satisfaction of the European diplomacy, that dis- 
passionately inquired into the subject. 

One of the points on which the ministers of the 
two marshals then ruling at Paris and Madrid — 
MacMahon and Serrano — laid thjo greatest stress, was 
the presence in Pau of Don Carlos' wife, the Duchess 
of Madrid, designated as the future Queen of Spain. 
The Pr^fet, De Nadaillac, being asked to remove her 
from his Department, had answered that he could not 
take upon himself to interfere with a lady of the 
rank of the Duchess — a princess sprung from a royal 
house which had so long reigned over France — and 
to banish her from the very place where the cradle 
of the founder of that house was preserved and almost 
worshipped as a religious shrine. The French Govern- 
ment, in fact, shrunk from the extreme measure of 
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denying an asylum to a woman and children ; but 
they cherished and even expressed a hope that the 
Duchess would relieve them from embarrassment by 
spontaneously leaving the Department. And here the 
question rested, 

I had seen the royal lady herself during my stay 
ill Pau about the middle of September. She was living, 
with her family and a suite of eighteen persons, at the 
VUla Ader, outside the town ; and, upon sending in ray 
card, I was readily admitted, for I was known to her as a 
native of the little state in Italy where her dynasty had 
been sovereigns, and she forgave me any part I might have 
taken in the furtherance of that cause of Italian Unity 
which had put an end to her mother's reign and been 
fatal to her brother's pretensions. I found her in ft 
small and rather mean apartment, sitting at lier work- 
table, very simple in dress, and subdued in manner, 
giving me the impression of one bowed do\vn by the 
recollection of sorrows past, and the boding sense of trills 
to come, but very free and resolute on the subject in 
dispute. " Her residence in Pau," she contended, "conW 
cause no danger to the public peace. By her own 
inclination, and by tlie express desire of her husband, 
she consistently abstained from all political and mihtaiy 
matters, being only interested in the management of 
hospitals and ambulances — a work of mercy imposed 
upon her by her Christian as well as womanly duQ'.' 
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She declared that she would only be removed by main 
force, and that even in such extremity she would not 
allow herself to be taken to any other part of France, 
but would have herself conveyed to some village in 
Navarre across the mountains. She had, in short, all 
the spirit of a grand-daughter of the Duchcssc de Bcrri, 
and was a worthy scion of that Louise of Bourbon, who, 
when all the other princes of Italian reigning houses 
fell ignominiously in 1860, alone won by her brave 
behaviour the respect and admiration of all Europe, and 
of the very patriots who dethroned her. 

The Duchess of Madrid, as good as her word, abided 
at Pau, proof against all threats or entreaties, and she 
was still at her villa in November, when we went 
through there on our way to the Pyrenean Pass of 
Canfranc. 

We left Pau on Monday, the 26th, at 4 p.m., and 
were cramped for about three hours in the coupe of a 
TBiy bad diligence, drawn by four horses, and travelling 
at the rate of 11 kilometres an hour. We went up 
the road which leads to Eaux Chaudes and Eaux Bonnes, 
along the valley of the Gave as far as Gan. We then 
struck across to Oloron, at the confluence between the 
Gave d'Ossau and the Gave d'Aspe. We reached Oloron 
at 7, and there remained for the night. 

On Tuesday morning we left the diligence, which 
started at the unearthly hour of 3 a.m.; and, sending by 
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it our heavy luggage, we hired a landau, or as they 
called it there, a ccddche, with three horses, a comfortable 
conveyance, and set out by starlight, at 6 a.m. 

The French had constructed a good c^riage-road on 
their side as far as the Pyrenean summit, called Somport, 
or Somo Puerto, beyond Urdos, which is here the fron- 
tier town. The last few miles, however, had of late 
been rendered impassable for carriages by snow ; and our 
caUche forsook us at a hamlet called Peilho, a mile or 
two above Urdos, on the last limit of human habitation. 
There, after having been pestered by a French gendarme 
about our stupid passports, we bade adieu to fussy France, 
and placed ourselves in Spanish hands, where no papers 
or questions were asked. We loaded some mules with 
our luggage and went on foot to Somport, where a 
pillar reared on the extreme crest of the pass, marks 
the spot where the course of the waters has established 
the natural limit between the two nations. It was mid- 
day when we started, and the road was in that happy 
condition between frost and thaw, which made it un- 
pleasantly slippery and slushy by turns. But the 
weather was lovely throughout the journey ; the wind 
keen and bracing, the sky speckless; the sun blazing 
all day, the full moon rivalling his brightness all night 
It had taken us two hours to climb up to Somport ; and 
it took about the same time to go down to Canfranc, the 
first Spanish town. We passed no habitation on the 
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I oad except a wretched hut, where a few carabineros, 
^ r custom-house officers, burnt a fagot of sticks in our 
~ <onour, and treated us to anisette and water. We 
~ eached Canfranc at 4 p.m., just one minute too late 
" o catch the diligence which was to take us to Jaca ; 
^.trecisely as we reached Jaca, just one minute too late 
^uO catch the diligence that was to convey us to Huesca, 
^in time for the train to Saragossa. Of this chain of 
l^ooincidences the first link broke, and all went wrong 
l^throughout. No private conveyance of any description 
W'Vna to be had at Canfranc; so we were compelled to 
jr remain at the wretched inn in that wretched town for 

Ki night. As, however, the coach for Huesca was to 
ve Jaca at 6 a,m., we got up at 1 o'clock in the 
JT morning, started at 2, always on foot, following the 
(^ mules to which we had intrusted our luggage, and 
$t' arrived at Jaca at 6 ; but, as I said, only in time 
^to find that the over-punctual driver, disdaining to 
IP keep either French or Spanish time, had chosen to set 
■^ out at some mad time of his own — a quarter before 6, 
'0 thus obliging us to remain where we were till the next 
1^ morning. 

3 1 was only too happy to avail myself of this 
opportunity to walk over a mountain pass before 
■ the march of civilisation hod bored through the 

II Pyrenees aa thoroughly as it has done through the 
H Alps, depriving a journey of one of the grand features 
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which gave it epic interest. The tract from Somport 
to Canfranc, which alone is not open to carriages, is 
usually accomplished by mules or pedestrians in sLt 
hours. We, however, as I have said, accomplished it 
in four, and we employed the same time iu going 
over the additional distance of 21 kilometres from 
Canfranc to Jaca, wliich a contretemps compelled us to 
achieve by what is called the "Dog's Post." 

So far as the work of nature is concerned this 
Caufranc route is magnificent. The scenery of the 
Pyrenees is so far diiFerent from that of the Alps that 
the highest summits rise more distinct and detached to 
the sky, presenting rather a cluster of peaks than a 
continuous wall-like crest to the view. On the French 
side the landscape is woody and verdant, the art of man 
having turned the luxuriancy of the soil to the best 
purposes. But the valleys are narrow, the mountm- 
sides are steep and abrupt, and at that late autunm 
season, sunless and gloomy. The country is thickly 
populated, the territory, p:ircelled out in small farms, 
bearing the aspect of thrift, neatness, and well-being. 
On the Spanish side, both hill-top and hill-side are ban 
and apparently barren. The valley of the Gallego^ 
which, after going through part of the province of 
Huesca, falls into the Ebro at Saragoesa, seemed to W 
nothing but a howling wilderness all the way to Jaca, 
getting more and more dismal as it widened, the Teiy 
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moonbeams haviug no power to soften and tone down 
the ruggednes3 of its savage outlines. 

As a peculiarity tending to diversify the Pyrenees 
from the Alps, we noticed the almost total absence of 
evergreens from the mountain-sides ; the few ragged 
pines which contrived to stretch out their straggling 
boughs at Somport proving that the climate, even in 
the bleakest spots, is not favourable to this kind of 
vegetation. The consequence is that in France the 
hills, where they were not altogether stripped, were 
blushing with the russet of the oak and of the few 
deciduous plants which defy the early night-frosts ; 
■while on the Spanish side the mountains were utterly 
destitute, even of such trees as might in a colder 
cUraate mantle their rocky crags and ravines. 

Crag and ravine the whole mountain region on the 
southern side continued to be till it subsided into the no 
less bare and dreary plain of Aragon. Some picturesque 
peeps into the monotonously dismal lines of titanic 
rocks that flanked the valley all along the descent, 
occurred nevertheless here and thert-, and a landscape 
painter with something in him akin to Salvator Rosa's 
genius, might find on that road frequent themes for 
sublime sketches. I shall never forget the little vil- 
lage of La Pena, between Jaca and Hueaca, where our 
diligence stopped for breakfast a little before noon, and 
where the rocks overhanging the river assumed Buch 
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fantastic resemblance to a feudal castle, that we really 
thought it at first the dismantled but well-preserved 
ruin of a mediaeval stronghold, tiU, upon the clearing 
of the mist that partially enveloped it, its gigantic 
dimensions satisfied us that the marvellous structure 
was out of proportion with anything ever reared by 
men's hands, and was in fact merely the result of a 
freak of nature. A storm chanced to be raging at the 
time, and the flashes of lightning and claps of thunder, 
with which the landscape was all alive, favoured the 
illusion by making the mock fortalice blaze and quiver 
as if with the fire of all its artillery. 

With respect to grandeur, loftiness, and loveliness 
of scenery, the Canfranc "Port" had, in short, little 
to envy any of the moat renowned Alpine passes ; and 
it seemed natural to espect that it would soon become 
as much frequented as it was in the Middle Ages, 
when, aa we learn from the guide-books, "the valley 
of the Aspc was used as one of the inlets by which 
Abderahman led his Saracen boat into France, and 
which became since one of the great lines of communica- 
tion between France and Spain." The Spanish Gloveni- 
ment had not, even during the war, altogether dJB* 
continued the works which were to render the tew 
miles between Somport and Canfranc practicable fat 
carriages, though it carried them on but feebly and 
slowly, and had not finished the bridges of ^ 
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caiTetera, or carriage-road, between Canfranc and 
Jaca. I have not heard whether the worka have 
been brought to a termination since that time. 

The greatest obstacle to the development of a 
brisk traffic through this great thoroughfare arose 
then from the Bhort-slghted rapacity and dishonesty 
of the people chiefly interested in encouraging it, 
but who seemed bent on smothering it, killing the 
goose even before it had begun to lay the golden 
eggs. 

We never remembered having Ijeen so cruelly fleeced 
as we were on this journey all along the road, and 
especially at Oloron and Canfranc. Postilions, mule- 
teers, innkeepers, and the whole set, may have been 
Carlists or Kepublicana, for aught we knew, but 
they were certainly worse than the worst bandits 
and highwaymen ; and any party that might have 
the upper hand could have done no better than 
hang the whole lot, for these ribalds certainly would 
have met with the fate which they richly deserved. 
The innkeeper at Canfranc, especially, as he monopohscd 
the trade both as landlord and voiturier, might be 
looked upon as a public enemy on the road, against 
whom every man's hand should be raised as his waa 
against every man. 

To counteract the impression which these Uttle 
mishaps, and the proverbial surliness of the Aragonese 
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made upon ua, we met at Jaca with a reception, to 
the kindness of which no traveller could be entitled, 
and which we were far from expecting. A friend 
from Madiid had procured me letters of introduction 
to various persons in the cities of Aragon, and here, 
at Jaca, to a wealthy and worthy citizen, who formerly 
kept a hotel, but had lately retired from business 
and lived as a gentlemaD. As the address said, to 
"Sefior Don N. N., h. la Fonda," I, reversing Don 
Quixote's blunder — viz. mistaking a castle for an 
inn, and without noticing that the house had no sign 
or inscription — walked up to the door, followed by 
a porter with my luggage, at C in the morning, and 
aroused the whole house with little ceremony, bent 
on taking my ease in mine inn. 

Mr. N. N. and his son, as soon as they took cog- 
nizance of the letter of introduction, "put themselvee 
at my feet," as the Spanish phrase is, and made every 
effort to accommodate me like a prince ; and tliey did 
it with so much zeal and eagerness that I, always 
unselfish, thinking of my travelling companions, and 
fancying also that so good an inn might want custom, 
said to the young man of the house, aa I was handily 
him my boots : " Do me a favour ; I have friends — &n 
of them — who came here with me a moment ago, hot 
who were silly enough to go to the other inn. Send 
and tell them that they can be nowhere as oomfortable 
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aa I am here, and bid them come hither at once before 
they unpack their luggage." It was done as soon as 
said, and half-an-hour later we were all seated at choco- 
late, the landlord, his son, whom I had treated as boots, 
and the whole family waiting upon us, showing us to 
our rooms, etc. ; and it was only towards noon after a 
most sumptuous, or indeed, most extravagant luncheon, 
or French breakfast, where our host sat at the head 
of the table — a patriarchal custom which we greatly 
approved — that he informed us with a good grace that 
we were " his guests and not his customers ; that he 
had given up business," but his house and all it con- 
tained were " our own," not in the Spanish, but in the 
ordinary sense of the word. 

He then became our guide, took us all over the 
town, and proved a most useful and amusing com- 
panion. He was a political chai-aeter of considerable 
importance — a Republican, a friend of Castelar, of 
Figueras, and other distinguished party leaders ; had 
been more than once an exile with them at Bayonne, 
and evidently exercised no little influence over his 
Province. " How could such a patriot hand us our 
bill or receive our money from the like, of us after 
that?" he said, and he remained unmovable, adding 
that he " would rather burn down his house than allow 
it to be an iun to us." 

The account this too obliging Lost gave us of the 
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.condition of tbe Province, and of the whole of Aragon, 
was not of a nature to encourage our hopes of a speedy 
conclusion of the civil conflict. The country, though 
by no means ruined, he said, suffered severely from the 
war, but far more from misgovernment. Our host was 
a Republican ; he had been with Castelai' dnmk with 
mad democratic theories, and he was still now with 
Castelar sobered by experience. He hated the Carlists, 
and was sure they had no partisans iu these districts ; 
but he detested the Serrano Government even more 
cordially. He charged them with crushing the people 
with immoderate taxes, and squandering the receipts 
no one saw how, as the money was certainly not em- 
ployed either in public works, or in the encouragement 
of trade and industry. Living as he did on the fron- 
tier, and in the midst of a smuggling population, he 
was amazed at the extent of the contraband tolerated 
by the Government agents at this juncture. Fear, dis- 
affection, or sheer indolence and idleness, seemed to have 
utterly demoralised the carahineros, who suffered the 
unlawful trade to go on in full daylight before their 
eyes, even when they had ceased to be bribed to wink 
at it Well might the Serrano Government complain 
of the French authorities as remiss in their guard of tbe 
frontier. But unless the French took upon themsdveB 
the duty of watching the boundary line on both atdea, 
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the CarlistB and their abettors and purveyors would 
always have an easy transit through it 

If the collector of the inland revenue in Spain was no 
more active or honest than the officer of the customs 
charged with the examination of our luggage on the 
border, the Government must have had less money 
than was supposed. But that poor Spain was, mean- 
while, burning her candle at both ends was a melancholy 
fact, conveying the best evidence of the extent of the 
means and resources which enabled her to submit to 
such a treatment and exist. 




Madrid to Barcelona — The Eaatern Bftilway — Conditions of its n- 
opening — Its difficulties and dangers—^Fost, mlvaya, and 

telegraphs in war times — Conditions of Madrid — Of Barcelona 
— Encounters with the Carliats — A train stopped by highwaymen 
— Carlism and crime — Statistics of crime — The look of the 
country — General character of Spanish scenery — Inland — On 
the sea — CaatUe and Aragon — Approach to Barcelona. 

A DRIVE and a walk, of little less than two days, had 
brought me across the PyreneeSj from Pau, in B&ini, 
to Hueeca, in Aragon, From Huesea to Saragossa and 
Madrid there was onl}' a long railway run ; and, again, 
a day-and-night's journey by rail took me back from 
Madrid to Saragossa, and hence to Barcelona. My 
progress, all things considered, was sufficiently quick, 
tolerably easy, and, as far aa concerned myself, per- 
fectly safe. But travelling in Spain was at tliat time, 
and will perhaps for ever be, liable to untoward accident*. 
The railway between Saragossa and Barcelona, after 
long interruption, had been again at work fur several 
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days. This had been effected by a, convenio, or agree- 
ment, between the Carlists and the Madrid Government ; 
this latter obtaining the enemy's consent to the rc- 
eatabliahment of the traffic by paying a considerable 
sum of money, as well as submitting to terms which, 
under other circumstances, might have been considered 
derogatory to its supreme and independent sovereignty 
— among others, binding itself not to use the line 
for any warlike purposes, such as the conveyance of 
troops or ammunition ; and not to make the line 
available for the transmission of intelligence, postal 
or telegraphic. In order to be satisfied that the 
Government strictly complied with these conditions, 
the Carlista reserved the right of inspecting the line 
on any point they might deem convenient and safe 
for themselves, to stop the trains, overhaul the 
luggage, and search the passengers, to sec that neither 
arms, nor armed .men, nor sealed letters or packets, 
found their way along the line. Such a right of search, 
established in favour of an enemy, and exercised by 
such mere bandits as the Carlists of the so-called 
"flying companies" generally were, could not fail to 
prove vexatious and burdensome to the travellers, and 
involved the risk of frequent collisions. The convention, 
however, so long as it might be hoped to last, was 
acceptable to both parties : to the Madrid Government, 
as it afforded at least a temporary relief to the pent- 
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up trade of Barcelona ; and to the Carlists, as winter, 
and the blockade of the Bidassoa and of the Cantabrian 
coast began to cause some stress of provisions to be felt 
among them. 

Independently of the immediate result the arrange- 
ment might thus have of prolonging the war, it waa 
also liable to the objection that it left Barcelona in 
the same condition as it was before with respect to 
communications. A letter or newspaper from Madrid 
had still to be sent round by land to Valencia, and 
thence by steamer to the Catalonian ports, arriving 
thus, if the weather was propitious, four days after 
date. The evening papers we had bought at the 
Madrid station would have brought us into trouble 
had we fallen in with the Carlists ; and, as for the 
telegraph, we were so utterly cut off from the rest 
of the world, that a despatch from Madrid could only 
reach us at Barcelona vi4 Santander and Paris. 

With France, however, the communication was easy 
both by land and sea ; for, by another bargain with 
the Carlists, a diligence was allowed to run across the 
Figueras Pass from Barcelona to Perpignan ; and tiw 
Marseilles steamers touched at Port Vendres, the Iwt 
Spanish harbour on the eastern coast, whence mails, 
passengers, and telegrams could be promptly forwarded 
to all parts of Europe. 

It was this circumstance which induced roe to 
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choose the Catalonian capital for a temporary residence ; 
for, independently of the interest from the present 
state of these Provinces, I felt that I was here in a 
leas isolated position than at Madrid, where people 
Beemed to think it by no meana strange that no mails 
came in for a whole week and even a fortnight, dis- 
appointments of that nature having been made by 
war matters of no uncommon occurrence. 

My journey, as I said, was free from all unpleasant 
accidents. But it was otherwise with the travellers who 
had preceded me by only twenty-four hours. The tren 
correo, or mail train — now carrying no mails — from 
Saragossa to Barcelona, had been stopped and plundered 
by men caUing themselves Carlists, on the 2nd of 
December, 1874. The robbery was perpetrated with 
singular audacity. It occurred at the little station 
of Olesa, halfway between Manresa and Taasara, 
and only 40 Idlom^trca from Barcelona. 

The train arrived at that station at the usual hour 
of 7.35 p.m., and the passengers, however little pleased, 
bad no reason to be surprised at seeing armed men 
awaiting their arrival, as, by the terms of the con- 
.vention, the Carlists were only exercising their right of 
inspecting and searching the train to satisfy themselves 
that the conditions respecting the non-conveyance of 
arms and letters were strictly observed. The servants 
of the company had been overpowered, the telegraph 
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had been cut, and the passengers, who had received no 
warning, upon the train coming to a halt, were bidden 
to alight and walk into the waiting-rooms, where they 
were locked up and kept under guard. The luggage 
was then overhauled with little ceremony, the searchen 
appropriating whatever was of any value in their own 
eyes. The turn next came for the passengers, wlio 
hitherto were under no apprehension of violence, and 
who, as they were made to issue from the waiting-room 
one by cue, were rifled of everything they had about 
them — money, watches, rings, ear-rings, chains, part of 
their garmentR, and especially shoes. A bride and 
bridegroom, married at Saragoasa in the morning and 
on their wedding tour to Paris, were in a first-class 
carriage, and the lady's trinkets, her trousseau, and 
bridal presents went with the rest. 

The robbers were variously reckoned by their victims 
at twenty to twenty-five ; some said thirty to for^. 
The passengers exceeded one hundred. The properly 
seized was valued at 30,000 dols. to 100,000 d<^ 
The train was then backed to San Vicente, and onlf 
reached Barcelona at half-past eight in the morning. 

The robbers were described as Carlists, as they wore 
the hoinas, or slouching caps which are common to the 
Basque Provinces and Navarre. And Carlrsts they 
may have been, for many a thief, murderer, and Uigb- 
wayman had been enlisted in the Pretender's ranks. 
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But it miglit also have been simply a Carlist mas- 
querade ; for there never was any dearth of commou 
malefactors in Spain, and at that time leas than ever, 
as every rule for submitting released convicts to the 
vigilance of the police had been relaxed, and un- 
reclaimed felons were at large, at liberty to betake 
themselves whithersoever they pleased. 

Strangely enough, and yet not unnaturally, the 
statistics of ordinary crime were giving satisfactory 
results throughout the country since the outbreak of 
the civil war, as most evil-minded people applied for 
employment to the chiefs of the "Flying Columns," 
and the offences these committed were passed off as 
mere Carlist excesses, and did not show in the rolls 
of prison calendars. 

I was told, a few days later at Barcelona, that the 
authors of the outrage above described were common 
and well-known ruffians from the purlieus of that 
city itself; that the coup had been planned and pre- 
pared in their usual haunts, and that the police, had 
they been inclined, would have had no difficulty in 
jtracking the malefactors to their quarters and laying 
|hands both on them and on their booty. 

I had come to Spain after an absence of sis 
rs, but, with the exception of Madrid, where 
;e sums were being spent in new theatres, a new 
-ring, and other places of public recreation, I 
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saw little change in the country of which previous 
visits had left me a vivid recollection. In all my 
former experiences of Spain, I used to think that 
there could be no country more dismal than Castile. 
But I had not then seen Aragon, and now I should 
be greatly perplexed to say to which of the two 
great kingdoms constituting the Spanish Monarchy, 
-the palm of unmitigated dreariness should be 
awarded. 

What a savage mountain-range one travels through 
from Canfranc to Jaca, and from Jaca to Huesca, I 
have already described, and its awful ruggedness offeis 
the most striking contrast to the verdant region of 
the Pyrenees of Guipuzcoa and part of Navarre, 
as well as throughout the prolongation of the Can- 
tabrian Chain, into Asturias and Galicia. But the 
lowland of Aragon presents a scene of desolation 
hardly less melancholy than the mountains themselvea 
From Madrid to Barcelona, or, at least, to Lerida, 
the railroad carries you through a howling wilderness, 
as destitute of habitation and of visible cultivation, 
as the long tract from Madrid to Miranda on the 
Ebro. 

People at a distance are apt to speak of Spain 
as a Paradise, and so it is where it is not the veiy 
reverse. Providence has reared up in this peninsula 
a huge mountain mass, intended as a bulwark to 
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screen the shores of the Mediterranean from the 
J_ onset of the Atlantic, and all Spain that lies at 
2,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea-level — the average 
height of the interior of the country — is merely 
wind-blown, tbin-soUed table-land, aa utterly un- 
attractive as the moimtain-ehaina which traverse it 
in every direction. But the border and fringe to this 
coarse canvas — i.e. the slopes to the sea-coast, east, 
south, and west — are unmatched in loveliness; and 
those who have heard of Valencia, Malaga, and Cadiz 
Jittle know what Avila and Burgos, Huesca and 
Saragossa are like ; they little imagine what a world- 
wide distance lies between the high and low, the 
inland and maritime regions of these many Spains 
which have for these last three centuries and a half 
been made into one Spain. 

Wretchedly ugly as so great a part of Spain is, 
it has the advantage of being immensely large, and, 
in some districts, inexhaustibly fertile. It has, in 
ordinary years, more than enough bread for its scanty 
population, and the very labourers taking their meal 
as well as their siesta in the Prado at Madrid, eat 
bread whiter and better than any that would elsewhere 
be deemed fit for the king's table. As the saying 
is ; " The nearer the bone, the sweeter the meat ; " 
and on this bare skeleton of Spain the bountiful 
earth ripens its fruits to greater perfection than iu 
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any other European land, while under its soi&ce b 
bidden mineral treasures hardly less valuable thaniB 
the vegetable wealth teeming on its surface^ 

But, rich as the country may be, it can bu^ 
recont^e the traveller to those large tracts of 'am- 
deemed waste across which the highways lead hia. 
as if the Spaniards, with their well-known dislike d 
strangers, took a particularly savage pleasure in parsJ- 
ing the nakedness of their inhospitable land befeet 
them. Along the Great Northern Railway, boa 
Miranda to Madrid, one travels apparently throagh tbe 
cemetery of a nation; for, beside the forbidding*^ 
of the rocky region, and of the huge boulders pW 
upon one another as if for a giant's battle with & 
gods, you have all along on the wayside the luiw 
of stone cottages, which, one would think, have be« 
standing thus desolate ever since some great war ot 
pestilence, possibly since Moorish times, hut most « 
which are in reality only the remnants of »tow 
sheds and hovels hastily raised from the groond is 
a residence by the eagineers at work on the fio* 
during the various stages of its conatructioD, tn^ 
abandoned as the railway progressed and it beMW 
necessary for the navvies to shift the scanty timbtf 
constituting the roof-trees of their homes from pto* 
to place. 

On the Saragossa and Barcelona line tl" 
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lonelinesa and desolation are everywhere the same, 
and the barren tracts even more frequent. The 
crumbling masses of pudfling-stone, and the layers 
of chalky soil resembling petrified mud, convey a tale 
of natural convulsions by the side of which human 
revolntiona are mere child's play ; they show in all 
their extent the difficulties man in this country had 
to contend with before he could aspire to the enjoy- 
ment of the necessaries, let alone the comforts and 
luxuries, of existence ; and prove that the backward 
state of civilisation, and the roughness and stubborn- 
ness of its inhabitants, arose in a great measure from 
the nature of that dura tellus Iberia on which their 
lot was cast. 

With respect to the rough and stubborn disposition 
of the Spanish people, and especially of these Aragonese, 
with whom I had now for the first time been brought 
into contact, it would be difficult to deny that it bore 
all the symptoms of their ungrateful soil and ungenial 
climate. Nowhere in Spain do you sec such tall, 
stalwart men ; nowhere so active and brave, but 
nowhere also, so sullen and obstinate, so bigoted and 
unfriendly, a race. The landlord of your inn leaves 
you in the dark and in the cold to grope up to his 
parlour or kitchen fire as you best can ; he scowls 
at you as you enter, as if your object were to pick, 
and not to fill, his pocket. The food he lays before 
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you is not unwholesome or unpalatable for a traveller 
whose appetite has been sharpened by the keen 
mountain air ; the bed he lays out for you is not 
more unclean than elsewhere in Spain ; but all is given 
with a surly, grudging mien, and the very money 
with which you settle his overcharged bill, is received 
with as ill a grace and as scant a courtesy as if the 
coin were red-hot, and burnt his half-reluctantly 
stretched, yet itching, palm. 

Things mend not a little as you proceed eastward, 
cross the Cinca, and enter Catalonia at Lerida. The 
soil, which at first was poor and chalky, is scratched 
into something like verdure by the unwearied industry 
of a more intelligent people. The mountains, as you 
advance, are mantled with green, and their slopes are 
planted with vine and olive up to great heights ; the 
streams are no longer " rivers of stone," as the Guadala- 
jaras you have left behind in Castile and Aragon ; and 
the water borrowed from them in many a canal, gives 
evidence of some not unsuccessful attempts at irrigation. 
We reached Cervera soon after nightfall, and did not, there- 
fore, see much of the Catalonian garden through which 
we were passing towards Barcelona ; but we were made 
aware we were journeying along a thriving industrial 
district by the light of the factory furnaces, burning as 
brightly as those which greet the eye as you approach 
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Manchester and look down from the railway viaduct 
on Heaton Norris and Stockport 

At 9 p.m. we reached the goal of our journey, 
the city which is said to combine within its waUs 
" a little of Manchester with a little of Liverpool, and 
even a little of Paris." 
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Conditioiui of Catalotua — Character of its people — How tbey fiat in 
Spain's troobled waters — PrMpority ot Barcelona — Means of com- 

munication— The city^lts trade and industry — Ita BuLorbs— It« 
site — Its climate — Life in Barcelona— Churches — Thoatrea — Gate 
— PnUic charities — Mendicancy — Religion and politics — Ab 
Ttnglinh missionary. 

At the time of my first visit in December 1B74 
Barcelona was a lively place. The Kambla, ita main 
street and promenade, was crowded at all hours of the 
day with well-dressed people, and the attendance at 
the colossal theatres suffered no abatement. 

But it was not altogether prosperity that huddled 
up so large a population in the great Catalonian capital 
The unsafe condition of isolated dwellings and of minor 
towns and villages exposed to Carlist inroads, hid 
driven into its walls many of those country pcojde 
whose active and intelligent husbandry corrected the 
natural barrenness of the soil, and made Catalooii 
agriculturally, as well as industi-ially and commerciallyi 
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Many of the estates in the provinces, foraaken 
by their owners and left in mere peasants' hands, were 
comparatively neglected and falling out of cultivation, 
even if they escaped the marauders' ravages. The 
insecurity of the roads, the delays and uncertainties 
of all intercourse, were equally ' unfavourable to the 
conveyance of raw material to the factory and of 
manufactured goods to the market. The Catalonian 
at all times worked under difficulties, and, owing to 
his imperfect postal and telegraphic communications, 
he was now to a great extent at a loss as to the 
purposes to which he could most advantageously turn 
the produce of his industry. Accustomed to rely 
on protection for very existence, he was now suddenly 
swamped by a free trade arising from all-pervading 
and almost open contraband, and had to withstand 
foreign competition at the very moment that home 
labour was most sorely distressed. Heavy taxes 
and duties, as well as requisitions, fell upon him — 
imposed now by the Carlists, now by the Eepubticans ; 
not unfrequently by both. His workmen were cither 
lured or pressed into the Pretender's bands or drafted 
into the republican service. Wages rose around him 
as prices fell, and he was obhged to look for distant 
and less accessible markets, where he was met by the 
rivalry of more advanced and more advantageously 
situated producers. 
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Such was the condition of the Provinces and of the 
defenceless minor towns. But it was otherwise in the 
large cities, and especially in the capital. In theae the 
Catalonian kept up his good courage ; and his enterprise 
was more active and daring than ever before. For the 
deficiency of land communications he made up by a 
wider development of maritime traffic Hardly at any 
time, I was told, had the harbour of Barcelona exhibited 
so much stir and bustle. .The cotton, wool, and silk 
manufactures within the town and its suburbs, had 
never been more productive. The very fact that inter- 
course by land was hampered by so many hindrances 
all over Spain, placed all the rest of the country more 
utterly at the discretion of Barcelona, the only place 
from which certain commodities of the first necessity 
could now be supplied ; and enabled the city to compete 
with foreign trade with better success than it ever 
before achieved. Catalonian goods could no longer be 
freely sent to Madrid or farther inland by the direct 
railway line to Saragossa. They bad to be shipped 
off to Valencia, and thence conveyed by rail to the 
interior, subject to almost the same hindrances an<! 
risks as the ordinary TQute. But the line from San- 
tander and all others were also circuitous ; and, besidn, 
monopolised by troops and liable to various and frft- 
quent interruptions. The importation of Engtiah, 
French, and other goods had been discouraged ; it bid 
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to contend with obstacles of a no less serious character 
than native productions ; and Barcelona could trade on 
better terms than were allowed to her in normal times. 
The chance thus afforded her raised her spirits and 
stimulated her energies ; and the prevalence of con- 
traband had so far broken down all barriers of pro- 
tection, as to force upon her the necessity of redoubled 
exertion, and cure her of that illiberal jealousy which 
made her look upon the foreigner's gain as her loss. 
She was for that time out of leading-strings, and 
made to stand and walk on her own legs. 

At no time, perhaps, were there so many com- 
mercial agents of French, British, and German houses 
to be seen about the place ; at no time were they looked 
upon -vdih less ill-will and rancour ; because it was not 
for the custom of Spain only, or for that of Cuba and 
the other Spanish colonies that Catalonia was now 
working. The Franco-German war, by temporarily 
paralysing French industry, had opened the markets 
of Central and South America to Catalonian produce : 
coal from EipoU and San Juan de las Abadesas began 
to be utilised in somewhat larger quantities, and, I 
was told, bid fair in good time to render Spain inde- 
pendent of foreign countries for her supply of " black 
diamonds." 

Neither Barcelona, nor the provinces of which it 
is the head, ever seriously considered themselves as 
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an integral part of the Spanish community. The 
Catalonians have never forgotten the happy times 
in which they constituted a s^arate Principality, 
almost an independent Republic There ia still com- 
plete isolation in all that concerns the views and 
interests, the manners and habits, and the very 
language of these people. They look upon them- 
selves as a race apart, and contrive under all govern- 
ments, in a great measure, to manage their own 
affairs unaffected by the clumsy efforts at centralisa- 
tion made at various times by their Madrid rulers. 
Though Catalonia has at all times been "the centre 
of rebellion," the focus of democracy under all shapes, 
it has never shown great ardour in any cause that 
did not immediately affect its interests, never been 
very hasty in any movement of which it did not 
take the initiative. 

Even the "more than civil" conflicts with wlii<4 
the whole or a large part of the country has been 
so often afflicted, always displayed here a pecolitf 
character. The contest which was now waged in 
the name of Don Carlos, though it was war in 
Navarre, was only brigandage in Catalonia, Thfl 
bauds of Saballs, Tristany and others, hardly 
acknowledged any allegiance to the Pretender, or any 
dependence on one another. Every bandit chief 
fought for his own hand, and the general convictioD 
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was here that this baiidolerisnw, or miirauding war- 
fare, would long survive Carlism : that Navarre would 
be overpowered, and the Basque provinces subjugated, 
a year before auything like order aud security 
were restored in the upper region of these eastern 
provincea. 

For all these reasons, as I said, Barcelona was 
at this moment a gainer by the calamities both of 
licr own province and of the whole peninsula. Not 
only had the well-to-do population of the ravaged 
districts flocked hither fur refuge, but several of the 
trades and industries which flourished in the country 
had migrated for peace and safety to the city, or 
to its immediate suburbs. Nothing more striking 
than the aspect of well-being that met the stranger 
here at every step. The Barcelonese seemed only 
engrossed by two great problems : how to make 
money, and how to enjoy it. 

Of the three cities which have good reason to 
claim the title of Queens of the Mediterranean — Genoa, 
Marseilles, and Barcelona — this last has every prospect 
of becoming the largest and perhaps the wealthiest. 
It has the immense advantage of combining the business 
of mill and shop, of warehouse and dock, or, as 1 said, 
of Liverpool aud Manchester in one. I often drove 
in the afternoon all round the place, far beyond the 
enmncftes, as the spacious quarters of the new town 
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are called and went fo' more tban time 
thnragh a perfect maze of tall dumneyv, 
a much denser smoke than the shafis in ' 
yet but slightly, if at all, afieeting tlie pontj of tbe 
light elastic atmosphere, whidi seems hae Ueoaed 
with perpetual brightness. All these indoEtnal sabmbs, 
Sans, Las Cortes, Sarria, etc., were to be iiMOipoirated 
with the city of which they are a contimiataon ; and 
an some of them — Gracia, for instance — are towns of 
30,000 or 40,000 inhabitants, they will soon nuse the 
population of Barcelona to half-a-million. 

And nowhere else, perhaps, is the utile more 
admirably blended with the dtdce than it is hot 
Barcelona, in spite of the dingy narrowness of some 
of its old quarters, is at all times a sunny town, and 
every spot about the harbour and all round the old 
walls, especially the sea-wall {muraUa del mar), is 
being widened and improved. It basks in a genial sky 
and climate. Few cities in Europe can boast a more 
stately or pleasing thoroughfare than the famous old 
Rambla, or a more elegant promenade than the Paseo de 
Gracia. There are nowhere more charming citizens' villus 
than the casa-tor-res, or garden-houses, of St. Gervasio, 
Sarria, and Gracia. No people in the world seem better 
adapted to steer between the extremes of "all work and 
no play," and " all play and no work." I had just been 
a week in the town, and four of the seven days had 



been holidays. Teaterday and the day before I nearly 
fancied myself back at Hendaye, so loudly did the 
cannon from the height of the citadel of Monjuich 
awake me with a thunder which seemed to shiver every 
pane of glass in my windows, and which revived the 
impression of the " formidable " bombardment of Iran. 
The cannon here, however, were bent on no mischief, 
but simply bade the people eat, drink, and be merry — 
one day in honour of St. Barbara, another out of 
respect for the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
etc. A summons of that nature is always promptly 
and cheerfully obeyed by the Barcelonese. They have 
noble churches, a Gothic cathedral, St. Maria del Mar, 
also Gothic, and about a hundred others, with operatic 
masses in the morning, while there are as many or 
more theatres open in the evening — ten theatres in the 
town alone, without counting those in the suburbs, and 
the seven play-houses in the open air, only used in the 
long summer-time. The opera house {Gran Teatro del 
Liceo) is said to esceed the Milan Scala in size, and it is 
not yet the teatro principal 

Besides these two, we have the Teatro del Cireo, 
the Teatro Cervantes, with imitations of the Olympe, 
Oddon, Nouveaut^s, aud other places of entertainment, 
the style and the very names of which are borrowed 
from prototypes in Paris or Madrid. Between the 
morning spectacle at the church and the fundon at 
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night in the play-house, there is the lounge in the 
Rambla, or the stroll in the Paseo de Gracia; in 
the Kambia a dense mass of human beings thronging, 
especially the rich flower-market, towards noon ; in the 
Paseo a long line of well-dressed and evidently weU-to- 
do promenaders towards sunset. 

Morning, noon and night besides, there is the 
happy gathering at the cafd The cafds at Barcelona 
are as grand and sumptuous as those of Paris, and 
some of them — that of the "Seven Doors," of the 
" Nineteenth Century," and others — more vast in pro- 
portion than any in the world. These establishments 
are, or seem, at least, from their immense size, empty 
on week-days throughout the best working hours ; but 
in the evenings, and especially of a Sunday or holiday, 
one finds it difficult to obtain a seat or table ; and till 
late at night there is a thronging there of family 
parties, with children of all ages, nurses and babies 
not forgotten, people of all classes meeting here on 
a footing of equality, all prolonging their sitting till 
very late hours at night ; a medley of sights, a Babel 
of voices ; a never-ending, though at first bewildering, 
study of characters. 

On the whole I should say that the Catalans possess 
in a high degree the rare talent of savoir-vivre. They 
seem to value wealth for what it is w^orth : it is a means 
to them, the end is enjoyment. The rich, however, 
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ire not unmindful of tlie wants of the poor. They 
lave a provincial casa de caridad, a universal asylum 
or all ages and both sexes, a little town in itself, with 
irorkshops, schools, and infirmaries ; an altogether free 
md private establishment, relying for at least three- 
burtha of its income on the r'lfas, raffles or lotteries, 
^ which the Barcelonese, high and low, male and 
female, seem desperately addicted. The management 
jf this house of charity, like everything else of the 
kind in Spain, was till lately in ecclesiastical hands ; 
bnt it was taken from the priests at the time the 
Federal RepubUcans of the Figueras and Pi-Margal 
party were in power, and entrusted to a junta of citizens 
Brom which the Serrano Government had not yet 
deemed it expedient to withdraw it. The more imme- 
diate administration of the establishment, however, 
continued to be carried on by the indispensable sisters 
of charity, between whom and their "Liberal" rulers 
there was at no time much love lost. 

I was grieved to see that, in spite of this and other 
(ar-reaching charities, and in spite of the absolute 
absence of real poverty, Barcelona was still swarming 
with a loathsome set of sturdy beggara, the poUce 
having hitherto found no means of checking either the 
unwarrantable importunity of the mendicants, or the 
ill-advised generosity of their would-be benefactors. 

Satisfactory as the outward state of things in many 
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respects was here, in spite of the civil war firom which 
the rest of the country was suffering, it was impossible 
to dose one's eyes to the elements of disorder and strife 
society harboured in its bosom, only perhaps now kept 
in check by the CarHst war, but ready to break out as 
soon as the country had any rest from its long con* 
vulsions. So long as Spain is in trouble, Catalonia 
may enjoy its temporary and comparative ease. She 
generally begins when the other provinces have done. 
By the side of the most abject and childish superstition 
we have here rampant materialism. The professed 
infidels who shocked the Constituent Cortes at Madrid 
by their all-subversive theories, were mostly Catalans, 
and these were now at home here, loudly declaring that 
^^ Moral progress and education are impossibilities till 
every priest is done away with and every church 
levelled with the ground;" a scheme as difficult to 
realise as Nero's wish about Home having only one head 
that he might strike it off at one blow. While Govern- 
ment burned cartloads of gunpowder morning, noon, 
and night in salvoes to the Immaculate Conception, 
and the authorities, both civil and military, considered 
it a duty to attend High Mass in "her" honour, the 
priests, still so powerful within the sanctuary, dared not 
show their faces out of it, but had recourse to disguises, 
and went about in plain clothes and with false long 



beards, "lest," they said, "they should meet with 
insult and ill-usage in the atreets." 

Anything like fair mutual toleration and reasonable 
freedom, of inquiry was out of the question here. 
Barcelona, like all the rest of Spain, like all the rest of 
the Latin world, must have either the Popish religion as 
it is or no religion at all. The efforts of a well-meaning 
Englishman to found schools here ou purely Christian 
principles, had hitherto only succeeded in so far as they 
had been kept within the limits of benevolent and bene- 
ficent institutions, and by incessant disclaimers of any 
design or attempt at evangelical proselytism. Our 
missionary had converted as many as he could feed 
and clothe ; but as religious establishments his schools 
were looked upon with apathy or scorn by the so-called 
Liberals, with mere curious wonder by the populace, 
and with ill-suppresaed rancour by the Eeactionifits, 
who only bided their time to put them down with 
the strong band. 

As in religious, so in political matters. The majority 
of the well-to-do people were Conservatives and Monar- 
chists, and their candidate, for want of a better, was Don 
AJfonso, Queen Isabella's eldest son. But they were as 
yet by no means the most numerous, nor, in spite of their 
wealth, the most influential. The populace of Catalonia 
is republican, and, above all things, federalist, to the 
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marrow of its bones ; and I felt by no means sure 
whether the calamities which late democratic ex- 
periments have inflicted on all Spain have yet been a 
sufficient lesson to deter mischief-makers from new and 
probably more disastrous experiments. 
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After tha pronunciamiento, coup d'etat, or by whatever 
other name may be called the deed by which Geueral 
Pavia put an end to the Spanish Republic, in January, 
1874, the supreme authority in Madrid fell into the 
hands of two men, one of whom had the shadow, the 
other the substance, of power. The first of these was 
Marshal Serrano y Dominguez, Duque dc la Torre, a 
queen's courtier and favourite, who had conspired 
against his royal mistress and risen to distinction as a 
soldier and statesman ; the other, Senor don Praxedea 
Mateo Sagasta, who had been originally an ultra-radical. 
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but had more latelj been coDverted into an nncompro- 
nusing champioD of the cause of order. These two 
politicians — Serrano as regent and head of the execative, 
Sagasta as prime, or in reality sole, minister — took 
upon themselves the task of " saviours of society. 
As Figueras, Salmeron, Pi-Matgal, and Castelar had nin 
through every phase of French democracy, so these two 
" moderates " shaped their rule upon the various steps 
of a French dictatorship. For it is fated that Spain, 
and, I am grieved to say, Italy, should never be able 
to have a political idea of their own ; that they should 
borrow all the delusive notions of their more advanced 
Latin sister, and never perceive that change in France 
is incessant, and that, while they fancy they arc 
putting on her new finery, they only come in for her 
cast-off trumpery. 

Serrano and Sagasta made short work with the 
Intraiisigente Anarchists, Socialists and Communists 
of the southern cities, and especially of Cartagena. 
They managed the press, not gagging it by severe 
enactments, warnings, fines, suspensions, or suppres- 
sions, but simply by allowing the most honest, most 
stubborn, or most seditious journalists to be brought 
to reason by the Sociedad de la Porra, or Brother- 
hood of the Cudgel (a Bet of bravos tolerated, if not 
organised and set on, by the police), who went aboQl 
in bands, flourishing their clubs and breaking into Uu 
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oppoaition printing-offices, and bo giving practical 
evidence that a journalist, like " a woman, a child and 
a walnut-tree, the more he be beaten, the better he be." 

Having thus enforced peace and silence in about 
Beven-eightha of the peninsula, the men at the head 
of affairs wished to extend their sway over the only 
corner that still stood up against them, and turned 
all their energies towards the termination of the 
Carlist war in the north. They assembled a large 
force on the Ebro and the Bidassoa ; sent it, in the 
first place, to the relief of Bilbao, where Concha, 
Marques del Duero, was killed ; next they strained 
every nerve to that defence of Iran, where, as we 
have seen, they obtained a too easy but quite un- 
profitable victory. Serrano, who seemed not to know 
where to look for capable generals, or to fear to find 
them too efficient and successful, after long hesitating 
with Dante's dilemma, as to "who would remain if 
he went, or who was to go if he stayed where he , 
was," made up his mind at last, that "there was no 
man to do the work unless he took it upon himself," 

I was in Barcelona on the 11th of December, 1874, 
when the news came that Marshal Serrano was off 
at last "He would have," said the bulletins, " 100,000 
combatants under his orders," and he had laid his 
plan to close upon the Carlists, advancing upon them 
in four columns, one of which, the one he commanded. 
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should operate ou the Ebro, with its headquartera 
at Logrono. To Logrono, therefore, I deemed it my 
duty to proceed without delay. I travelled eaatwaids 
from Barcelona to Saragoaea, and hence on the 
following day, by a slow train from Saragossa to 
Castejon ou the Pamplona line, vid Tudela; and, 
farther, from Castejon, on the Bilbao line, to Logroiio, 
the place made famous as the Caprera of the Spanish 
Garibaldi — the home where the veteran Espartero 
was now closing his long career, but whence, unlike 
the hero of Caprera, he was not easily induced to 
absent himself, on any man'a suggestion or entreaty. 
Her British Majesty's Minister in Madrid, not the 
most sound-minded, sweet-tempered, or truth-loving 
of English diplomatists, had kindly advised me not 
to venture within reach of Marshal Serrano's wrath, 
as the Marshal, as well as his Government, and 
especially his military staff, were highly incensed 
against mc for the offensive tone of my correspondence 
respecting recent Spanish affairs. Seeing me deter- 
mined to go my way at any risk, however, his 
Excellency told me that he would write to the 
Marshal-Duke and do his best to deprecate his 
displeasure. 

On the very day of my arrival at Logrono, I 
therefore went up to the villa outside the town where 
the general staff was lodged, and, on sending ap 



my card, was freely admitted into the Marshal's 
presence. 

I was not unacquainted with General Serrano, 
having often seen him six years before at the soirees 
of the lovely Irish wife of the Duke of Frias in 
Madrid, during the triumvirate of which Prim was 
the virtual head. The Duke had aged since then, 
naturally, as we all had, though he still preserved 
the traces of that manly beauty which, beyond all 
other personal gifts, had befriended him in the early 
part of his career. But, besides the march of 
time, I fancied I could detect now in his more 
prominent chin, in the somewhat hollowed cheeks, 
and the fading of the sanguine complexion, the 
marks of the worry and anxiety brought on by 
the exercise of supreme power under very trying 
circumstances, and by the sense of the heavy 
responsibilities which it entails. The blandness, ease, 
and sweetness of him who had been "the hand- 
somest man in Spain" were not quite gone, and 
Serrano seemed to have gained in strength whatever 
he might have lost in grace. Apai't from the estimate 
that might be made of his militaiy or political 
abilities, men were at that time less disposed to 
charge him with want of character than either his 
precedents, or his subsequent career, would have 
suggested and warranted. 
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He rose and met me halfway to the door as I 
entered, and proffered hi a hand with that courtesy in 
which hardly any Spaniard is deficient, and of which 
Serrano was a consummate master. But he remained 
standing during an interview, the duration of which 
he was deternuned sliould not trespass on the despatch 
of more pressing affairs. 

"The English Minister," I began, seeing no dispo- 
sition on his part to begin the conversation, "informed 
me that your Excellency might object to my presence 
here in my capacity as a newspaper correspondent." 

" Object 1 I ? No 1 — that is, by no means on my 
account. But it seems you have in your writings 
gravely and unfairly disparaged the good qualities of 
our brave army, and I am told there is a strong feeling 
of hostility among the officers against you. I am afraid 
you may have more affairs on your hands than you 
will like." 

" Pardon me. General," I said : " of course you 
have had no leisure or probably no inclination to look 
over English newspapers. But has anyone — has any 
of your officers seen one single Hue in my letters that 
was not highly in praise of the Spanish army 1 I may 
frankly have given my opinion about the sayings and 
doings of the Madrid Government; may even have 
made free with your Excellency's name ; but all this, 
you see, is public property ; and I am sure I have 
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never been charged with indulging in personal remarks 
of an offensive nature." 

He looked at me in some embarrassment as I spoke. 
Then he said: "But the English Minister" — then he 
stopped short : " No, I never read English papers — 
hardly read any papers : you may say about me what 
you please ; anything good or bad about my Govern- 
ment ; anything about my person. But my army, my 
officers " 

" Allow me, General : I have too good an opinion 
of the Spanish officers to imagine that they would be 
uncourteous to one who had given them no just cause 
of offence. Before they interfere with me they will 
certainly call me to account for what I may have said 
or written, and believe me, I have nothing to fear on 
that score. Surely the English Minister " 

" No, no," he interrupted hastily. " It was not 
the English Minister — there must have been some mis- 
take, and I am glad it is cleared up. Rely upon me 
as your best friend. Go about in the camp whenever 
you like. Write about mo as you please. The more 
freely you criticise me, the greater will be my obli- 
gation — I hope you have found good accommodation 
in this overcrowded place — No? — Colonel 1" he called 
out to one of his aides-de-camp who came forward from 
a group of officere, witnesses of our interview, "sec 
that the Sehor is properly entertained in some hotel or 
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private house." And then, again addressing me and 
pressing my hand cordially as I was bowing myself out 
of the room : "Adios, amigo mio; remember you have 
always your best friend in me." 

I went home to my squalid lodgings, which I 
refused, with many thanks, to exchange for any better, 
and sat down to write to the English Minister, acquaint- 
ing him with the result of the interview, and wondering 
" who on earth could have taken the trouble to set 
the courteous Marshal against me by false reports." 

We were then idling for a week about the dingy 
caf^s of LogroQo in such a severe winter as one can 
only find in the high regions of "tawny" Castile, 
when one evening, as I was seated amongst a crowd 
of friendly officers, I received intelligence that Marshal 
Serrano would, on the morrow, the 2l8t, travel all the 
way to Castejon with his staff, there to have a con- 
ference with General Moriones, and that a seat would 
be reserved for me in the special train, if I was 
inclined to be of the party. I went to the LogroSo 
station a little before 9, and found the' Duque and his 
Generals on the point of stai-ting for their trysting- 
place. 

We travelled fast and safely through the beautifnl 
valley of the Rioja, swept over at that hour by the 
piercing wind which hud been its scourge for a whole 
week, heavy clouds drifting before its blast and pelting 
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our carriage windows with drops of rain aod sleet, 
that rattled upon the glass like shot. All along the 
way, on our left, flowed the Ebro, and across it rose 
the eliflFs bare and bleak, which form the so-called 
Ribera, or last skirt and border of Navarre. Far away 
above those slopes towered Monte Jurra and the other 
hills of the Solana, those bulwarks of Estella and 
Puente la Eeina, behind which Don Carlos still had 
his last lair, now all white with deep snow, and " too 
formidable " in Moriones' opinion, "to allow a safe 
passage to an army, were there even no enemy to 
oppose its advance." On our right were the stations 
of Recajo, Alcanadre, Lodosa, Calahorra, Rincon, and 
Alfaro, the stations and the towns bearing the trnccs 
of that enemy who had so often ventured across the 
broad stream, as ready and sudden in attack as he 
was stubborn and determined in defence. Eveywhere, 
if he looked round, Marshal Sei'rano conld see the 
havoc of the war he had come to bring to an end. At 
every glance he could estimate the magnitude and 
arduousneas of the enterprise to which he had committed 
himself. 

We reached Castejon a little before noou, and found 
Moriones on the platform awaiting the Commander-in- 
Chief The Duque alighted rather too briskly ; the 
dangling strap of his sabre got entangled in the lock 
of the carriage- door, and down came the weapon with 
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clang and clash to the ground, the blade and hilt on 
the Marshars left, the scabbard on his right. 

This little mishap, however, in no way affected 
the composure of the Duque, evidently impervious to 
the superstition which would have made an ancient 
Koman look upon that trifling incident as a bad omen. 

There were greetings between the generals, hearty, 
but unavoidably abridged by the blustering and cutting 
wind enforcing an instant adjournment to the shelter of 
the station, where a sumptuous champagne dejeuTier 
had been improvised by the French chef de buffet — a 
perfect marvel of a repast, if the short notice and the 
limited resources either of Cilstejon or of the adjoining 
station of Tudela be taken into consideration. 

The generals sat at table for about an hour, when 
they proceeded to an inner room, and were closeted from 
1 till 4. The council then broke up. Serrano and his 
suite went back by train to Logrouo, Moriones returned 
to his quarters at Tafalla, vid Tudela, I alone remaining 
behind. 

This is all I have to relate concerning this interestang 
interview. I had had, however, full leisure to survey 
the leaders of the Spanish army — an opportunity which 
would have made the fortune of a photographer ; for we 
had here, besides Serrano, Laserno, Moriones, Kuizdana, 
Terreros, Pieltan, Makeuna and others, with tlioir 
respective heads of the staff and aides-de-cuof^ i 
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altogether at least a hundred military men of high 
rank, all in full uniform, most of them with no end 
of decorations, all manner of glittering gewgaws, 
national and foreign, on their breasts or necks ; both 
costume and ornaments quite in keeping with the 
style and expression of their countenances — that 
blending of dignity and courtesy which this nadon 
hidalga inherits with the traditions of the proud age 
in which it was placed by its valour and genius at 
the head of Europe. 

I had never before seen so numerous a staff of 
Spanish officers, nor ever been near so large a mass 
of Spanish troops in actual campaign. We had here 
in the north an army consisting of 80 battalions 
of infantry, 8 cavalry regiments, 13 batteries, 20 
engineer companies, etc. The men for the most 
part were undersized, not strongly built, and some 
mere lads; and they had that half-starved wolfish 
look which might raise a suspicion that the troops 
had hitherto been stinted — a look that seemed to 
have struck Serrano himself, as on his arrival he 
had ordered that the soldiers' rations should be 
increased by one-half. The dingy paleness and 
emaciated mien which one met everywhere were 
not, however, peculiar to the soldiers at this crisis, 
but are an affair of race, the results of a temperament 
formed by the diet and habits of centuries. 
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The weakness of these soldiers was, on the whole, 
only apparent. They bore the fatigues of a march 
and the hardships of a bivouac as well as any troops 
in the world. The Spaniards are not much smaller 
than the French, and, as they carry a lighter kit, 
they would easily outstrip them oq the road. This 
refers only to the infantry of the line; the artillery, 
the Guardia Civil, the Carabineros, and other corps 
d'ilite muster better-looking men; but a Spaniard 
hardly appears stronger for being taller ; there is 
a lankness and gauntneas, an apparently incorrigible 
stoop which extends to the whole host, and painfully 
contrasts with the broad round shoulders and full 
high chest by which your French or Piedmontese 
fantassin often makes up for his deficiency in 
inches. 

Apart from their complexion and figure, and will 
reference only to their countenances, the Spaniards 
must be allowed to be the handsomest men in the 
world. Fine large dark eyes, thick eyebrows, and a 
straight nose are seldom wanting, and the general 
cast of features fully becomes a nation, every indi- 
vidual of which feels himself and is, at least in 
manners, "somebody's son." That brave, gentleman- 
like, soldier-like mien is seldom belied in action. Any 
appeal to the honour and patriotism of a Spanish 
soldier is sure of a ready response ; and there is no 
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will Dot encounter if bidden, liis fatalism 



danger 

investing him, as it were, with a charmed life. Gloomy 
as the Spaniards — at least the ^Castilians, Aragonese, 
and all but the Catolonians and Andaltuiana — may be 
at home, they are the merriest of soldiers in the 6eld. 
Tlieir chatter and cha^, their singing and frolicking, 
whether in barracks or oq the road, are incessant ; and 
I saw no instance of resentment at practical jokes, 
which frequently degenerated into horse-play. Before 
I had seen Turks or Russians, I thought the Peninsola 
eupplied the best stuff for soldiers in Europe^ 

Oat of this stuff what army is actually made ? 

The Spanish army has hardly for many years taken 
the field against a foreign enemy, or at least against 
one of al'en race. The stars and crosses which glitter 
on many a breast have been won in a strife where 
brother met brother, and where victory was no test 
'of national inferiority. 8uch valoar as the Spaniaids 
may boast all goes for home consumption, and political 
animosity must take the place of patriotic enthusiasm. 
The Spanish soldier goes forth to kill an enemy who 
was a friend yesterday, and may, indeed is sare to 
be again a comrade to-morrow. There is always some- 
thing unwholesome and corrupting in a civil war, 
but especially in a Spanish civil war, which is never 
thoroughly fought out, but ends in a drawn game, 
in a conpenio, or compromise, where intrigue aod 
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treachery bear away the prize which ought to be 
awarded to bravery and loyalty. Whatever may be 
the physique of a Spanish army, demoralisation, at 
least among the officers, must be the consequence of 
a system which perverts all ideas of right and wrong, 
holding forth a reward for desertion, defection, and 
breach of duty. There is, I repeat, no sight more pleas- 
ing than that of a crowd of Spanish officers, of all 
arms and ranks, as they sit in their elegant uni- 
forms around the tables of their casino, engaged ,in 
talk or play, all gay and genial and friendly. They 
look noble, and are, at any rate, consummately well- 
bred and courteous. They have high, and even narrow, 
punctilious notions of military honour — but of a peculiar 
kind. There are few men of great intelligence, fewer 
still of extensive knowledge, general or professional, 
among them. They belong to a nation which studies 
little and reads less ; their resources are the dominoes 
and cards and the paper cigars. They have had little 
instruction at school, and have not been fitted for 
steady application in the service. There is hardly 
anything like drill in the Spanish army, at least, in 
open campaign, or even here in these cantonmcnta, 
where the soldier pined for something to do. Even 
practice with the rifle or the cannon was unfrequent, and 
hence the wildness with which the combatants on each 
side wasted ammunition. The fault was not in tb« 



■Weapons, for the Spaniards were at that time well 
armed and equipped, and the horses they had bought, 
especially those from Hungary, were magnificeDt. But 
soldiers with auch imperfect training are, as Bismarck 
said, only " men with muskets." Nothing struck me 
more forcibly, during the short time I was at Logrofio, 
than the little esteem in which the troops, and espe- 
cially the officers, seemed to hold their superiors. 
Most of these fine gentlemen were loudly outspoken, 
-and made no mystery of their anti-republican feelings, 
of their hostility to the Government, and especially 
to its chief. Whatever men read in the papers at the 
time about the enthusiasm with which Marshal Serrano 
was greeted by the Army on his arrival, must be set 
down as pure invention. 

By the aide of the contempt that every Spaniard 
seems to entertain for all other Spaniards, it is curious 
to contemplate the conceit he has about himself, as 
well as about his nation, considered in the abstract 
and identified with hia own person. The reason, be says, 
why Carliat wars, Cuban rebellions, quarrels with Pern 
or Chili, go on from year to year for nuch an uncon- 
scionable time, lies in this, that here Spaniards are 
pitted against Bpauiardi). A Spaulah army would make 
short work of Moors or Bantcciu, or any other 1 
foe. But " when Greek mceU Greek," 
what comes of the tnwuiitcr. 
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It would do good to these people to hear what 
their neighbours think of them : when I was at Hen- 
daye, a spectator of the tremendous, yet innocuous, 
cannonade that the Carlists kept up, day after day, 
against Iran, the French soldiers on duty at the bridge- 
head on our side were disgusted. " Bah I " they cried. 
" Les Espagnols I C'est mou comme de vieilles femmes." 
" Si nous avions telle b^sogne en nos mains," said a 
sous-lieutenant to me, "elle serait bientfit finie." 
He reminded me of a colonel of the same nation at 
the Danish headquarters at Diippell, in 1864, who 
was sure that the Prussians were mere bunglers at 
their siege-work, and that " had a French division 
been charged with the job, it would have given a good 
account of those wretched mud-forts in three days." 
Every nation is ready enough for a game of brag, 
and nothing can cure any of them of their outrageous 
ckauvinisine. My friend, the Hendaye sub-lieutenant, 
was young in his profession. He had probably not 
been at Metz or Siidan, and knew nothing of the 
modesty that should befit a capilulard. 




CHRISTMAS AT BARCELONA. 
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for Christmas Presenta — Tuton aa Christmas Box — Chriatmaa 
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Witliin doors — A political Turon. 

The council of war held at Castejoa at the bidtling of 
Marshal Serrano took place witliin jealously closed doors, 
aud secrecy was strictly imposed on all its members ; but 
it required no great conjurer to read its result in the 
long faces of the attending officers aa they came out into 
the waiting-room following their crestfallen chieftain. 
It was as clear as day that the commanders of the 
various corps of the army of the north had expressed 
their opinion to the Marshal ; and it was to the effect 
that the extraordinary inclemency of the season, and the 
formidable and almost inaccessible positions occupied by 
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the Carlists, rendered any offensive operations absolutely 
impossible till next spring ; so that the council could 
come to no other resolution than that of ordering the 
various detachments to keep on the defensive in their 
present cantonments ; nothing being left for the newly- 
arrived Marshal to do save to go back the way he came, 
at his earliest convenience, there being no reason why 
he should prolong his stay at Logrofio. 

Whether Marshal Serrano was so advised, and 
whether or not he would act on that suggestion, I, for 
my own part, came to the conclusion that I could have 
no business mth an army doomed to dull inaction 
in winter quarters ; and letting the Logrofio train 
go without me, I set out in the opposite direction, 
reached Saragossa on that same night, and hence pro- 
ceeded on the morrow to Barcelona, too happy to leave 
the nipping and withering frosts of the Ebro vale for 
the bright sun and genial air of the shores of the 
tidelesa sea. 

I found my beloved city of Barcelona all agog with 
its preparations for the coming Christmas. I had often 
had occasion to ask why it was that the English look 
upon that -mid-winter festivity as a peculiar institution 
of their country. How the idea may have got into 
the head of the John Bull fanuly that because they 
are the " divisi toto orbe Bntannt," everything that is 
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not English should necessarily be "un-English," that 
is, unbecoming, obnoxious, repugnant to the Englisb, 
at any rate different from what is English, be it better, 
or worse, I know not ; but for the primitive, uneducated 
Briton there are, it would seem, only two racus of men, 
his own and another which he indifferoatiy calU 
"French," or "Foreign," whose language, manners, 
feelings, and even morals are not only in his utiinion 
at the antipodes with hia own, but are, also, in some 
confused manner associated collectively in his niind an 
common to all parts of that world from whicli hiit- 
" silver streak" separates him. 

I remember an English family in the country whom 
the arrival of an Italian valet was hailed by the old 
gate-keeper at the lodge as "a godsend for the Gorman 
lady's-m^d ; for " now," he reasoned, " that ponr, 
dumb, lonely Gretcken and this smart now Oivttnm 
will be able to jabber away the livelong day in tlwii- 
own outlandish lingo ; " whatever was not liinuUah 
being in the conception of the old idiot ouv mid tliti 
same " lingo." 

Among the fallacies pretty generally n'coivod in 
England and springing from the pardonable conooit of 
their insular oddities and eccentricities, wo niUat qIkm 
the fond notion by which the English people fnui-'y llioy 
monopolise the Feast of the Nativity as sounMliiiiH o; 
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clusively their own, nothing of the same kind being 
known across the Channel 

The godless Parisians, it is true, as leaders of 
fashion, have put off their ^rennes, or Christmas 
boxes, from December to January ; and the innovating 
Yankee Puritans have substituted their "Thanks- 
giving cakes" and humiliation mince-pies, for the 
honest roast beef and plum-pudding of their Christmas- 
keeping forefathers. New-fangled social customs or 
political considerations have interfered with the celebra- 
tion of Christian domestic festivities, and the grand 
day that "comes but once a year" has become 
humdrum and commonplace abroad, in the same 
measure as the writings of Washington Irving, Charles 
Dickens, and others, have given it new zest and fresh 
interest at home. "Were it not for the Church 
Calendar, and the high mass at St. Peter's," we are 
told, " that holiest of all holy days would pass unnoticed 
and unhonoured throughout both continents." 

But travellers familiar with many lands are not 
slow to perceive that all this is grounded on error 
and prejudice. Other nations may not be able to 
boast of " the roast beef of Old England ; " and plum- 
pudding may be too heavy for M. Nongtongpaw's 
digestion, but in so far as eating and drinking, the 
gathering of families and hospitality extended to 
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homeless strangers, are to be considered characteristic 
of the Christmas season, it may be freely asserted 
that the day is as faithfully observed iu many 
Christian countriea as it is from Berwick to Land's 
End. 

Indeed, it is by no means certain that some of 
the practices which most powerfully contribute to 
enliven our hearts at this time of the year have 
not become English only by adoption, having been 
copied by the English from their neiglibours; or 
that, on the other liand, some of the usages which 
have been discontinued among the most conservative 
Britons, are not still religiously maintained in foreign 
lands. The Christmas-tree, for instance, is a recent 
German importation ; and the Christmas log, which 
has now become a myth in this coal-burning land, 
is still a reality for the poor lack-fuel Italians, who 
would shiver throughout the winter were it not 
for their bright sun, and their ceppo, or zocca di 
Natale. 

Other nations, it is true, have their peculiar ways 
of enjoying themselves, and do not take their pleasure 
moult tristement, as, according to Froissart's experience, 
the English of the fifteenth century were apt to do. 
The Christmas noise in Spain, if I may judge from 
the Catalonian capital, where I closed the year 1874, 
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far exceeded anything that had ever fallen under my 
experience. Barcelona, usually so busy and thrifty, 
seemed to have for a week only one thought and 
one affair, as if Christmas were the sole task and 
purpose of existence. 

What preparations for the religious ceremony might 
be going on in the churches I know not, for one of the 
peculiarities of the place in those revolutionary times 
was the non-appearance of priests, or at least priestly 
garments, in the streets, and their Gothic sacred edifices, 
the cathedral, St. Maria del Mar, and others where I 
looked in, were, as usual, plunged in Cimmerian dark- 
ness, not intended to be seen till they should be lighted 
up by their myriad tapers. But the bustle in the 
kitchens and larders was immense. The whole town 
was a market and a fair. One would say that the 
Barceloneae had crowded into these few days the 
purchases of the whole year. The long spacious 
thoroughfare of the Rambla was turned into a great 
turkey bazaar. The pavo, or turkey, that consecrated 
bird, that victim immolated on the domestic altar 
of every Christian household, was everj^here ready 
for the sacrifice. There were, aa I said, no poor in 
Barcelona, though the town swarmed with beggars; 
but where was there a purse so empty, where was there 
a man so wretched, who could not, by hook or by crook. 
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earn, or beg, or steal the two reals, or fivepence, by 
which a turkey might be won? 

For in Spain what cannot be bought can be raffled 
for. There is no race of gamblers in the world like the 
Spaniards, none in Spain like the Catalans, none in 
Catalonia like the Barcelonese. The great State Liottery 
with £60,000 and X40,000 prizes for the first and second 
best numbers, and with stakes at £4, had just been 
drawn at Madrid on the previous day, and the prizes 
would be paid, of course, if the Government could 
in these hard times muster the money. The rumour 
had spread, no one knew how, that luck had favoured 
the Catalonian city, not because any telegram could as 
yet have reached it from Madrid, but owing to the 
mere fact that so many tickets had been sold here — 
where they rose even to 20 per cent premium — and the 
odds were therefore so enormously in favour of Barcelona 
that some of her ticket-holders might be safely predicted 
to be the winners. 

All the year round, but especially at Christmas-time, 
most commodities, but especially eatables and drinkables, 
and more especially the haUowed turkey, are disposed of 
by lottery. Every caf6 or chocolate house — and their 
number is legion, and many of them, as we know, are 
extremely large and magnificent — is a lottery shop, and 
during the Christmas week the turkey is the main prize. 
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Thousanda and myriads of these auspicious birds are 
purchased by the caf6 waiters on speculation, and 
raffled for to the million from eai'ly morning till late at 
night. 

With the turkey goes the tiiron, the sweet of the 
season — an almond and honey paste, pounded into a 
very hard substance, which is the staple Christmaa 
dessert, both in Spain and Italy, being probably 
originally imported from one country into the other 
in the sixteenth century, when the two peninsulas 
became united under one crown for their mutual ill- 
luck. Actual mountains of turon, I say, are laid out 
for sale all along the Eambla, the Plaza Real, the Park, 
and the other promenades in every corner where the 
dealer can set up his stall, to say nothing of the 
superior dainty exhibited by the professional con- 
fectioner in his shop-window, and piled up on his 
counter layer upon layer. 

Excellence in the manufacture of this delicacy has 
been attained in the hidf-Moorish town of Alicante, 
a clear evidence of the Arabic or Saracenic origin of 
the stuff; and the pointed hat of the Alicantinos, who 
trade very extensively in their special produce, was for 
several days a familiar sight in Barcelona at this 
season, contrasting with the Phrygian woollen cap, from 
time immemorial the head-gear of the Catalan. In 
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Italy, it is Cremona, tlie old city of the violin, that 
enjoys the highest reputation for its toroiie, and com- 
mands the largest sale. 

Not merely the turkey and tiiron proper, but cake, 
wine and liqueurs, toys, books and prints, hardware 
and jewellery, everything portable that in ordinary 
times money can purchase, are put up at raffle, and, 
when won, sent or handed to friends and relatives, 
as Christmas offerings, and go by the name of twvn, 
or Christmas-box. Niggardly ia the man who does 
not invest his coin in a " toron " for every member 
of his family, for every fiiend of his acquaintance ; 
and lonely and miserable must he consider himself on 
whose breakfast table, or at whose house-door a turon, 
or a pile of turons, is not left by friendly hands. 
The murderer who lies in ambush for his enemy, and, 
when he aeea him, sends the contents of his blunder- 
buss into his chest from behind a bush, is said to 
have "given him his turon." The school-boy, to whom 
the master administers a sound whipping, is said to 
have got his turon. Turon is another word for cadeau. 
The state lottery of Madrid, above alluded to, is 
nothing but a monster turon, tendered by a grateful 
Government to the most hopeful and sportful among 
its beloved and faithful taxpayers. 

For anybody that can endure a crowd, and whose 
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nerves are proof against slirill and discordant noises, 
Barcelona, at Christmaa, is, for a whole week, the 
theatre of amusing scenes. The atSuence of poultry 
is something incredible. 

Every third person you meet holds up for your 
admiration his or her pavo, or his or her brace or 
more of fat fowls or capons " with their legs tied 
up with a string like a bunch of flowers, and their 
heads dangling down, the luckless birds writhing and 
struggling, and endeavouring to peck at one another," 
to follow the Italian novelist's humorous train of 
images, "as companions in misfortune are only apt 
to do." 

The love of the people for those bipeds, interested 
as it is, manifests itself in a variety of odd ways. 
I saw an old woman, evidently the grandmother of 
a family, carrying her big bird under her arm, stroking 
and smoothing and fondling the feathers of its neck 
and kissing its purple head as if it were a lap-dog's. 
I saw a young couple, each holding one of the tips 
of an old turkey's wings, and making it step oat 
with its long legs, tenderly and gingerly, as if they 
were bearing up a child in leading-strings to teach 
it to walk. Thronged as every inch of ground is, 
room is found for such poor fun, and the quips and 
jokes that fly about would no doubt justify the 
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peals of laughter they elicit if one could only make 
anything out of the racy Catalan dialect, which is 
there cherished by high and low with patriotic pride. 

The noise in the caf^ is even more stunning 
than the hubbub in the open air. The clatter of 
cups and saucers, the rattle of domino bones, the 
clapping of hands to summon the waiters — a remini*' 
cence of old Moorish usages — all the ordinary din 
inseparable from such places in crowded hours at aU 
seasons, is at this time blended with the crowing or 
squalling of children, the coaxing or scolding of 
mothers, and the coughing of tender feminine and 
infantine throats, unused to the pungent tobacco 
smoke of the fetid, unwholesome atmosphere, while 
all the time, loud above the uproar, rise the notet 
of the grand piano, upon which a man with a loDff 
beard and a threadbare coat is lustily thumpine 
apparently indifferent to the inattention of liU 
bewildered audience, but in his heart revengefully 
bent on cracking their lungs by forcing them to 
bawl and screech at the top of their voices. 

Such is the idea of domestic enjoyment of your 
Barcelonese paterfamilias. 

On leaving the caf6, he haa, with aU hU brood, 
to elbow his way through the crowd in the Btrceu' 
to take stock of aU the dainties and luxuries th* 
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nick-nacks and gewgaws, the fruits and flowers piled 
upon stalls on the Rambia, and to gaze at the silks 
and cloths and haberdashery, the toys, baubles and 
trinkets displayed in the shop-windows of the Calle 
Feruando, the Regent Street of Barcelona, of the 
Plaza Real, its Palais Royal, and the Calle de la 
Plateria, the silversmiths' quarter. There is no lack 
of native industry and ingenuity in Barcelona and 
its provinces, and some of the goods and chattels 
of home manufacture which come before the public 
at this season, deserve the long, eulogistic articles 
dedicated to them by the local newspapers ; but \fy 
far the largest stock of fashionable shops is simply 
Parisian ware, and, with all its glitter, it would be 
hardly entitled to the attention of persons familiar 
with the yearly national and internatioual exhibitions 
with which our age has surfeited us. Lighted up with 
gas, however, and late in the evening, when the great 
unwashed, and the beggars with their sores, fiddles, 
guitars and hand-organs, have betaken themselves to 
their rest, crowded with a well-dressed, well-behaved, 
and happy multitude, the street becomes a very pleasant 
and animated lounge, the ladies enjoying an opportunity 
for seeing and being seen, which, in such perfection, 
comes but once a year. 

On Christmas Eve, however, and on the great day 
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itself, when "Turkey ia king," the enjoyment is confined 
within the domestic walls, and it i3 so absorbing and 
exhausting that the night mass, the morning stroll, 
and the play or opera, are at this season only considered 
secondary diversions, in so far as they favour digestion. 
For the rest, it is by eating alone that t!hriatmaa is 
really kept holy, in Barcelona precisely as it ia in 
London; and if, blended with the pleasures of the 
table, there is an interchange of kindly feelings, and 
an outflow of intelligent charity, few moralists will 
be disposed to grudge the merrymakers their yearly 
indulgence. 

That the Feast of the Nativity had, in the year 
1874, brought "Peace and good-will to all men" in 
Barcelona, one might argue from the fact that no 
one seemed to have leisure to discuss the news of the 
civil war, and that the very newspapers had ceased 
to publish any such news. Let the Carliats do their 
■worst, Barcelona was rich and prosperous, or she had 
a wonderful kuack of concealing poverty and distress. 
People seemed to find money for anything they 
had a fancy for, and matters were even better than 
in Madrid, where, on the recent occasion of the first 
performance of Verdi's Aida, boxes at the Opera House 
door were being sold at 80 duros, or ^IG ; and orchestra 
stalls at 200 or 300 reals— 40«. to 60*-. 
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The daya passed thus in perfect forgetfulness of 
such chances and changes as might occur in the world, 
and we were assembled round a festive-board, on the 
last night but one in the year, in a house where we 
strangers had been made quite at home throughout 
the season, when like a clap of thunder a bulletin, 
still wet from the telegraph office, was thrown on the 
table, announcing that Martinez Campos had put 
himself at the head of two battalions at Murviedro, 
and put an end to the Serrano Government of the 
Spanish Republic by proclaiming King Alfonso II. 
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